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ABSTRACT 

This document reports the oral and written testimony 
of witnesses at a Congressional hearing held to examine ways to use 
the at>ilities of the rapidly growing older population, particularly 
in professions such as child care where they have the potential of 
maXing an important contribution to the education anc care of the 
children of the United States. Witnesses included members of 
Congress, officials of the U.S. Department of Labor and the Social 
Security Administration » officials of the National Council on Aging, 
the mayor of Union City (New Jersey) , a project director of a day 
care program in New Jersey, the ("tirector of the New Jersey Department 
of Senior Employment Services, ai^l the public affairs director of the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children* The 
witnesses testified about proposed legislation that would exempt 
child care earnings from the Social Security earnings test so that 
more older adults would be willing to be employed as child 
caregivers. The witnesses favored doing away with the earnings test 
entirely, since it usually is a disincentive for older Americans to 
wotH. They also wanted Job Training Partnership Act provisions 
changed so that older persons could be trained for child care, as is 
being done by the New Jersey project, without being required to work 
full time, which many older people do not want. Reports included in 
the transcript point to the need to reconsider older adults and their 
training and employment needs as well as the work force needs of the 
country. (KC) 
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BETTER UTILIZING AN OLDER WORKFORCE: A 
FOCUS ON INTERGENERATIONAL DAY CARE 



WEDNESDAY* SEPTEMBES IS, IMI 



SuBcoiocrmi on RnisKiaHT Inoomb and EnFumiiNT, 



The suboommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:80 jun., room 
2318, Rayburn House Offace Buildin([, Hon. ^TtUiam J. Hu^m 
(chairman of the subammiittee) praakhng. 



Members present: Re pr ee on tatives Hughes, Stallings, Hertd, 
Jonts, P^one, Tauke, Rioge, Mmers, Schuette, and Stawnft. 

Staff present: Brian Lute, Staff Directon Amy Melni^ Research 
Assistant; Ann O^DonneU, Minority Staff Lxrector. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHADUiAN WiLUAM J. HUGHES 

Mr. Huoms. The House Select Committee oi> Aging will come to 
order. 

First, let me apologize for the delay, but we jus^ finished, over at 
the Capitol, under the Rotunda, a memorial service for our late col- 
league and sood friend, Mickey Leland, who was, as you know, 
killed in a plane crash in Ethiopia just a few wedcB ago. We de* 
layed the hearing in order to see thSat that memorial service was 
completed before we went and took any business in the House, so 
we appreciate your bearing with us. 

The committee has received a re(^uest to cover this hearing in 
part by television broadcast, other pnnt media* and bv still pbckog' 
raphy. In accordance with Rule oA, permission will be grantM 
uiuees there is objection. 

Is there objection? 

rNo recponse.] 

Hearing none, it will so ordered. 

First, let me just say that I am very, very happy to assume the 
acting chairmanship of this ver^ important subcommittee, and to 
have the opportunity to work with my colleagues, particularly the 
ranking Republican, Tom Tauke. We are going to see if we cannot 
make this an interesting and a very productive subccmmuttee for 
the balance of this year. 

The purixiee of today's Imaring is to examine ways to brtter uti- 
lise the abilities of our rwidly growing olto populatkm, partteu- 
larly professions such as child care wl^ thqr have the potential 
of making such an unportant contributicm to the education and 
care of our children. 



U.S. House or Rvubntatiw, 

SKLKfT COiOinTB ON ACHNO, 
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Over thepMt fawConmiitta vmritffyo^ 
been pttMd to allow and aiooii^ 
hvea» yet ail ittcraaidng nuBkbir ^ 
at im aartter age. Two4hinlt of aU letM 
force before ate 66. Ttf mediam f i to aia tt t i«i imoir itetf IL 
'nM»Mtreauliorthiatrwdittfaati 

fim ipcmdiin i mnrh jproatof ptcuMj 

the wort, force. Tbis k eitreiiM^ imftrtaiiato beeami ew dter 
populatk^ has io nmdi to olfor. Tbm uotmm grant qiii^|ti«i^ rid&i» 
and ei^winioe iiiiich wm be needM if 1^ 
foctiv«iy in todw'ai^obal eooiiQinT. 

The midboooumttee is intmrted in teaming to yffhtA tttent thto 
early dqiarture firom the labor force ia due to nddk and pritato 
retiremmt mdides, and what itratagiat mUbt be used to eneour^ 
age m(»re <mer Americans to rmain prodoiSve. 

For instance, many senior dtiaens indicate that the Sodsl Sacii» 
rity earnings test is a serious disinoentiire to remaining in Am wmk 
force. Presentbr wi^cers aged 66 to 69 who earn nmettian IBjMO a 
year loee |1 m Social Security bmefits fiM- evecy |2 they etm 
above that limit White the eaminp teet will disai«e neat year eo 
that older Americans ^ lose |1 in Social Security for every $8 
they earn above the limit, any loss in benefits has a serioM inqiact 
on the job stotus rf many older Americana. 

That is why I have joined with my colleague. Tom Tauke, rank- 
ing Republican of the Subcommittee in introducing tegifdation 
Hit. 3079, which exempts child care eaminn from the SoSdSeeu- 
rity eamingB test for woriters aged 65 and above. 

I believe the knowledge and experietKe our senior dtiaen popula- 
tion would bring to child care settiDgs can greatly bnmt our 
young, help our growing labor market shortage, and provide a 
needed income and rewarding job experiences finr oMw Amnrteans. 

It is my hope that today's testinumy wiU provkte the Co^nm 
with guidance on this legistetiim, as well as othnr suggestiooa tor 
encouraging more older Americans to remain productive. 

We are fortunate to have with us today two very dkrtiiiguiabMl 
panels of witnesses who can provide us with impwtapt dstaila on 
thew and other issues. 

The first panel will provide us with a natifmal perqMctive on the 
labor mariwt pix)blems and characteristics of dder Americans, the 
nature of federal employment programs and the role of public and 
private sector policies in sharing retire>nent dedsioas. 

The second panel wiU focus more spedflcally on the concept of 
older workm being encourafed and trained to provide child care 
eervices. I am particulariy pSeaaed to wdoome oar distiiMnikhsd 
iHtnessai from my hooM state of New Jvwgr wlw 
of the uniijae model pfogranM is «h* oouBtry wldot tndw oNter 
worken to provide child care servioMk This program hai had r»- 
markaUe saooess in prodadag watt^ofllif^ 
vlden. I wooU be vecy tntHnited to lewa ham thsM siirpsMBs 
might be dupUoated throughout other parts of the country. 

Iwalcome you here todior. nnd at this time I reoogniae the rank- 
ing Republican, Mr. Tauke. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS J. TAUKE 

Mr. Taukb. Thank you venr mudi, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman, I first all want to oommend you for calling tliif 
hearing. 

Second, I want to express my gratitude to you for your o p s no w w 
as we have begun to restructure this suboonunittee under yomr 
leadersluiH and! certainly hxjk forward to wtnrldng with yw on tte 
issues af&cting older worims and retirees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a writtm statttnent that I would like te 
submit for the record, and I ask unanimous consent that I be aU» 
to do so. 

Mr. HuGHis. Without obiection. 

Mr. Tauu. Thank you, Mr. Ch ai rm an. 

Mr. Chairman, about 2 years and 10 months ago my wife and I 
had our first child, and it is a ni^jor change, of course» in ^ lives 
of everyone when you have a new child. (Me of the Aiogs jiial 
discovered is that we had to begin to encounter the wmnrfid 
world of child care. And we were very fortunate to find A mmmn 
who was from my home state of Iowa who had oome to WaiMiW- 
ton, DC, after retiring from John Deere out in Iowa* nid na WW 
available and intererted in cominff to our home pmodieaI](y and 
taking care of our son. it is a wonoerful arrangement for him and 
for her and for us. 

But there is a problem. When we pay Eleanor a ddlar, fifty cents 
is lost in Social Security benefits. On top of this she has to pay 
Social Security tax. She has to pay income taxes. SSie has to pay 
taxes to the State of Virginia. Then, of course, we have to tMor pay- 
roll taxes for Eleanor. The bottom line is that for every ddlar we 
spend, she gets about five or six cents; for every dcdlar she receives 
she gets about seven cents. The government gets the rest 

Tlus does not provide much incentive for Eleanor to imivide 
child care for our son. Now, if I were not a member (rf Omgress 
perhaps I would be inclined to say, ''Eleanor, let us have weekly 
gifts rather than have you provide services for which we p^r/' But» 
of course, the resdity is that if we are to follow the law, as we 
expect all ^^ood citizens to do, we find that workers are discouraged 
from entering the work force. Older workers are discouraged firom 
entering the work force, and they are penalized greatly through 
the tax system, through the Social Security earning limitati<ms and 
by current public policies. 

CNbviously the demographics of the work force are going to 
change a lot over the next decade. We expect that the work force is 
going to be getting a lot older. At the same time, we anticipate that 
there ic going to be a demsnd for more workers in the woik force. 
We find fimn survey information that a lot of dder wor k er s want 
to remain on the job, and they wouH like to have some choioes 
about whether or not they should retire, or periuma, seek wpk9- 
ment upon retirwient in a field that is difilmnt horn their mma 
career m their lives. 

I think that it is ▼ery q^pRVriate that w mod mmm tiiM. 
•miniac oar Mnplogrmaot toad radnoMat poobIm. I am bopaAd 
that darhv tha eoom of tUa haarii^ and othm that w aagr 
Imm hi fla w il f n a w i HU i . thrtai»wghadMatagaiac » m m m 
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•gt polidM that will intmiote fluibility in tbe wodkplaotp tibii will 
aooommodats (rider workeni» mud that wt will pravlda aartitanfn 
tfanmch tha JTPA and Titla 5 to provido adeqi^ 
trainiiiff oppottonitiea to oldnr woricara* I hopa wa oan wwit m 
pobdm that will inaora that adaqoata adocatkm and trainina op- 
portunitiaa are availaUa to woriutra mh^ hata qMial mmi m 
wdar to fill a atot in tha work fbm. 

And, of oouraa, I think it ia wortiiiHbila for ua to k>ok at pottdM 
that will actually anoourase oldar workara to ramain in ttw waric 
foroa. 

As you alluded to in your atatemant, Mr. CSiainnan, wa do htm 
a nug(Hr prdUem that naada to ba krakad at» and that ia tiba Sadal 
Securi^ eaminaa teat I atroogly aiqiport alhwinating the iiai iill^ 
limitatum, and I am {daaaed to jdn with you in taktag a firat alap 
toward that goal by eliminatiiy the earning! teat for diild care 
wminga, aomathing whidh wouM hdp ElaaniMr and Tom and Bav^ 
eriyTauka. 

Chairman Hui^ and I have introdueed i^gialatkm thai would 
encc orage Americana to provide child care, thoaa in maoiy in- 
atancea who are meet skilled at doing so, and would aaaa the 
domand for diild care workers. It also, of course, would provide a 
trenMsndous q^x^iunity for many seniors to ragage in activitiaa of 
which tb^ want to be ajoart 

I lodL forward, B(r. Chairman, to hearing the testfsiKmy dt the 
wit n ess es . 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tauke foUows:] 
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I am pleated to Join our new tubeomni t tee ehairman, Bill 
Hughes of New Jersey at this hearing to discuss labor force 
participation and retirement trends of oldar workers. I shara 
many of the chairman^s cgncerns regardipg older workers and 
retirees and look forward to the testimony that the subconini ttae 
will receive today. 

In the background materials for this hearing, oldar worker 
is defined as a worker aged 55 or older. Some employment 
programs define older worker as a worker age 45 or older. Early 
retirement, as defined under the Social Security Act is 63 years 
of age. In the private sector, early retirement options are 
generally presented to those age 50 or older. Many early 
retirees re-en. er the workforce and take on new opportunities. 
On the one hand, I ask, what is old? Who should wa target whan 
we speak of older workers? On the other hand, what is 
retirement? 1 believe that this question, in particular. Is 
important to discuss in terms of both future employment polieias 
and benefits policies. 

Today, the average retirement age is about 57. Thus, with 
average life expectancy ever-ircreasing, tha average retiree can 



The Honorable Tom Tiiuke 
Sept«flrt)tr 13, 1 9t9 
Peffe TWO 



•Rtieipate many years of the "good life." Throughout thit 
century, the relative importanea of earningt in retirement hat 
declined considerably. In fact, Social Security, pension incomo 
and savings represent about two-thirds of retirement income. 
Many retirees want to return to work after a few years of the 
"good life." Given the demographic projections oyer the next 
twenty years, this trend will be significant. 

Additionally, I am concerned about policies affecting 
displaced older workers: older workers who involuntarily 
retire. Many older workers, primarily from the manufacturing 
sector and through down-sizing initiatives, have lost Jobs and 
have found the job search exceedingly difficult. Older workers 
have found that the native language in the workplace of 1989 is 
computer-eze. Many older workers need assistance to re-enter the 
technologically advanced employment mainstream. 

This trend underscores the importance of public and private 
sector involvement in education and training programs. While the 
Job Training Partnership Act ha < provided key assistance to 
displaced, older workers, the public and private sectors can do 
more. Clearly, both the public and private sectors benefit from 
providing older workers with new skills for en^loyment: the 
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Ttit Honorable Tom Tauke 
StptMbtr 1), Ut9 
Fitft Thret 

public sector benefits by incretsad productivity while the 
private sector fains by utilisinf experienced, productive, 
comnitted older workers. 

As we w.l hear today, older workers and retirees are 
increasingly the target of day care providers* employment 
searches. I conmend our witnesses not only for establishing a 
meaningful link between senior citizens and children. After 
reviewing information on these recruitment efforts, I thought, 
what a logical source for day care workers?! 

1 also se?ve as the ranking Republican on the Subcomni t tee 
on Human Resources, the subcomni t tee with Jurisdiction over many 
programs affecting the elderly and children, and have hac the 
opportunity to work on developing alternatives fo; child care 
policy. I believe that the New Jersey programs thct we will 
learn about today are models for other cofrmun i 1 1 es to examine. 

In an fffort to further encourage retirees to become child 
care providers, I have Joined Chairman Hughes in introducing 
legislation, H.R. 3079, to exempt child care earnings from the 
Social Security earnings limitation. While 1 unequivocally 
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Tht Hoftorable Tom Taukt 
S«pt«nb«r 1), Itt9 
Pagt Pour 

support repeal of the earninft limitation for all retired 
workers, I believe that this measure tends an important measAfe 
to retirees who went to continue to work -- we have «a tmportcat 

job for you to consider. 

Frequently, news items hiirhlifht the future demofraphtcs of 
our labor force. We have heard about the impact of the afinf of 
the "baby^boom" generation on various employment and economic 
policy considerations. This hearing provides en important foruni 
in which to discuss the changing needs of a key consonant i,t our 
labor force older, experienced workers. 
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Mr. HuQHis. I thank the gentleman. Does the gratlelady from 
Kansas wish (o make a statment? 

STATUKNT OF RSPRBSBNTATiyE JAN HEYBItt 

Ms. Mims. Very brMl7» Mr. Chairman. I would Uka to com- 
mend you also, and to commend you and Mr. Tauke for introducing 
this legislation erf which I am a coaponaor. I have to leave the hear^ 
ing early becp.uae I have another committee meeting that has a 
mark-up goin^ on, but I wil! K Tery attentive to the teatimooy. 

I would like to mmest before I leave, if you do not tiiink it would 
burden your piece of legialati<m too much, that you extend tmi ex- 
empticm. I, or course, favor doing away with the eaminn tnt en- 
tirdy, but I would like to extend the exmnpdim idUmr care. 
With^ tl^ last 10 years my enerience has been that mj parmts 
were healthy, mobUe, but frail. We needed people to stay with 
them at nk^;, and we had people with them around the dock, as a 
matter ofiact , „ 

If someone aged 65 to 69 did not feel that they were physically 
strong enough in some cases to bear the burden of daytime stay 
with my parents, we did have several people who felt that they 
could stay with them at night, or during qui^ times during the 
time, or to do food shopping while another stvred with them. How- 
ever, beoiuse of the earnings test, and the difficulties that were 
outlined by Mr. Tauke, we had a hard time. I think there are so 
many things that p<H>ple 65 to 69 can do if we wo*ild better encour- 
age ihem, 

I thank you for ) rar legislation, and I do look forward to the tes- 
timony. If I cannot listen to it, I will read it. I thank you very 
much. . 

Mr. HuGHXS. Thank you, gentlelady. The gentleman from Flori- 
da? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESfcNTATIVE CLIFF STEARNS 
Mr. Stkarns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to commend 
you for these hearings, and to take the first step in repealing a por- 
tion of this Social Security earnings test. 

I share with my colleagues here the problem. I am, of course, 
from central Florida, where the average age in my district is over 
55, and many of the busineeses down there are service-oriented. I 
hear the general complaints that my colleagues have spoken about, 
but also the complamts center on the individuals who go into the 
work force and work until May or June in motels, in restaurants, 
in service-related businesses in Florida, and then they quit. They 
spend the rest of the year trying to seek money and lots of times 
they take the approach that they want somebody to ray them ir 
cash. If they decide not to work then they come back the following 

fear anc* in many cases it is new jobs where they are retrained. So 
hear from employers down in my state the complaint that ^'why 
can't we repeal the earnings test?" 

I think the hearings we are having here today dealing with child 
care are important, aiid I commend you for that, and I hope that 
we can move to a broader scope on this and hear the panelists 
today to confirm some of the things ^e^have talked about. 
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'numk joa, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HtK»n. At thii tiine» I would like to introduce in tbm record 
the eta tem enta of B ep geee n tativee Thcmiaa J. Ooirnqr, Jwry tioa- 
tdlo, and Jim Courter. la there any okjjection? 

Hearing none» it will be ao ordered. 

[The in^pared atatonenta of Rqnmentativea Downey, Ooatdlo 

aoHd Couirter fitdlow:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. THOMAS vJ. DOWNEY 
AT HEARING ON 

"BETTER UTILIZING AN OLDER WORKFORCE: A FOCUS ON PROVIDING 
INTERGENERATIONAL CKJLn CARE" 
Wednesdiy, Septe^bc • 13. 1989 
1:30 p.m. , 231H RHOB 

I am pleased to be here this afternoon to welcome our 
witnesses, and I would like to commend Chairman Hughes for 
callinq this hearing. The topic of utilizing an older workforce 
and focusing on mtprgenerat lonal child care is a timely one and 
one that has been of great interest to me for some time. 

On Adgust 2, 1987, thv Svibcommittee on Human Services held a 
hearing entitled, "Future Directions of Title V: Community 
Servuce Employnnent for Older Americans." That hearing had as its 
focus the future of Title V of the Older American*? Act, and 
specifically, the exploration of opportunities for expanded 
intorgenerational activities within the Title V program. Today's 
hearing ft?rvps as an excellent reaf f irt^at ion of commitment to the 
combined talents and nf?f?ds ot the elderly as well as our nation's 
young people. I air pleased that the nuinber of older workers is 
continuing to climb successfully to the Q^f^Sit benefit of our 
Nation's cnildren. 

Thp witnesses testifying today bring with them a wealth of 
information on the status, needs and concerns of the cider 
worker, and T am pleased to once again 3ee Dana Rprry who will 
update us on the progress of the Union Ci.y Pay Care Center, 
which two years aqo was serving as a nr^odrfl program which trains 
older workers to provide child rare s*»rvices, and which obviously 
IS flourishinci sinc*^ she last testified b^^iore us. 
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In my dual responsibility m the ChainNin of the 
Subco»»ittee on BuoMin Services and as the Chainpan of the 
SubcoiMPittee on HuiMn Resources of the Ways and Means Covmlttee, 
I aH» vexy intrigued by the idea of intergenerational progravs. 
These programs grow from a mutual need, and the cowbination of a 
senior and a cnild working side by side brings a variety of 
rewards and satisfaction, ranging from the affection a child 
gives to a lonely older person to the financial rew-'^rda gained 
from providing child care. The ever-rising costs of child care 
are forcing single and working parents to cope with finding 
proper and adequate child care for their children. The child 
care induf^try a few years back began to look to older people as a 
labor resource to help offset the constantly rising costs of 
child care. According to the 1980 census, individuals over the 
age of 55 account for 25 percent of the Nation's workers in 
family day care and percent of pre-rchool teachers. 

As the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee's 
Subcommitteo on Human Resources, I am very proud of language I 
recently introduced into the Budget Reconciliation Act which will 
provide funding for 10 demonstration projects across the Nation 
to utilize volunteer senior aides in providing basic medical 
assistance and support to families with moderately or severely 
disabled or chronically ill children. 
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There projects, part of the National Council on Aging's 
Family friends Program, would bring older adu7ts into hopes of 
children with handicaps and chronic illnesses to o£fer 
assistance, support and friendship. This is an exaipple of an 
intergenerational program that joins the needs of iMny for the 
benefit of all. 

As the Chairiian of the House Aging CoBwittee's SubccHRPittee 
on Hun»an Services, I an^ pleased that Title V of the Older 
Americans Act has received an authorization from the House 
Appropriations Committee of $354 million for FY 90, an increase 
of $10. 2 million over the FY 89 level. The Committee, by 
approving this increase, reaffirms its support for this effective 
program and encourages efforts aimed ant expanded programs for 
seniors. 

In July of 1988, a summary was provided to me by the 
Department of Employment and Training Administration of the 
Department of Lc^bor which gave some prel iritinary data on the 
estimated number of Title V participants enrolled in child care 
activities, job corps centers, literacy and other activities 
during 1988. The total estimated number of partic^ ants at that 
time was 5,77?, which was 9% of all TitLs V activities. I look 
forward to learning from our witnesses ti^day what the status of 
that number is today^ and what is being planned to better utilise 
our Nation's seniors in fields like child care. 

Next year, we will celebrating the silver anniversary of 
the Older Americans Act. Th.^s Act has been providing needed 
support services to very special seniors for 25 years. It is 
only right that we focus our attention on those seniors and the 
special contributions they can make to our Nation and to our 
Nation's workforce. 
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OPENING STATOCENT 

BY U.8. REP. JERRY COSTELLO, ILLINOIS 
SELECT CONHITTEE ON AGING 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1989 

"Btttt*r Utilising th* Old^r Norkforc«" 

Mr. chairaan, ovar 65,000 ••nior citis«na liv« in sy 
congrassional district, and thay shara tha mm concern that 
facas avary Aaarican fanily: having anough incoaa to liva veil in 
thair oldar yaars. 

Oldar trorkara could play a spacial rola in tha Amarican 
vorkforca. To avery job, oldar Aaaricans bring a spacial 
parspactiva: work ascparianca, a sarioua worh athic, and an 
indapandenca that will wall suit many aaployars. 

This hearing will focus on how to battar utilisa oldar 
workers to vake our econoay stronger and improve living 
situations and income generation for oui seniors. I look forward 
to hearing from today's witnesses. 
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JMCOUHTtJI 

mmmm* mm 

uiKT cowMrrru on a»m 



CsnptM IT tkeUitd States 

lunt if KipaantiM 



vmtwuwt BY BiwmimtTiyi jxn cuuiifiH 

"Bnm vnuizm am olodi wDtxracst 
roam 00 nmramnoinL^oftY cam* 

I Ml vwry plMM« that tte s«l«ot CoflBltt4M on Agliw •ubooMlttM 
on Kotir«Mnt Insxmm and taplay»mt is holding this iMriiif today to 
•ddroM two critical ioouM facing tiM nation: tiM aanior citiion 
vorkforoo and dayoara. 

In January, i hold a liaarina in ay Imm atato of Maw Jaraoy to 
discuaa imya to bring aanior citliana into tha workforca. Vhia ia a 
vary tinaly iamia in Voir Jaroay bacaaaa of tlia aarioMa labor obortaga. 
y«t at tba aaaa tiM Haw Jaraay ia trying to aaat tba labor naodtt of 
boai n a a aaa, tbara ia a aobatantial pool of labor, coaiprioad of aanior 
citisana, that rtMaina largaly untapped. 

At tha aaaa tiaa, tba nation ia facing anothar problaa tba 
ahortaga of gualifiad, axparianoad day cara pr«vidara. Ha all knov 
that tbara baa baan a ravoXution In tha AMrlcan work foroa. Hilliona 
of woaan bava antarad tba labor aarkat in taoant yaara, and thay new 
hold alnoat half tba iobo in our nation, imila tha antranoa of wcm 
into tha buainaaa world ia good nawa for tba nation, nany woaan will 
not ba abla to work without incraaaad dayoara opportunitlaa. 

Thara ia an iiipertant way that tba fadaral govansdant can inoraaaa 
tha pool of gualifiad day cara providara whila at tba aaaa tiaa 
ancouraga avparianoad aanior citiiaoa to raantar tba workforca, and 
that la through raforaing tba Social Sacurity ntiraaant aaminca taat. 
Social Sacurity ourrantly raduoao banafita to ratiraaa undar tba aga of 
70 bv etia dollar for avary two dollara In aaminga abova an annual 
calling, thim yaar. tba axaayt aaount for racipiaota undar <S ia only 
Ur4S0, and banaficiariaa agad SS to S» will ba abla to aam only 
$8,S80 without banafit raduotiona. Thia policy ia oowlataly 
incoupatibla with tha old-faahionad Aaarioan work athic, alnoa it 
panalitaa aanior cititana who poaaaa a tba akilla and axparianca that 
would allow than to aaka aignificant contributiona to tha nation. 

Lat aa atata that I would prafar a ooaslata rapaal f^t thia panalty 
bacauaa it llaita oldar Aaaricana* fraadc a to work, anoouragaa workara 
to loin tha undarground aoonoay, and ia an adainiatrativa burdan for 
Social Sacurity. Inataad of encouraging oldar Aaaricana to ba aa 
product iva aa thay can or aa tbay want, tba aarnlnga panalty aanda tha 
oppoaita aaaaaga: that thair afforta ara unnaadad and any attaapta to 
contributa to aociaty will ba aat with a SO paroant out In banafita. I 
hava long aupportad lagialation to rapaal thia aaminga taat. 

Z aa awara, bowavar, that tbara ara thoaa who oppoaa rapaaling tha 
aarninga taat, and thia baa atallad lagialativa afforta to corract thia 
flawad policy onca and for all. Wkila I atrongly diaagraa with that 
viaw, I baliava that it alght ba poaalbla in tba abort-tara to aodify 
tha aarninga taat to targat allavlating tba currant day cara criaia. 

I hava co»onaorad lagialation introduoad by ay collaagua froa Naw 
Jaraay, Mr. Hugbaa, to axaapt child cara aaminga froa tba Social 
Sacurity aarninga taat for workan agad SS and oldar. I baliava that 
thia aaaaura will ancouraga aom aanior oitiiana to provida child cara 
aarvioaa, which will ba good for tba oldar workara, good for tba 
paranta who will ba abla to find quality child cara, and aoat 
laportantly, good for tha childran, who will brnafit froa yaara of 
ajcparianca. 
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Mr. HuGHK. Thank you very much. We have two very diitin- 
guiehed paneb. Penel 1 omaista of Cutdyn GoUiot^ who ia a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment Prcframs with the 
United States Departmoit of Lalxnr; Louie Eooff; who ie the Deputy 
Conuniasioner for Programs, Social Securitar AdminMiatioii; mm 
Daniel Schulder, Director of PuUfc Polky, Natiaual CSoundl oa thf& 
Aging. 

We welcome you here today. We have your atatraaentai wfaidi ve 
have read, and will be made a part ci the record in fidl witliotti 
objection, and wo hope 3rou can summarise for ua so we can fst 

right to the questioning. 

Why do we not h^pn with you, Ms. GokUng. Weloome. But 
before we begin, let me introduce for the record the paper Badi- 
ground Information on Older Wor. trs: D<>»mogi«qdiic Profile^ Labor 
Market Characteristics, Participation in Federal Emidoyment Pro- 
grams, and Involvement in Providing Child Care. 
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WTTU imUZTO AV OUm WOUfOtCli 

A Focos ON novDnQ DTRBonnauiioiiAL cm^ 

miS«ytaniHOB 

WflllM J. 
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No OM rii«lt dtfuatloii elMrty ihwirfcM Mite worlnii* - It ii • lira 
which e«A vary fmUydipifidlnrwtteMfitwt to >orlHiiM,n 
It mmMimm Md to dworibt indhfldi Mlt It tMr W$ iriM sMk ■dWUpml tMMm m 
thty iM> rtnaln prodnetivt feqr kMplaf ptM wMl ohMnf^f Ittlnitfigilft, Or H Mid 
rtf ar to ionooM bi thok M who •t t owipta to m m mm% agt rtiiiutiplm ta tnferim 
profmM or Job oppoctwUtlt. Or it Mqr N MMd to taarlM ■bhw Im thMr 11% or 
boyond who tools ftaadblo tftonittlvoi to tlit osMof jBte ttinttHro to ttef^thiy 
Gontlnut worldnf boyond thooo«ipony%'taiMl*'rotlroMnt ofo. 

In tho oMtMt of tMt hoorliKt tiio <%ldip worlBBi' dofMtta 
the eotocory of worlnrt who oro o^lUo to pvtMpoto In tho Fodtrol gu t ti ii imt VoMtr 
worker tmploymoiU profrtmt within tho Job Tnilnlflc Partaonhlp Aot »d tho Stirfor 
Community Stndco Emmfn^wit Profntm * tft $5 and tbovo. 



Do»oicopMefWtmttolOfci»Worfct« 

What t vtrioty of Ftdortl lofitlatlon hit boM pawid la rooont ytet toailow or 
«neourafo worim to oxtond thoir worldlvoi, an IneroMinc mimbor of MMdutlt art 
letvinc thoir Jobt at an oarUor aio. Mam twployira liavo Mda oarllor and aarttor 
rotiromont poMblo tl«o««h optiont offorod In thoIr ponalon piant. Tho not nmH ii that 
labor foreo participation ratot for bidar workon ha¥o boon faUinfp and jftaaa Mt« art 
expoctod to oontlmit to fall. A growlnf mimbtr of Anorleana art ipandbif a nraoh 
f roatw proportion of thoir adult Uvea outildo tho woritforoo. Tho trend towaffdi aarilor 
rotlroment hat raitod quettiona tbout tho imp^ of currant public and privato workforce 
policies on older workers and the Nation^ productivity. 

0 Since 1990, the perticipation ratei for workers aged $S-64 dropped from 97% to 
around 70% today. 

0 The median retirement tfe in IStO was tga 61, with two-thirds of the worken havinf 
retired before age 65. Projections for the year 2000 by the Department of Labor 
show a continuation of this trend. 

0 Although males spend on average seven more years in the laoor force in ItH than 
they did at the turn of the century, their working lives account for a smaller 
proportion of their lifespen (around SS%) than in IMO when males spent 69% of their 
lives worUng. For women, since 1900 the average mtmber of years apent in the ^ r 
force iiy*reesed from 6.3 to 30 years today, and from 1S% of their lifeapan to 3 

0 Despite stertotypes to the contrary, nu*^erous studies reveal tliat older workers are 
more dependeble, stay at their jobs longer, are able to learn new taala Just as 
quicHy, and do as much work of similar or superior quality as younger workers. 
Older workers have better tttendance reeordt than younger workers and a lower 
accident rete, even when the older worker has no more eKperience on the Job than 
the younger worker. 

0 As workers grow older, the occupations In which they are employed change somewhat 
from those they occupied during their youth, particularly for workers 65 and over. 
Workerr 65 and over tend to be in occupations that require more eonk)rity or 
experience, or those which allow for flexibla schedules or part-time work. For older 
workem (all races), service occupations represent a larger share of total employment 
for those 65 and over compared to all workers. 
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• CtrUlat grmn of oMir woriw>», •> all mtmm mi4 m^mMm, tmi l» n^mtmmu 
ptfttenlar dimoiiUw tryii« to re-MiUr tiM Ubcr torn dM to Mt mHk Nrtortet» 
itMoc t yp w , and othw borriM. Moek ond HiMnI* «mHmi M ind omt Imvo • 
MglMr mmfkffmmx rato ond oro ni »pi r>y < d toigf tUoooditro>d» iwwIwhl 

d WtUoml gMrroy indteoto thit a nfcfatlol nyiofcor of ii l iwwiwt igt wotli i Cw— 
tMTToyi lodtoito o» woeh o»U - M») oro ladorntod t» ooatiwdi^{ to woH^ fiwolly 
on a part-Umo boiit, tnd that if AmMo «o.idiif oriMf^^ 
many "ratiroi^ woikd oontlmia to worib 



0 OMar woriDHt hava tha lowatt lanmploymant raia of any a(a i^ro^p. Howavart onea 
an oldar worlnr baeomaa mmployod, ha or sho wOl ba an aro ployad for o looffor 
parted than any othar af a (roupw 

0 Unamployad oUar workara ara laaa likaly to ba aueoaaaf^ in fSndUig naw amploymant 
than worttart in ganarai and ara mora likaly to withdraw f.om tha labor forea onoa 
thay baooma unamployad 

0 WhUa ttudlaa Indioata that moat oldar workara ara tappy with tha Umin| of thair 
ratiramant dosi^on, many othara do ao baeauaa it ia tha baat o^lon avaOabla. Muy 
who would ehooaa a phiwad ratiramant or aaeond oaraar oftan find auah opdona 
imavailabla dua to inatiUitional nilaa, puUie or privata pottdaa, or >ob marfcat 
raalitiaa. 

0 studiaa imdartataen by tha Dapartmant of Labor ravaal that workan faead with tha 
ehoioa batwaan eontinuad fuU*tima amploymant (during which aoma panaion banafita 
ara loat)» part-tima worir for ralathraly low wafoOf or eompiata ratiramant fanarally 
opt for eoiaplata ratiramant 

0 OMar workart attamptinf to raantar tha labor forca oftan muit ovareoma mytha and 
staraotypaa aoneaminf tha prMkietivity of oldor workaia, a laek of aidtabla traininf 
opportiaiitiat, and poUeiaa tueh a* tha Soeial Saeurity aamif^ taat whioh diMour^* 
eontinuad amploymant bayond af* dS, (8aa daaeription of aaminfa taat on naxt 
pifa). 



0 Tha number of oldar Indivldualt wfll Ineraaaa durinf tha naxt daeada, whila tha pool 
of potantial younfar workara wOl actually daeraaaa. ^ tha and of tha eantury, tha 
madian aga of tha labor forea will inetaaaa from H to 3i. Batwa«i now and tha yaar 
2000, tha numbar of workara over afa SS will ilowly ineraaaa, whUa tha numbar 
betwaan tha afao of If and 14 wOl ba almoat 1 mUUon laaa than fai If M. 

0 Blaels, Hiapaniea, and Aaiana and othar raoaa ara pn^aetad to maka up 
approKinataly ST« of tha growth in tha labor foroa batwaan now and tha yaar 2000. 
Ineluding non-Hlapanie wMta woman ineraaaaa thia parea n taga to fO%« 

0 By tha yaar MOO, workara batwaan tha agaa of aS-MwiU maka up S3.S« of tha labor 
foroa eoaparad to 41.T% now. Tha paroMtaga of workara OS and ovar in tha labor 
foroa is projaeta J to daelina aligtitly, fallii^ from 3.0% in 1007 to 1.0% in 2000. 



I^bof Mifffci^ ftaMawa aC Oidm* tOw|iaw 
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WhU* thm to diMfrMRMt tht toUl Uapfttt of tlw Stotal SwM rl t y 
twt 00 tht numb* ot M&r Indhrldiiilt wto nifht otNrwiM Mntlm* «orUi« ' 
n, most stucflM on tiM ni^Mt NVMl tiMt tlMM «r« a ilnlll^ 
•roploytM who view tho MrninfB tost M on inipoH«kit jWiM»onlhft to ttaylnf ii fim 
foroo* 

CUKUNTLAW: -Oktor workon botweon tho H« of U tnd fi wtio oorn taioomo 

obovo M,MO ($T40 nioiithly) looo $1 In Soekl Soewity bononts for 
^ ov«7 $2 tboy torn obovo tlrii limit. 

-Bonofleiarioo Offo^ may oorn iip to %%,m % ymt ($Mf montlily). 
In wofw boCoro tM> atirt toring $1 In bonofttf for tvory $S thoy 
oorn otovo tiio limit. 

-In INO, thooo indtviduols wOl looo $1 In bonofita for tvory U thoy 
otrn obovo the limit. 

— Thoro io no oominp toot for indhriduoli offo 70 or ovor. 

—The oomtnfo toot <Sooo not apply to ponotom, rent, divWondi, or any 
other typeo of **unoamo(r inoomo. 

HJL M79: -Logiflatlon Introaueod Ai«wt t» \H$ by Rop. Hufhoo and Rap. 

T&uJto wouW exempt child care oaming* from the Social Saeurity 
Eaminfs Toit for workom agad CS and oldor. 

— AeeordInK *.o the Congroorional Bc»(%ot Office, the coot of this 
lociolatlon woidd ba llS mOtton in tha fliat year (FT ItM) and 
Its million ovor ftvo yoara. 

— TMt aaralnp taot axamption to tarfotad at a traditlonaUy l oor^w ag a 
profooikm. Aecordliit to tha Dapirtmant of Labor, tha avarafa 
child eara oarviea providor aarm batwaan |t,aat and lltrtN 
annuoUy. 

—The omondment addrooaoo the noad for an Ineraaood amount of 

child earo providara. 
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'Dm awtar 00— lity 9mnhm ir wp l a y wi rt IYimmo far Mm ilw wig iiM ii 

auUioriz#d Mte Tttk V of tlM Olte AMriowv Aet lU »«idit« to ermU 
tint ocvort«iiU« te oe«««aty Mrvtot Mlhrlt!« twfeM to ■toaplofod tow hwan 
p m w m who oro U yoon did or obovot Md vlio tawo poor tMplgniol pronpoetB, 

fropw CItiioetirlrttoo 

0 Althoi«|itliiprQgmBfiworUar«totivoiyMoUnu]iib«ori^ 

profrftm |Mr (u «tliMtod 1« of ttwoo wNo ort potontioUy tllgtM - tt tho 
mmt viriMo fodwUy wpporUd o w ptoy u Bt profwiw for ^diir ptnow. 

0 The progrom lot only provMMopportiHrfUoo for port-tim^tnployiM 
oMorpMOMybiitoteeontribiitoo tottefiiiortl woiftroof oommnltkobyiirTtaiiM 
a souroo of Wbor for vortow oomoiMUsr Mrv&et MtMtloa. 8o«i« umPMrn m pimd 
in private Motor oiiployMiit af tor poflielpotioii In tlio progroM* fei roooHt yoora, tho 
rata of tnuvltioii to private aoetor om^toymont has ineraMod. 

0 Tba Ineoma teval of parttolpafrta Mutt not axeaod lUH of tlM povarty tov^ 
ParUeipants «ay work to 1,)00 hoava par yoar and avaraga M-tl tiom par wook. 

0 EnroUaaa art paid no toM than tha Podaral or 8Uta miniMam wagt or tba toeal 
prttvalliflg rata of pay for rimOar omptoymont For tho lfS>-N program yoar, tho 
avaraga hourly waga waa $3.51. 

0 In addition to wagta, partielpanU raeolva annual phyrieal axaialnationm paraonal and 
iob-ralatad oowaoMng, and aoma training. 

0 Fundi are aUoeated to national organisattom and to tUta aganelea on aging aeoording 
to a fonimida ipedflad by law. ttia natloiial iponaertog afmeiaa arai Ofoan thumb 
Inc., National Counea on Agings National Cownea on Senior CltiiaiMi Amortotn 
Association of Retired Peraona^ X3S, Department of Agrieulture of FOraat Serviooi 
National Caueua and Center on Itoek Agodi Aaoolaelon Naelonal Fro Parao—i 
Mayoreai National Urban Loaguai National Padfle/Aiian Reaouroo Center on Aging 
and the National Indian Counetl on Agtaig. bi raeent yoara, national ofganiaatlona have 
reoetved 7t percent ci the fundi and ttete aganelaat tt poroent. 

0 tv pt. of Labor date ihow that a mi^ty of anrojOaeB are femalai about half have leaa 
tUp A high tehool eduoatton, and slightly more than a third are minoritiaB* About half 
are between the agas of 55 and M, and about one-quarter are TO yoara or over. 

0 bi the 1M9-90 progfam year about twoHMrdi of the job plaeemente were in aervioo 
aetivitiea, and the remainder were in aarvieea banofttting the elder^, aueh as 
providing aaslstanoa In elderly nutHtkm programs. 

0 Appropriationa for the program have I ne re aa ad by almoat t5 paroent sineo lttl« from 
$27T.l million to IM3.t maUon for tho program yoar beginning in July IMt. Reoent 
legislation raauthoriMd the Titte V program for four years through lit 1* Changaa 
included setting adminlstraUve ecate at 13.5 p«eant of Federal fundi (previous set 
at IS perceat)t and Uberaliaing eligibility requirements for Fediral houaing and food 
itemp progmm partieipetion for persona reeolviiig Title V wagea. 
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Tilt M> TmiaiHf PtrtiMnhSp Aet (JTPA) wut wMtettd In 1 Ml to N^lMt tht 
CompNivtnfivt BmployRi«nt tnd Tnlninf Aet (CBTA)» and authorfaui • vwi««y oC tmMnf 
•Ml rtlat«d profraoM for loiMiieooit md ditloeattd worinrt. IHio pNframi of prfaMry 
intirist to oldtr worktrt *?# tho tltlo D-A bloek grant for MonooiMfty aiti^riwtafod 
adults and yout^ and tha titla m profram for dWooatad worfcwt. All JTPA pr^graiaa art 
parmanontly authoHsad 



0 Authorlsaa tha dnfla larfaat proy.am »dar JTPA, and pravMia tralainf and 
amploymant ralatad aarvieaa to aeonomioaUy dlaadvantacad worfctfa. At laaat N 
paroant of participants must hava incomas no Mftiar than tHa Offiaa of M aa agaiaiit 
and Bu4|«t poverty Una, or TO parcant of tha Buraau of Labor Statistioa lowar Ihrtav 
standard. Up to 10 pareant may have hifhar Ineomos if thay hava anothar barrlar to 
employmant. 

0 Sorvieas avaflabia ineluda a full ranfa of training and ralatad aotivitlaa, ineludinf 
basic am^ ramedlal aducatlon, classroom training, and on tha Job training. Howavar 
public tarviea amploymcnt undar titla n-A i; spaeifleally prohibitad. 

0 A nationwida network of Private Industry Councils comprised of local biisinsaa 
representatlvaa and other intereated IndtvidualSt plan and admlniatar tho program 
jointly with local elected officials. Local programs must maat mandatory national 
performance standards which measure factors such as Job placement rates and coat 
per placement. 

0 The overall title I^A program is heavily targeted on youth and welfare reeipienta. At 
least 40 percent of funds at the local level must be spent for disadvantaged youth, and 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent children must be served in proportion to 
their incidenoe in the eligible population. 

0 Very limited support services and income maintananoe payments are available to title 
n-A participants. Typically, support services include child care and transportationt 
income payments are generally subsistence level and based on need. No mora than IS 
percent of funds can be used for support services and income support. 

0 In Program Year 1987, four percent of participants in the regular title n-A program 
were sge $5 or older. This does not include participants in programs funded with the 3 
percent older worker set-aside. 

0 3 Percent Set-Aside - Three percent of PY89 appropriations ($1,717,000,000) for 
title n-A arc set aside at the state level specifically for tow-income older workers, 
sge 55 and over (S4 million). The 3 percent set-aside for older worken Is a^bninisterad 
directly by the states, in conjunction with local service delivery areas, and is intended 
to result in the placement of older worken in private sector Jobs. 

0 Although, the National Commission for Employment Policy recently reported that 
many states have not been able to spend all their 3 percent fumk, aoma studies 
indicate that mora older workara cmtinue to be served each year. The oommissSon 
suggests two raasons why older worken may not be wall rapraaanted in JTPA 
programs. Older worken may not be intereated in training for fidl-time employment 
(a mandatory performance standard); and program admlnistraton may recruit younger 
worken mora aggreadvely to improve their Jc^ placement rataa. 



Title n-A 
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M MbMd very b rt t^ li tiM liw m Ifiiiwlirtty mmtaiofA wotimn «!» M HMlNfef u 
ftlM t» tMr m i K iB owi y tioa «r Mmtiv. lb dMM«i Mute Um 

irorkM wiiD My MixtMtlal barriw to •aplomb Xktnm%m 
^1^^^ ffffypi!!^*** ^ pvtklvattMi li tttto IDs «l||Mi iMMdMli if* Ml 

• S«vtoM MthoriMd warn Utte 10 Mute • Ml m«t oT ii^layit UtM^r ^ 
ratetod MrtMttai, iMMte Job nmm Mrirtam At nrlgMlj iH^ tllli ■ 
eo nt timii l m 9tm% tfmtuttontw wpp uil MrvkMt bmo m t m$99 ii m tllli IM. 
HowcMfy OMittv tfttdt li^Mfttlon wMtsd by iIm IMtli Obn^wi MililMillilly 
r«vM tlM titii IB profM* wlU prntt mon flMcMUly bi pfovMM ol taMMM 
nvport to arioettod fporfem who twoU to tnMi« Mvly imiim tMr p«M of 
unoBiployiii ont« 

0 Altho«ih titte m ii iitetoiitioUy i««U«r thu titlo ll-A^ 
of oMir worktn. Worbort ofo 55 aad oiror Imivo laaroina • p if oil of tolil tltlo 
m moUiOi froa • poroont in pragitta ymt ItM to • poroont bi profiM ymt IMT. 
to FYM titli m m ippropriitid $ai3.i miUtoii Mid linrod ^^radiMto^ lIMM 



QK>fdtartb«JTrAiMlbCWloii<totoOMirlNt^ 

to Union City, N«w Jtrtiy, low-inooma oUor wortan (55 tiid otdir) wo bitof trotood 
tnd omptoyod at poropfofoirionili in tho ftoSd of oMld dqr oort at tht Onteii City Ooy Cort 
Pracmm, toe. (UCDCP). Two of tho witMnoi to PMitf n, Ms. DiM B«ry tbi Projoit 
Diroetor, and Union City Mayor Robort Moaandtn, will dtoetM tho partieOirt of tbli modal 
program* 

0 Undar tho eoordinatad pr«cram, oiigibla partioipanti raeaivo oi^t wools of etoavooK 
training in an innovativa currieulum of oarly ehOdbood fdueotion WLnd davolopmofit. 

0 Tho etoMTOom traininf eomponant li ^MMworod by and fundod throogh tba JPTA 
proffam admtobtarod by tho local eounty Offloo of CmployMoiit and IMntag tmt 
Privato Induitry ComiL WhUo anroUod to oliMroom tiibiinf , portleipiiita roeoivo a 
stipond of $}.35 por hm? paid diroetly to thorn by a partidpotlnc apoMor orfanisatlon 
undar tho Tltlo V Senior Community Sorvioo Smploymont Proptm. 

0 Following oonplotion of training, portleipants iro ptoood in dty ooro aldo podttona to 
public and privato non-profit day euro eontara and after aehool programa throogbout 
tho eounty which hr;o boon pro o e roanod by tho UCDCP. ndi pliio of tho aiodiri 
program eonaists of ap to alx montha of work oxparionoo during whfah UCOCF 
graduatea woHc f or to twenty houra por week and reeoivo a |3.)5 por hour atipand 
paid directly to them by a ^Mnaoring Title V orgontoatlon. 

0 At the completion of the aix month periodt graduatea moit into un-mMdlaod 
employment, either at emptoyoea of the portielpoting child care facility, or to other 
private or public sector day core and after achoot proframa. Qmdiatei who prefer to 
provide home baaed day care aa aalf-employod oontractoie can do ao and toohnieal 
aasbtance la avaDablo. Contimrfng education for graduatea Is also avaHablo through 
weelcend worfcihopi and aemlAMr actlvitiea. 
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AltlMwcti ooordbwtlon bttwM tlio 8C8BF antf JTPA It offtetolly iwoMfifd, «»d IN 
Union City Dty Cart Proitet is a elaar axampto of what oan tm^gt^ wbm tMa otawia, JTf A 
and tha 8C8BP contain faaturat wMeh maka eoordbiatlon dirfioidt and eraata dliiaaairtifM 
for proctan oparaton. 

0 Undar tha 8C8EP, tha numlMr of hours workad art raatriotad to part-tUaa 
am^ymant, and undar JXPA amploymant miwt ba fulMlma. 

0 Program opsraton aro not eraditad with Job piaeamant of an individual aftar tminlof 
undar JTPA and lubaaquant plaeamant in a 8CSBP position. 

0 Undar JTPA parformanea atf ndardi the waf a at antarad amploynant must axeaad tha 
nummum wtga ~ undar tha SCSEP, tha wac« eamwt axeaad tha minumum wafa. 



r^e Unitm) SUtas is tha only Waatem nation, t>asldss South Afrioa, without a 
eoordinatad national system to govern tha provision of ehild day aara aarviaa. It to 
estimated that support for day care servieas is provided through mora than thirty Fadaral 
programs. None of these programs exdusivaly support child day rare sarvieaa par aa. 

Although there are neither eomprahansiva data, nor agreement, on tha naad for ehOd 
care services in the United States, there is a general consensus that the ehild aara industry 
is having problems recruiting and retaining qualified worlcers. Considering labor forea 
trends and the increasing need for child care providers, the hearing will examine tha role 
older workers can play in this regard. 



0 More than 70% of women agrO 23 - 34 are in the labor force. In 1950, only 35% were. 

0 In 1 950, only 1 2% women with children under age six worked. Today, 57% do. 

0 Based on Bur«au of Ubor projections for the year 2000, the demand for ehild eare 
workers will grow by at least 20%, whUa demand for pre-sehool teachers will inerease 
by at least 36%. This demrnd reflects both the anticipated continued growth in the 
number of preschool children with a mother in the labor force, and the growing 
percentsi^e of chUdren enrolled in group programs prior to school entry. 



0 In 1968, there were approximately 1,250,000 public and private child care wortcars 
providir^ child care in a variety of arrangements. Women comprise over 65% of all 
child care workers. 

0 In 1938, 14.1% of chUd care workers (176,000 individuals) were age 55 and over. 

0 Average salaries range from a low of $4,800 for those worldng In private households to 
between $10,000-$ 1 2,000 for child care wor/ers in structured educational settings. 

0 Turnover rates for child care workers are high (35-60%). 

? ^ne measure of occupational retention is tenure " the average number of years a 
worker remains in a given fiald. Child care workers have an average tenure rate of 
2.7 years, compared to an average tenure of 12.5 years for a secondary seho(d 
teacher. In addition, the percentage of child care worlcers leaving the industry from 
1 986 to 1987 was 35.2% compared to 9.1% for secondary school teachers* 



ovBRvmr or child cakb nmomT 



WORKFORCE TRENDS 



RECRUITING AND RETAINING EARLY CHILDHOOD STAFF 
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8TATKIIKNT OP CAROLTN GOUHNG, DKPUTT ASSISTANT S^^XE^ 
TABT or LABOl POS DIFLOYMKNT AND TRAINING, VS. DE- 
PAimiNrOPLABOK 

lift. GoLDOfQ. Mr. Cbftirman, memben of the oommiMM, I am 
plcftgftd to hate thk opportunity to mppmr bftiow yoa to dkKnm tiie 
utilintiaQ of tho oldtr worldbv^ I wm Jiiit hi^Uiriit toiM of tto 
sriiidiMi point, in my ttttimmj. I would abo ariDM tiuit ko at 
kmad to introduoe into tha raoord thaaa two reporta whidh wa ra- 
oratly Kodttoad at tha Dnartnant of Ij^^ 

Mr. Huonv. Without o£t)actioii, it will ba ao cnkfad 

raaaAppandizI 

Ma. GouofO. lliank you. Much iji toy taatimony in turn high- 
lighta thafta laporta. 

I am aooompaniad todqr bjr a gmtlaman I ahould introduoa to 
yco, Mr. Tbomaa Plawaa» who ia Aaaociate Commiarionar of tha 
Buraau of Labor Statiatica for tha tactioo daalinc on amploymmt 
and un«nplojmant fltatiatica. Ha ia going to kaap ma booaat inaoCur 
aa tha dato gooa. 

Bfr. HuQua. WouM you q)aU hia laat nama tor ua? 

Ma. QOUNNO. P-Ir&W-BrS. 

Let ma take up in turn the 8 iamtea that you aakad that wa ad- 
droM in teatimony today, atarting with an ovai f i aw of tha labor 
market itatua of dder workera. it can ba diflBcutt to ganaraliaa 
about older woricen becauae the range of aituatiooa is ao wide. It 
ranges from people who are filing r e tir em e nt from a long time 
career job throu^ rft tir ee a who are aedaog part-time or ftifikime 
employment^ all the wur ovw to a recentlT widawed qwrna kwUng 
to enter or reenter the labor finroe aftnr a long perM of abaonca, or 
naving never worittd before. Still* gim the wide range of altua- 
ti<Hia, we can make a few Innoad general atotementft. 

The long-term trend, and thia ia acnnathing that we have juat no- 
ticed in the data, the tmd toward eariier and earlier retirement 
aouna to have slowed. Generally a| iddog, the trend tosrwd early 
retirement has bewti viewed aa reaulting primarily from poaitive 
fitttors. It meana that people fed that taey have the llnandal 
vrherewithal to retire at an eariier age than thiqr did a ge n e rat io n 
ago. But there is, as we have already neard from your statement, a 
downaide to these eariy retirements in &at the lalxn* foroe koes 
valuable resouroee iriien older woricers retire very early. 

To illustrate the trend that exiated through 1M5 or 1966, in the 
last 40 years the likelihood of a man 66 years of age or older being 
in the labor farce dedined frtan 48 pment to «bout 16 percent 
Wc in in that same 66 and older age group historically nad not 
worked that much outside the home, aiM today only 1 in 14 is in 
the labor force. That m about 7 paromt, and that ki a historic tow. 

The recent change in the trend line in the dedine of labor force 
participation has cauaed some analysta to speculate that the unin- 
terrupted long-term decline in labor force puticipation has actual- 
ly ended. I am not sure that we can actually say that, and it ia not 
exactly dear what is h^q)ening now. I have provided aome data at 
the back of my teatimony, a timle that shows the data from 1979 to 
1986 in contraiit to more recent data, and that data shows either ^, 



fkttsning out, or even a miall Upton m tho labor foroe 
tioo retee oo the nut of bmh and woomb* oUer men we 

AMther impoeMB point for w to note, I tisink, k Iheit 
thoee older peopte iprtio are etiU iierUM 
ency to move awajr from AilMme ea^loy m rt mi inio . 
empkqfment Pn^ape tbeee reoent dmmm nOaot we fmot 
•troQi eoonomjr and the atnag dmaad for labor. We hatvt jnatid 
20 nuUioa new jobe in the laet 7 jmn. Wa ito ere eeitaK ft pht- 
nomenon that Me been widriy rnofied, and that ie a ekwmim in 
the number of youth entering the labor foroa 
With the etrong demand for War in reoeut fMm. particnlar^ in 



the eervioee area, which Mr. Steerni dted^and in the retell tngj^ 



where many yeungeten have traditionaliy worked, 
had to take up the ilack. A bit of it hae been taken up bgr oUir 
wo^kere. 

A fow worde about older workere who are aeked about retfae- 
ment. Tlioee who eay that they would like to work bqr^^id ite 
^normal retirement age prefor the option of part-time wxk with 
their current employers to having to go out wcA Una a new iob. 
However, this gradual retirement optixKi, if you will, of moving m a 
transiti(mal way to retirement from ftiU-tune to part-time worii 
with the iame empkmr, and then to biSL retirement, ae an option, 
is rarely available. Most employers do not provide ein|dqyees with 
such a choice. 

And as is pointed out in the BLS report, wh^ you have, the 
parlrtime job maricet tends to be very limited in the types oi wotk 
that is offered and in the financial rewsufda finr that wor jl It is true 
for all workers; so it is true also for older woricers. 

What we are seeing is that when a workn* does retire, or at least 
until now, they tend to retire at the eerliest age allowed under 
Social Security, and when they retire twt^^hirds of them leave the 
work force permanently. 

The toum question to answer, I think, is to what degree would 
these workers stay in the work force, to what degree would tbsy 
prefer to work, and under what oonditicms. We kmiw that 97 per- 
cent or so of the older wmkers who are out of the l^bcur force, tell 
the Census Bureau interviewers in the mwthly interviews tiiat 
they do not want a job. Some, however, may be eeying that thqr do 
not want a job under tho current 0(mditi<ms, the current rates of 
pay, the current incentives or disincentives that are offered by the 
pension system, the types ci jobs, and the financial rewwds* CSer- 
tainly there can be a mismatch between their job asfdrations and 
what the labor market currently offers. 

As to your secoml questicm, what do we see for the near fiiture, 
our current BLS projections, which go out to the year 2000, ware 
based (m the data for 1986, and that data showed a oontinuation of 
the long-term decline in labor force participation on the part of 
older men and older woioen. However, with the inclusian of new 
data since 1986, that view must be tempered Tlie new SLS prqjec- 
tions are still in the process of bdng produced. We expect tbwi to 
be available within the next 6 to 8 weeks, and as soon as thqr are 
ready, Mr. Chairman, we will forward thstn to you ao that you can 
look at them in the context oi the Sodal Security earnings, disre- 
gard changes and other matters that you may be taking up. 

^ 3S 
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New (actors can influence the future labor market activity of the 
elderly, and I would catesoriie them three warn One aet ia raided 
to tha buaiiieaB oyde in recearioM when joba are aeaite; Ubor 
meAet participation falls off because peo|da do not see job possi- 
bilities. 

The 8ecx>nd set are structural, and we can do Tvy little to influ- 
ence those, althoui^ thqr are very definitely a factor in the aoom* 



The structural factm that I see that may point to a potential 
addldonal rise in the partidpaticm rate of ddw workafs. Our ecm- 
omf is moving away fnmi i^iysically demanding work Wa ^ra 
seeing a much higher pnmnticm of service and infimnrtioii-baaed 
jobs, not i^ysically demanding. 

We are alao seeing higher levels (tf educational attainment on 
the nart of our wofrkm, including older workm, and wt are seeing 
a related riiie in the number of inxrfiBssicmal and managsrid Jobs 
that these more educated workers hold, and they tend to remain in 
them to older aaea. 

And finally, aemographic trends, which I mentioned earlier* can 
increase the leverage of the older worker in the job martast iW* 
ticularly important is the fidl in the number of new labor fbroe en* 
trance, youth, and e have already seen the crest of the wave of 
the increase in women's labor force participation. 

As I said, those factors are structural dbanges that are largely 
occurring outside our direct influence. But there is another aet of 
factors which I would call attitudinal whidi we can do a lot dKmt» 
and I would raise in that context the issu i of empltqrer peroeptions. 
A few firms around the country have special programa wfaiui idm 
at retaining or attracting their own okknr workers, or rscntiting 
new older workers, new retirees, to omie to wmk for them. Let me 
mention three that are not at all shy about singing the j^aiass (rf 
their older worker work force. Travelers Insurance, BfdXmaldX 
and Kelly Services, tell us that they are depending more and more 
heavily on older workers to fill their labcxr force needa. 

In contrast, many managers and companiaa still have very nega- 
tive views about older workers, and those percqitims tend to mom 
up in hirinff, promotion, training, and retentioii pdides in those 
companies. However, as the labor market gets tii^ter, and a mod 
worker is at more of a premium, I suspect th«ie companies will be 
looking towards older workers more and more for hdp, and I sus- 
pect that their perceptions of the skills and abilities of these work- 
ers will char ge. 

As to your third question, with resp«ct to the issue of whether 
the Nation can and should encourage older wor k ers to stay in Vbe 
labor force longer, the Secretary's task force report that you have, 
and that I have submitted tor the record, pomts out that dder 
workers are important to the success of American industry, not 
only as a resource for production, but because of the maturity, and 
experience, and stability they bring to our emfdoyment work mroe. 

I think in summary we can aay that retiremrat that is a pmna- 
ture departure from the labor force becomes a real cost to the 
worker, to the emplojrer, and to the country as a whole. 

Let me finiah by giving you our views on encountging senior citi- 
zens to help meet the needs for day care in this country. Your own 
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eamt I think, Mr. Tauke is very pmuanm. Becauae of tl^ em)en- 
•nc9 and thair position in society, I think our dderly cstinns can 
relate to young pacqj^e in ways that are uniqiie and bsneftcial. 
Many have the time available, they are highly skilled, and they 
can fill a need that voungiteri have for role modds, mentoring, 
and for good relationdiipB with dmendable, truetnoithy adulla. 

You are going to hear latw aoout a modd profram ta ^Jnioa 
City, New Jersey. That prqject, if I understand oonwetly, is ftmded 
in part by (me the programs I was goiag to mention in natkmal 
terms, the Senior Community Service Bmuqyment Program under 
Title 5 (tf the Older Americans Act The Derjxtment of Labor ad- 
ministers this subejdised employment program for senior km 
income workers in part-time community service jobe* And in 1987, 
the last year for which we have cm^lete prognmi data, about 
9,000 positiims, or 14 percent of the total nomlmr, were in the fidM 
of education, and someUiing under haif, probaUy about 40 percent 
of those education poaitkms, were involved in duld care. We think 
that has been a very successful effin-t of that program. 

In addition, we have some other partnerships with JTPA, and 
the Senior C(»nmunity Service Emidmrnent Program, and also the 
Job Corpe Program, and the Senior Program. In Job Ccnps ssnimr 
enrollees have worked as teacher aides and health aides. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman, and after we hear 
from the other witnesses, I will try to answer your questionB. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Golding follows:] 
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Dnory UBJwnm mcmtuat or iamb 

fOft BKMHOT MP fMOinM 
8T7BCOIMZTTII OV lU HMMW P W B jig ) nPU>YllBIT 

u*t* mn or snnramfzvig 

Mr. axainan and nmimxm of tiM Suboo—Att— t 

I Ml plmtkumA to liMTz this opportunity to appoa r boforo you 
today to dlscuM tlio Uv^'.lllaatlon of iJio oldor voxicforoo. I an 
accoipanlod today b^r 1hc«£* rX^woa, Aaaoolato Buroau of Labor 
Statistics coMlsslonar tor toploynrnt and Uno^loynant 
Statistics. 

As you Icnovr In January of this yoar tbo Dapartnsnt rsloasod 
a rsport of fonar Socrotary NoLaughlln's Oldor itorlMr Task roreo 
and a socond roport, proparod by tho Suroau of Labor Statistics 
(BIA) , on tha labor sarkst problsas of oldsr workors* X vould 
llko to sutailt thoso roports to tbs Subco— Ittos for tbs rooord. 
Ny tostlnony draws boavlly fros tbsss raports* 

I will discuss in turn tho Issuss you asksd mm to addross In 
your Isttor of invitation, boginning with an ovsrvlow of tho 
labor narkot status of oldsr worksrs* It is difficult to 
gonsraliss about tho labor narkot status of oldsr woxkors, 
bocauso wa sust oovor such a wldo rangs of situations-^froM tho 
long*carsor saployoo facing a doclslon of whsthor or not to 
rotlro, to tbs rotlrso looking for part-tias work, to tho 
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r«e«itly vldow«d womb vIio mMMLy la tfMmd to Mtor thm paid 
worlcforoo aft^r aany yMn out of it. 

Still, a fay broad atataMnui oaa bo M4a. Tho Xonr-ton 
trand tovarda oar liar and oarllor rotlrftnt aooM to bavo olovad 
in tho last fov yoara. Wa could only rammm, howwor, to nbat 
oxtont that trond la duo to oom MndaMntal 0IMU190 in tha 
rotlroMnt proooao or to what oxtont it la tho rooult ot a lonf 
porlod of rapid job oxpanalo... Gonorally opoaking, tbo troad 
tovarda oarllar rotlroaont haa boon vlo«od aa roouXtlng prlMrlly 
froo poaltlvo factora— opaclflcally, laprovod financial rooourcoo 
availabla to oldar paraona. Including bottor Ooolal Soeurity 
bonoflta, aoro and battar ponaiono, and Inoroaaoa in «oalth« 

But thara la also a dovnaido to tho oarly rotiroMonta, 
inasmuch aa tha labor forco loooa valuabla roaoureoa vhon oldor 
vorkora rotiro vory aarly. To ooaM axtont tho atructuro of tho 
Social Soeurity and privata ponaion ayataaa say not only onabla 
•arly ratiranont but, in aoM caaoa, oncourago it. •till, it la 
fair to aay that a groving nuabor of oldor citisono havo boon 
ablo to anjoy a longar, financially aoeuro rotironant. 

Aa an illuatratior of that trond, in tho loot 40 yoara tha 
likalihood of a nan ago «5 or oldor boing in tho labor foroo 
doclinod froB 4t porcont to only about 10 paroont today. IfoMn 
in that ago group novor vorkod that auch outaida tho hoM, and 
today only 1 in 14 la in tho labor foroo— about 7 poroont— whioh 
io about aa lov aa that figuro haa avor boon. 

Rocont tronda in vork activity of oldor vorkora, howovar. 
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hmvm oftUMd momm aiMXysts to spMUata that tte ualntttm^ted 
long-ton aoolioo In lobor foroo port lelpot Ion, uhloU hoo 
portlcolorly offootod noa, hoo ondod. 

Itet oxoctly lo hopponing imv? ao obown in tiM tolilo tliot 
oocQ^^loo ny mritton ototoMnt, for mm, botvoon lf7t and 
tho trond woo otill door— o oontiauotlon of tho Ioiir>tor» 
doclino in vork ootlvlty. Blaoo thoa, for oooh of tho oo^ 9roi«o 
ovor 55, wo novo ooon olthor o fUttoning out or ovon o oaoll 
upturn In thooo portlclpotlon rotoo. rbm trond for womm oloo 
tondo to bo upword, oXtbough, po:; ::lcttlorIy for tbo yoongoct 
group, tbot poth prodotoo tbo ono f or non. Anotbor iaportont 
point io tbot, onong tbooo oldor poroono who oro otill working, 
thoro io o oontinuod tondoncy to novo fron full-tino to port-tino 
work, prosuMbly roflocting o shift fron eoroor jobo to 
transitional onos prior to full rotiromnt. 

Porfaapo thoso rocont chan^os in participation ratoo rofloct 
tho strong donand for labor in rooont yoars— wo havs oddod ooao 
20 Billion jobo ovor tho courso of tho noarly 7-yoar curront 
ocononic oxpanoion. And tho incroaso in voluntary port-tmo work 
, octivity anong oldor workors suggosts that thoy aro starting to 
roap soM bonofit fioa tho slowdown in tho nuj^ors el youth 
sntsring tho labor forco. Tho doolino in tho youth population, o 
koy to tho labor shortage sconario that !»■ surs ovsryono horo 
has road about or discussod at ono tlM or anothor, has 
■anifostod itsolf in a 4 Million doolino in tho youth labor foroo 
in tho last docada. with tho strong dosMmd for labor in rooont 
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^iottlarXy la MrvioM Md r«Uil tr^to, mim wuv 
youngstm hmw tnditioMlly vorM, iiwuoni Ims ImiA to tft l^t ^ 
tiM fllaok* And M a bit of it, tbou^ not a lot, 1mm boon talM 
up by older workors. 

If yott Mkod vliothor this sbortogo of youavotora in tbo job 
■arkot will aolva tba Job naoda of oldar verliora, tbo anMiar 
night ba "yaa" for acM, but for aany othora, nayba noat othara, 
it would taa "no." Thoaa oldar workara abo aay tbay aoald lltoa to 
work bayong normal ratiroMit aga neat oftan would profar tba 
option of ^;;art*-tina work with tbair ourrant aa^oyara to that of 
finding a uaw Job. tbay know that thalr walua to tbair loni-^tam 
aaployar, in a Job that tbay bava aaatarad through yaara of 
training and axparianoa, ia graatar than it ia to a now a^loyar, 
particularly in a naw ^ocupation. m auob a caaa, tbay would ba, 
in affact, atarting ovar and woulo probably ba paid aooordiagly. 

Tba gradual-ratiraMnt option, bowavar* ia raraly availabla. 
Moat aaployara do not provida tbair ai^loyaaa with auoh a cboica, 
and that daciaion aay ba affaetad by panaion proviaiooa. oldar 
workara, than, oftm faoa tha s^ioa of ootitinuing to work full 
tiaa tha yaar round in tbair long-bald Joba or catiring 
coaplataly fro« that Job. And, aa ia pointad out in tha 
r^rt on tha labor aarkat probloM of older workara, tha part- 
tiaa Job mi^gkmt, at laaat now, tanda to ba vary liaitad in tha 
typaa of work and in tha financial rawaxda availabla. it im that 
way for all workara, not juat oldar onaa. 

Nora oftan than not, than, abaa a workar deaa ratira, it ia 
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at th« MrllMt «9« aXXoMd und«r SoqlaX Security. And «rh«n tiMy 
r«tlr«i, aati froa tb« social a«eurlty Mtelnlstratlon muqgmt tbat 
probably tvo*thlr^ 1mv« tbo vorkforoo poxMiiontly. 

Th« toughsst quMtlon To vh«t oxtont would tlMoo 
rstlrttoo prof«r to worlc, and und«.? what oondlt.lons? «• knov that 
tha vaat Majority of oldar workars «ho ara out of tha labor foroa 
tall tha Canaua luraau ititarvlavars aach aonth that thay do not 
want a job. And cartalnly, for Mny, parhapa aoat, that raponaa 
raflacts thalr trua prafaranca for lalaura aftar a llfatiaa of 
work. Soaa, hovavar, aay ba aaylng that thay doo*t want tha 
typaa of joba aval labia to thaa mdtr pry*^*^ gondifciona^^y and 
otharvlaa. Carta Inly, though, a nuabar of analyata hava arguad 
thara la of tan a alaaatch batwaan tha joL aaplratlona of oldar 
paraona and tha typaa and condltlona of work currant ly offar^. 
Thua, wa saa aa nany paopla baglnnlng to draw Social Sacurlty 
banaflta at aga 62, whan thay ara flrat allglbla, aa wa do for 
all othar agaa coablnadl And, onca thay do ao, aoat oft an thay 
do not work any aora. 

Ifhat do wa aaa for tha naar-tara futura? Currant BLS 
projactlona to tha yaar 3000 wara baaad on data through 1996, and 
thay ahowad a continuation of tha long*tan dacllna In labor 
forca activity of oldar aan and woman. But, by 19t6, no claar 
algn of a changa In chat trand had aaargad. ^Ith tha Inclualon 
oi data alnca 1S86, that viaw auat ba taaparad. Naw BL8 
projactlona, baaad on aora racant data, will ba aval labia aoon, 
and wa will aaka thaaa projactlona aval labia to tha Subcoanlttaa 
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Itony fcfMTB %xm at vork that om, «nd will, infliMncM tbm 
fatan labor aartMt activity of tha aldarly. An anmwlu 
doMitum ooiild llBlt opportunitiaa for ratixMo and furtbar 
raduoa tha miabar of oldar full-tlaa vorkara through 
dlaplacoMnt, or «>^roQgh a rlaa In tha uaa of aarly-ratlraaant 
Inoantlvaa. 

On tha othar band, aosa factora point to a potantlal rlaa In 
work activity amg tha aldarly: 

o tha nova aimy froa phyaloally dawndlng vortc, ao ooMon 
for Mich of tha currant ganaratlon of oldar paraona, to 
■arvlca and Inforaatlon-baaad jcha; 
o hlghar lavala of aducatlonal attalraaant for ratlroMnt- 
a9« Man and woMn In tha futura, and a raXatad rlaa In 
tha nrnbar of profaaalonal and aana^arlal joba that 
thaaa aora aducatad workara tand to hold (and raa«ln In 
to oldar agaa) ; and 
o daMgraphlc tranda which could Incraaaa tha lavaraga of 
olilar workara In tha Job aarkat. Particularly 
laportant la tha fall In tha nuabar of naw labor forca 
antranta, and tha aakaup of tha labor pool^^a rlaa In 
tha proportion of thoaa who ara oftan tha laaat 
praparad to antar tha job aarkat. 
lach of thaaa factora*-tha aova frca bruta work to brain 
work, tha rlaa In tha aduoatlon of futura ooho^ . ^ of oldar 
workara, and tha changing daMographlca axa atruotural changaa 
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that an largaly out«ld« our direct Influttnca. Any ofaang — In 
prlvata and public policy, Including panslon rulM, will furthar 
influanca tha futura couraa of work and ratiraaa«tt trands. 

Tha laaua of aaployar paro^tlona ia vary iivortant and 
daoarvaa aantlon har«i. A fav flna around tha country h«v«, for 
aa long as a dacada now, had apaclal prograM to aitliar ratain 
thalr own oldar trorlcara or to racruit ratlra a a. Tvawalara' 
Inauranca, McDonald* a, and Xally Sarvlcaa, for axaapXa*-- thraa 
dlvaraa coaipanlaa«ara baginni^ig to dapand aora and sora haavily 
on oldar paraona to fill thalr labor naada. And thasa coai^laa 
ara not at all ahy about alnglng tha pralaaa of thaSr oldar 
vorkara. But atudlaa ahow that aany aanagars at 111 hava vary 
nagatlva vlawa about tha uaafulnaaa of oldar paraona to thalr 
organizations, and thoaa parcaptionc ahow up In tha hiring, 
promotion and training daclalona that thay maJca avary day. 
optlalatlcally, aa labor markat raalltlaa forca Many aaployara to 
coapata aora agraaalvaly for a dacllning labor pool, thay will 
look tovarda oldar vorkara for halp, and, I auapact, thalr 
parcaptiona of tha akllla and abllltlaa of thoaa workara will 
changa along tha way. 

Nlth raapact to tha laaua of whathar tha Nation can and 
ahould ancouraga oldar workara to atay In tha labor foroa longar, 
tha Sacratary*a Taak Forca r^>ort polnta out that oldar workara 
ara Important to tha auccaaa of Aaarlcan Induatry, not only aa a 
raaourca for production, but alao for Uia maturity and axparlanca 
thay bring to tha worl^laca. To tha axtant that workara ratlra 




•t youngMT wqmm, tHoM qiMiltiM of tbm JMrleta imrfcfom m 
dlBlnlalMd. kt th% MM tiM, thoM who i^tlrv mmtmr thmmmlym 
frott l^^rtant aoitrom of fliwiiolal Mourlty, pmonal IdMitlty, 
• MiiM of •cfal w w ufit and a Ioom of mecUl intmwtlon. 
1lior«foro, rotiMont that Is a •praaatura" dapwtara froa tlia 
labor feroa, affpaclally if it la a xwXt of In^iproprlato public 
pollclaa or a lack of knovladgo, baooM a roal coat to tha 
Individual vozteTr tho aoiployar and tha Matj^. 

I will concluda by giving you our viova on ancouraglng 
sanlor cltlsana to balp fill tho n^d for quality day cara 
provldars. in our vlav, tbara la auch to ba gainad by using 
oldar vorkars to aaat tha naads for day cara. Bacausa of thalr 
axparlanca and position In aoclaty, our aldarly cltlsana can 
ralata to yoeng paopla In ways that ara unlqua and banaflclal. 
Many hava tlM avallabla, ara highly aklllod, and can fill tha 
naad that chlldran hava for aaaningful ralatlonshlps with 
dapandabla, trustworthy adulta. Tha talants of oldar parsons can 
ba utllisad to haip aaat tha nmm^ of at rlak youth aa wall, 
through aarvlng sa nantors, taachlng baalc Ufa akllla, job 
raadlnass and vocational akllia as wall as providing tha 
actional atablllty, guidanca and social attachaant which thaaa 
youth naad and ara saaking. 

Through tha sanlor Coaaunity Sarvlca laployaant Prograa 
(8C8BP) undar Tltla V of tha oldar AMrlcana Act, tha Dapartaant 
of Labor adalnlatars a program of aaployMnt for sanlor, low- 
incoM parsons in part-tlna coaaunlty aarvlca Joba. In thla 
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prograa In Xfi7, about 9,000 positions, or 14 pwrouit of %ll 
po«ltioi», vm In tho floi4 ^^f education. An MtlMtad 40 
pwrc«»t of tliMo if«r« involved with dilld oara. Many of tHaaa 
poaltluns, such ac tSLcbsr aidas, vwcs dlMotly rslatsd to ths 
provision of ssrvlcss to ehlXdrwi, and otbsr posltlotis provldsd 
cXarical and custodial asslstanos In schools, m addition, in a 
coordinatsd affort batinsaR SCSI? and ths Job Corps, SCSIF 
anroXXaas havs worksd as tsachsr ald^^ and hsalth aidas. 

Mr. Chalnan, this concludas ny parsd tssti»OD>y. At tbls 
tiss I would ho plaasad to ansvsr any quastion that you or ethar 
Subconlttsa soiibars say havs. 



Labor fores participation ratst for wmn and woMn aga 55 and 
ovar, 1979, 1915, 1911, and I sonth avsrago. 1919 



1979 



1985 



1999 



MEN 



55-59 ysart 
€0*61 ysars 
€2-64 ysart 
€5-69 yaart 



70 ysart t^t\<* ovar 



02.1 
71.9 
54.3 
29.6 
13.8 



79.6 
68.9 
46.1 
24.5 
10.5 



79.3 
67.0 
45.4 
25.8 
10.9 



79.3 
68. S 

45.1 
26.3 
11.2 



55-59 ysart 
60-61 ysart 
62-64 ysart 
65-69 yaart 



48.7 
40.8 
28.8 

15.3 
4.C 



SO. 3 
40.3 
28.7 
13.5 
4.3 



53.3 
41.7 
?8.5 
15.4 
4.4 



54.3 
43.0 
29.7 
16.4 
4.4 



70 ysart and ovar 
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Mr. HuomsB. ThtnV you, Ms. Golding. 
Mr. Eooff, welccmie. 

STATEMENT OF L01TI8 D. ENOFF, DEPUTY CX>MllI8aiON£R FOR 
raOGRAMg, SOCIAL SBCDOITY ADMINIgRATHW 

Mr. Enon. Tbtmk you very much, Mr. Chairman, and memberi 
of the oommittoe. I aiquneciate the o^xKunity to be here with you 
today. I agree with you that apedal attention must be given to the 
neediB of older worl^rs. llieir skills and ezperimoe are impcttiant 
national resources, and we must cultivate and encourage umn to 
be used. 

People who administer the Social Securi^ Program, are keenly 
aware of the influence that the Social Security policies have on the 
retirement decisions of older Americans. We alco recognise that 
there are a multitude of forces that impact on the work and retire- 
ment dedsicms of older Americans. 

Research suggests that private pensions, personal assets, labor 
market forces, are probably more significant in determining retire- 
ment behavior than Social Security benefits and poUdes. So at 
your suggestion, I would like to summarise a few points under 
tliree categories, again starting with what our reseuch shows 
about older workers. 

Our research would sa^ that the labor for^ participation rate 
does decline rapidly with mcrease in age. About 56 percent cf those 
aged 65 to 64 are in the labor force compared to 20 perorat of those 
affed 65 to 69, and down to 7 percent when we reach age 70 and 
above. Men, as Ms. Golding has indicated, are almost twice as 
likely as women, to be in the labor force after age 65. There are 
almost three times as many fiill-time older workers as part-time 
older workers, and men £u^ more likely again to work full-time 
than are women. 

In recent years th^re has generally been a trend toward earlier 
retirement. We are looking forward to this data from the Labor De- 
partment that shows some change in that, but generally meaking 
the migority of workers have voluntanly withdrawn from the labor 
force rather than stopping work for reasons such as health, ^>r em- 
ployer's decisio^^ 

In addition, tne percentage of those who retired volimtarilv has 
increased. For example, our studies indicate that in iM9 24 per- 
cent of the men v\o began to receive Social Security retirement 
benefits before age 65 chose to retire. By 1982 that percentage had 
increased to 42 pero^nt. 

A few words aboui our research, and what it would show in early 
retirement. The trend toward voluntary early retirement, especial- 
ly among men, has been widely recognised for some time. The 
migor reason for this decline was the substantial improvement in 
the availability and size of retirement income. Mors people can 
now financially afford to retire at earlier Retirement income 
from all sources, that is. Social Security, private pensions, inomie 
from assets, rose dramaticallpr. For example, ^qmndmately 36 per- 
cent of all married couples m which the huAand was a^ 6d or 
over, received pensions m 1976, while the percentage receiving pen- 
sions in 1986 was up to 60 percent. 

ER?C 




Aside from the ava^ilahiliity oi adequate retirraient inoome, other 
lEKiort alao tend to dieoouiaffe older indivkiaab from workiiig. The 
Natkm's wage stnicture rewlte in a riaing pattern of wane that 
favora older workere at the expenae at younger workeri. oeeauee 
older worimra are generally 0M>re upraaiTet many emptoym are 
reluctant to hire oMer workers, and, in fact, may racoorage than 
to retire. 

Private pensions tend to encourage early retirun»t hy providinff 
liberal benefits. In some cases, for example, penakms are rednosu 
less than is actuarially fair, while another's pmaioQS nay a mpi^^ 
ment until the early retiree reaches age 62 and is eUciUe for flfocia) 

Security. 

Hie cost (rf* training an older worker must be sbsoibed ovw a rel- 
ativelv short period of time, and also older woitera can asldom con- 
vert rrom fuiI-time to part-time work without changing jobs and 
suffering reductions in wages and fringe heists. 

Regarding the retirement earnings test, you especially asked that 
I comment on the positive and nentiv*) factcn involvo^d. Let me 
summariae some of the ariguments for retaining the test and then I 
will talk about some of the reasons for ^eliminating it 

Proponents of retaining the retirement earnings test have gener- 
ally presraited the foUowmg arguments. Elimim:ting the test would 
change Social Security from an insurance program against the loss 
of income at retirement to an earnings-based annuity payable upon 
reaching a defined retirement age. 

Second, eliminating the test would primarily advantage higher 
income benefidaries. 

Third, eliminatiiu^ the test would be costly, increasing benefit 
payments by about |13 billion a year. 

Finally, eliminating the test would turn us away from the m^)or 
policies adopted by uie 1983 Bipartisan National Cammi8si(m on 
Social Security. 

Those in favor of modifying or eliminating their earnings test on 
the other hand have generally used the foxlowing arguments. One, 
Social Seciuity benefits are an earned right, bought and paid for, 
and should not be withheld from eligible beneficiaries for any 
reason. Further, the annuity concept has already been established 
at a^e 70, since benefits are payable at that point regardless of 
earnings. 

Second, the earnings test discourages beneficiaries from working 
because the effective marginal tax rate on earnings, takinff into ac- 
count the test itself, the Social Security taxes, and as Mr. Tauke 
has pointed out, can approach 100 percent of the earnings. 

Third, by discouraging beneficiaries from working, we earnings 
test deprives the country's labor force of the skills and experience 
of older workers. 

Also, the earnings test encourages older workers to participate in 
the undexvround economy, espedaHy those in need of additional 
income. Also, since the investment income that may be earned by a 
retiree does not count for earnings test purposes. The test discrimi- 
nates against those who depend on income from work to supple- 
ment their retirement. 

Finally, the eaminps test is complicated. is difficult to under- 
stand, costly, and difficult to administer. 
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In omclusiGii. I belMve that in order to best mm this Nation, 
the Social Security Program ihouU aeithar impede oldar Ameri- 
cans fnm wo^ina if thqr widli to do eo, nor operate to deprive the 
eccmoiny (rfthe^lla and expoienoe of oldw wotkeri. Oldw Aa^ 
H>in» ai« a tieaaury ci knowledge, eaq^erinoe, and knoiMMm. We 
believe that as a lociety we fihould enoourage the iharing of th^ 
treaeuie, and 'n the coming dect^ with the dunging demognpii- 
ic make-iu> and dcwer expansian of the work finice, we F-^iiieve 
there willbe a greater o/f^wtumiy to do that 

That oondudee my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Enoff follows:] 
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KR. CnAZRHAN and NCMtCR. THE COMKZTTCK, TNANK 
YOU roll ZNVZTIN6 MC TO $KAIC TO YOU TODAY ON A SUOJCCT 
THAT Z$ OF ZNTERCST TO ALL OF U$ WHO ARC ZIIVOLVCD IN 
MTZRCHCNT ZNCOMC POLICY AMD WHO ARC CONCCRNCD AMUT 
THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF OLDER AMERICANS IN SENERAL. As 
WE ACKNOWLEDGE THE REALITY OF AN AOINfi FOFULATION* IT 
RECONES CLEAR THAT SPECIAL ATTENTION MUST RE OIVEN TO 
THE FRORLEMS AND NEEDS OF OLDER WORKERS. ThE SKILL AND 

experience which older workers srino to our lator torce 
are important national resources which must re utilized 
and encouraged. 

The Social Security program is, of course, the 

SINGLE largest RETIREMENT INCOME PROGRAM IN THE NATION. 
We WHO ADMINISTER THIS PROGRAM ARE KEENLY AWARE OF THE 
INFLUENCE THAT SOCIAL SECURITY POLICY HAS ON THE 
RETIREMENT DECISIONS OF OLDER AMERICANS. CONVERSELY, 
WE ALSO RECOGNIZE THAT CHANGES IN RETIREMENT REHAVIOR 
AND WORK PATTERNS OF OLDER AMERICANS ULTIMATELY HAVE A 

significant impact on the structure and health of the 
Social Security system itself. 

hhllLE ACKNOWLEDGING THE IMPORTANT INFLUENCE OF 

Social Security, we recognize that a multiplicity of 
forces impact upon the work and retirement decisions of 
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OLDER Americans. Recent research suggests that private 

PENSIONS, PERSONAL ASSETS, LAIOR MARKET FORCES. ETC., 
ARE PRORAtLY MORE SIGNIFICANT IN DETERMXHIH6 RETIREMENT 
•EHAVIOR THAN SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AND POLICIES. 

The Social Security Administration's Office of 
resrarch and statistics conducts ongoing studies of the 

rHTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM AND 
THE WORK PATTERNS OF OLDER AMERICANS. In ADDITION, THE 

Office of Research and Statistics engages in rf^earch 

PROJECTS THAT DEFINE AND MEASURE THE OTHER ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL, AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE THE 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF OLDER AMERICANS. ThE 
FINDINGS CONTAINED IN MY TESTIMONY ARE BASED, IN LARGE 
PART, ON THEIR WORK. 



I WOULD LIKE TO BEGIN BY TELLING YOU WHAT WE KNOW 
ABOUT OLDER WORKERS. NOT SURPRISINGLY, THE LABOR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION RATE FOR OLDER PERSONS DECLINES RAPIDLY 
WITH INCREASING AGE. ABOUT 55 PERCENT OF THE YOUNGEST 
SEGMENT OF OLDER WORKERS, THOSE AGED 55 TO 64, ARE IN 
JUt LABOR FORCE. ThE PERCENTAGE FALLS TO 20 PERCENT 
FOR THOSE AGED 65 TO 69, AND TO 7 PERCENT FOR THOSE 
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ACEo 70 OR ou>u. At all aces, men a*e mom lxkely to 

■E ZN TNE LABOK RMCE THAN UOMCN. AWMMZMATELY 
40 PERCENT OF HE4 A6ED SS OR OLDER ARE ZN THE LABOR 
FORCE COMPARED WITH 22 PERCENT OF UONEN. 

In 1988, fc.^$T TNREE-OUARTERS OF WORKERS A6ED SS 
OR OLDER WERE II0RKZN6 FVLL-TIME. OnE QUARTER WORKED 
RART-TZME. AND 3 PERCENT WERE UNEHPLOYEO BUT CONTZNUED 
TO BE ZN THE LABOR POOL. Nen WERE MORE LZKELY TO WORK 
FULL-TZME THAN WOMEN (80 PERCENT VERSUS 64 PERCENT). 
WHZLE WOMEN WERE TWZCE AS LZKELY TO WORK PART-TZME 
(34 PERCENT COMPARED TO 17 PERCENT OF NEN) . 

About 80 percent of people zn the ubor force 

AGE 55 AND OLDER WERE WA6E AND SALARY WORKERS. 
SZXTEEN PERCENT WERE SELF-EMPLOYED. AND 4 PERCENT WERE 
EZTHER UNPAZO FAMZLY WORKERS OR WERE UNEMPLOYED. QlDER 
MEN WERE ALMOST TV.CE AS LZKELY TO BE SELF-EMPLOYED AS 
OLDER WOMEN (20 PERCENT VERSUS 11 PERCENT) . TnOSE 
WORKERS AGED 65 OR OLDER WERE MORE LZKELY TO BE SELF- 
EMPLOYED THAN THOSE AGED 55 TO 64 (24 PERCENT VERSUS 
14 PERCENT). ThZS WAS ESPECZALLY TRUE FOR MEN. 
ThZRTV PERCENT OF W0RKZN6 MEN AGED 65 OR OLDER WEPE 
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SELF-CMPLOYED COMPARED WITH 16 FEICEKT OF THOSE AOED 55 
TO 64. C0»4PA1UBLE PERCENTAGES FOR WOMEN WERE 
15 FERCENT AND 9 PERCENT, RESFECTZVELY. 

Retired MoMcgas 

The SSA 1982 New Benefzczary Survey (NBS) provided 

us MITH INFORMATION AlOUT RETIRED WORKERS WHO RECEIVED 
THEIR FIRST BENEFIT IN THE PERIOD JuNE 1980 THROUGH 

Hay 1981. The NBS is a nationally reprei^entatxve. 

CROSS-SECTIONAL SURVEY THAT USES A SAMPLE OF NEWLY 
ENTITLED BENEFICIARIES SELECTED FROM SSA'S HaSVCR 

Beneficiary Record. The analysis focuses on those 

RESPONDENTS WHO ARE YOUNGER THAN AGE 72 AT THE TIME OF 
THE INTERVIEW. 

UlTH REGARD TO THOSK OLDER AMERICANS WHO HAVE LEFT 
THE LABOR FORCE, IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT 
ACCORDING TO THE NBS, 37 PERCENT OF RETIREES SURVEYED 
SAID THAT THEY CHOSE RETIREMENT. ThIS REPRESENTS A 

significant increase in those retiring voluntarily. 
Men were mor^ ! tkely than women to leave because they 

CHOSE TO retire (4S TERCENT VERSUS 28 PERCENT), AND 
WOMEN WERE MORE LIKELY TO LEAVE FOR FAMILY OR 
UNSPECIFIED REASONS (33 PERCENT VERSUS 11 PERCENT). 
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AiOUT 25 PERCENT OF RETIREES SURVEYED STATED THAT THEY 
KAD LEFT THE LAtOR FORCE FOR HEALTH REASONS; V PERCENT 
WERE LAID OFF, LOST THEIR JOSS OR OTHERWISE LEFT THEIR 
JOBS INVOLUNTARILY AT THE INITIATION OF THEIR 
EMPLOVERS; AND 21 PERCENT LtFT FOR FAMILY OR 
UNSPECIFIED REASONS. As AGE INCREASED, THE PERCENTAGE 
WHO LEFT THE LABOR FORCE VOLUNTARILY INCREASED AS DID 
THE PERCENTAGE WHO LEFT INVOLUNTARILY AT THE INITIATION 
OF THEIR EMPLOYER. 

A COMPARISON OF A PORTION OF THE 1982 DATA WITH 
DATA FROM A SIMILAR SURVEY CONDUCTED IN 1969 REVEALS 

that the percent of men who became entitled to social 
Security benefits at ages 62 to 64 and who chose to 

RETIRE INCREASED FROM 24 PERCENT IN 1969 TO 42 PERCENT 

IN 1982. Over the same period, the percentage who said 

THEY STOPPED WORKING FOR HEALTH REASONS FELL FROM 
54 PERCENT TO 29 PERCENT. EMPLOYER-INITIATED JOB LOSS 
REMAI^'^D constant at 17 PERCENT. ThUS, IN A PERIOD 
WHEN THERE WAS A MOVEMENT TOWARDS EARLIER RETIREMENT, 
MOST OF THE INCREASE, AT LEAST ACCORDING TO THE SELF- 
REPORTED REASONS OF YOUNGER RETIREMENT-AGED MEN, WAS 
CAUSED BY VOLUNTAftY, EHPLOYEE-INITIATEO WITHDRAWAL FROM 
THE LABOR FORCE. 
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tAKLY jgTIPgMgtlT 

The trend toward voluntary early retzrencnt. 

ESPECIALLY AMONG MEN, NAS KEN IIZOELY RECOMZZED FOR 

SOME TZME. For men, labor FORCE rartzczratzon rates or 

THOSE ASED 65 OR OLDER FELL FROM 27 TO 17 PERCENT 
■ETWEEN 1970 AND 1988; FOR THOSE A6ED 55 TO 64, THE 
OECLZNE MAS FROM 83 TO 67 PERCENT OVER TNZS SAME 

RERZOD. The larger fart of the declzne zn 

FARTZCZRATZON FOR ROTH ASE GROUPS OF MEN TOOK PLACE 

durzng the 1970^s. 

a major reason for thzs declzne was the suistantzal 
improvement zn the avazlarzlzty and szze of retzrenent 
ZNCOME. Retirement income from all sources— Social 
Security renefits, pensions, and income from 

assets— ROSE DRAMATICALLY. 

0 After remaining fairly staile in relation to 

WAGES DURING THE 1960^S, SOCIAL SECURITY 
RENEFITS AWARDED RETIRED WORKERS GREW FASTER 
THAN WAGES DURING THE 1970^S. TNiS WAS LARGELY 
THE RESULT OF A 20-PERCENT RENEFIT INCREASE 

PASSED BY Congress in 1972. 
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0 Othek pensions arc norc commonly avaxlarlc now 

THAN ZN THE PAST. TnE GROWTH IN PENSION 
COVERAGE THAT OCCURRED AFTER UORUD UaR II 
RESULTED IN HIGHER PENSION RECEIPT AMONG NEW 
RETIREES DURING THE 1970^S AND 19WS. 

Approximately 35 percent of all married couples 
in which the hussand was aged 65 or over 

RECEIVED PENSIONS IN 1976 WHILE THE PERCENTAGE 
RECEIVING PENSIONS IN 1986 WAS AlOUT 

50 PERCENT^ Only asout 20 percent of this 
group received pensions in i9k2. 

0 Today's retirees and those reaching retirement 

AGE DURZNA TKE 1970'$ HAVE ACrUMULATCD MORE 
ASSETS TH*N HAD RETIREES ZN THK PAST. ThE 
MEDIAN LEVEL OF AKHUAL INCOME FROM AfSETS HSLD 
•Y RrTT COUPLES AGED 65 Oft OLDER WAS AROUT 
$1,500 AT THE END OK THK 1970'S AND HAD RISEN 
TO $3,000 BY 1986. 

These sources add up to higher total retirement 

INCOME THAN IN PREVIOUS DECADES, MATING EARLY 
RETIREMENT MORE AFFORDABLE AND THEREBY ALLOWING OLDER 

Americans to retire at earlier ages. 
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Another rAcroR comtrz»utzn6 to the trend toward 

EARLIER VOLUNTARY RETZRENENT WAS TNE VAST INCREASE IN 
AVAIUSLE LAtOR THAT TOOK RUCE DURINO THIS DECADE. 
TmIS MOWTH resulted, of course, FROM TNE INFLUX OF THE 
EASY SOON OENERATION AND THE TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN TNE 
LAROR FORCE FARTICIFATION OF WOMEN* CiVEN THE 
AVAILARILITY OF OENERALLY LESS EXPENSIVE WORKERS, OLDER 
MEN AFFARENTLY WERE NOT IN AS MUCH DEMAND AS WORKERS AS 
THEY HAD BEEN IN EARLIER DECADES. 

Demand for Older Woi>ifg»s 

AlONO with THI£ many IWniCEMENTS TO RETIRE ALREADY 
DISCUSSED, THERE ARE ALSO NUMEROUS OTHER FACTORS THAT 

act as powerful constraints to those older individuals 
who nay wish to continue working. 

For examfle, while a recent survey indicates 

EMFLOYERS HAVE FOSaiXVE ATTITUOfti TvMARD §LDER WORKERS, 
EVIDENCE SUMESTS THAT EMPLOYER FOLICXES TEND TO 
ENCOURASE EARLY RETIREMENT AND DISCOURAOR DELAYED 
RETIREMENT. IN FACT, THERE IS A OROWXNO DOOY OF 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH WHICH SUMESTS THAT FUNDAMENTAL 
ECONOMIC FORCES MAY EXPLAIN MUCH OF THIS PHENOMENON. 

For example: 
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Cost or Oldek \k^mcwms. 

lUCCNT RCSKARCN SUMCSTS THAT MTN WWim AND 
rXMNS WmftALUY riND THAT A MSXM MTTIM IMF 
LinTZMi CARUR UAWS If MOST tmCXtNT. ThAT 
2S, tOTM mrLOYEllS AND M^LOYUS rAVON AN 
ZN^LXCXT CONTNACT UNZCN MVS YOUNOCft WOtKUIS AT 
A NATS SELOU TNCXN MAKZNAL MOOUCTXVSTV ZN 
OSOU TO LATCt COMKNSATK INOSI WONKtRS AT 
HXOHU SATIS THAN WOUU) 0TNBSWZS8 Si MSSZSLS 
WHEN THEV SECONB SENXOS INnOYStS. OUDSS 
CANEES WOMCENS TEND TO SECEXVB NZSMtS UAWS AND 
ASCt THESCrONE, MOSS CXTENSXVI THAN YOUNSSS 
WOmCESS. FON THXS SCASONt SOW FINNS MAY SE 
DZSCOURASEO FROM NZIIXNS OLDER UORICCRS. 

Structure of Psivate Femsioms 

Altnouok recent nesearcn xndxcates tnat tne 

RATE OF FCNSXON COVENASE XS DCCLXNXNS AHONS 
YOUNGER UORICCNS, A FACTOR XN ENCOUNASXNS 
RETIREMENT, FARTICUUUILY EARLY RBTXRINSNT, 
ANONS RECENT RETIREES IS TNE FRIVATE FINSION. 
MlILE TNE FEATURES OF FENSION FLANS %aNY 
SISNIFICANTLY, A COMMON ELEMENT UNION 
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CNCOWACn EARLY RmilCNCNT IS THAT TNS KNSION 
MNinT MYAtU IS NOT MDUCID ACTUAaZALLY. 

That is, mt mnsion zs moucio lsss than is 

ACTUARIALLY FAIl AND IS SCIItllALLV NOM 
WNCMUS. In addition. fON YMSS mFLOYtIS 
NCTIRINS SCrmS ASE 62, MANY KNSIONS OTPtN TO 
PAY A SUn^LIMKNT UNTIL TNt RCTINCt IS tLISIBLI 

roN Soc^xL Security. Finally, pension accrual 

FOR WORK SEYOND FORMAL RETIREMENT ARE IS OFTEN 
LESS THAN PENSXON ACCRUAL FOR MrOR WORX AND 
NAY EVEN END ALTOOETNER. ThIS ACTS AS A 
SUBSTANTIAL DISINCENTIVE TO CONTINUED HONK. 

A NUNR'-: OF IIETIREMf^ , : STUDIES SUOSEST THAT FOR 
MANY HONKERS PRIVAT., PENSIONS FLAY AN ZMFORTANT 
ROU IN EXPLAINING Ti , DECISION TO RETIRE AT 
EARLIER AGES. 

0 Job Changes and TsATr 

For older workers, the loss of a job change 
in job means not only the possible loss of 
pk.. ilon and other seniority rishts, wt also 
the loss of training and experience specific to 
the previous job. a new job requires new 
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HUXNZIItt. iUT rOR /Jl O^MR WOMCtR, TNS COST OF 
NSW TRAZNXN€ MIST M ^:,JI9CnZm OVU A 
RCIbATZVELY SHORT NOIZOO OT TXMI. HtZTHIR 
WORKER NOR FIRM mi TMt ZNCINTXVI TO ZNVIST ZR 
SUCN TRAZNZNR. Tm COST OF TRAZNZRO, COURLID 
MTN THE COST OF SRARCNZNO FOR A NHf JOR, AND 
FOSSZRLY REL0CATZN6 ttOMAFNZCALLY, MAKES ZT 
DZFFZCULT FOR UNEMFLOYSD OLDER WORKERS TO FZNO 
NEW JOES AND LEADS TO L0N6ER FERZOOS OF 
UNEMFLOYMENT AND FOSSXSLY RETIREMENT. 

0 Shortace OF Part>Time Wqek 

Polls frequently zndzcate that a szonzfzcant 
fortzon of workers would frefer some 

ALTERNATZVE TO STOFFZNO WORK COMFLETELY. FOR 
EXAMFLE, ACCORDXNO TO A 1981 HaRRZS POLL, 
36 FERCENT OF WORKERS AOE 5S AND OVER SAXO THAT 
THEY WOULD FREFER 'FHASED-ZN^ RETIREMENT. IT 
ZS CLEAR, HOWEVER, THAT MOST WORKERS 00 
DIRECTLY FROM FULL*-TZMK CAREER EMFLOYMENT TO 
COMFLETE RETZREMENT. 

EVZOENCE SUOUSTS THAT THZS ARRUFT SHZFT OCCURS 
RECAIfSE FULL-^TIME OLDER CAREER WORKERS CAN 
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StiaOM CUT MCK TO PAIIT-TXNI UOMC nTNOWT 
CMAII«X»I6 IWLOYm AND SUFrUZM A SZMZnCANT 

cwTxnioeK. Tm «iAsoii» nm tMCH «u»T-Txnt 

COIiST«AXfcT» ARI UNCLEAM. TmIY UPPUM T» 
mCLUOt TICHMOUWCAL UNZTATXONS-rM UAMPU. 
MAWY JOM CANNOT M OZVZOD AMOM PCKSONS 
WITHOUT A LOSS Or IFFICXUICY. AlSO. QUASZ- 
riXtt, ^ER-PCNSON COSTS SUCN AS MCALTM 
ZNSURANCI TEND TO MZSE THE COST PtM HOUR Or 
EMPLOYZNC Min-TZ»« WOMCEIU. 

A FULL AFFRECZATXON AND ENHANCED UNOERSTANDZNS OF 
THESE AND OTHER ECONOMIC FORCES SEEMS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
FORMULATION OF SOUND FUSUC ROLICY FOR SETTER 
UTILIZATION OF OLDER WORKERS. 

Itoi£ OF SOCIAI Secubtty Pff L lcXE S 

As I STATED EARLIER, WE WHO ADMINISTER THE SOCIAL 

Security frooram recocnize the influence that Social 
Security folicies have on the retirement decisions of 
OLDER Americans. Ue believe thai we can sest serve 
OLDER Americans sy contznuinc to look for mays to 
remove impediments to those who wish to continue 

WORKTN«. 
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As YOU KNOW, THE SOCZAU SlCUHZTY AnCWNCNTS OT 1983 
C0NTAZ9ICD SEVERAL LOM-TEtM MOVZSIOWS mXtU HELL 
SENERALLY INFLUENCE NETMENCNT DECISIONS XN TNC FUTURE. 

These included: 

0 An increase in the normal retirement am at 
which teneficiaries are xlisisls to recexve 

FULL SENEFITS. UnDER THIS FROVXSZON THE NORMAL 
RETIREMENT AOE WILL ORADUALLY ZNCRIASt TO 
AGE 67 FOR THOSE REACNINO AOE 62 AFTER 2022. 

0 An increase in the additional amount fazd to 

THOSE who CONTZNUE WORKZNG SETWEEN THE AOES OF 

65 and 70 and who delay recezft of soczal 
Securzty senefzts. The delayed retzrement 

CREDIT WZLL ZNCREASE FROM 3 PERCENT FOR WORKERS 
AGE 62 PRZOR TO 1987 TO 8 PERCENT FER YEAR FOR 
WORk'ERS AGE 62 AFTER 2004; AND 

0 A DECREASE ZN THE WZTHHOLOZNG RATE UNDER THE 
EARNZNGS TEST FROM SI 0? EVERY S2 ASOVC THE 
EXE«4PT AMOUNT FOR PERS )NS WHO ATTAIN FULL 
RETZREMENT AGE TO SI OF EVERY S3 SEGZNNZNG IN 
1990. 
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trriMiigirr EMMtiifti Im 

You SPECIFICALLY ASIOEP THAT M CONNtNT PN TNg 

manlim test as a msitivb m mmtzve pactm in the 
contiiiueo employment of olden uomcbns. 

The banninos test mas dbsioned as a mbasune op tne 
extent to imicn earninos ane lost due to netznenent. 

TNIS was CONSISTENT HITN TNE SASIC PNILOSOPNY OP TNE 

ORioiNAL Social Secunity pnomam, since nstirembnt 

SENLrlTS HERE INTENDED TO PA9TIALLY REPLACE INCOME LOST 
DUE TO RETIREMENT. ThUS, 'JNDER TNE TEST, X SENEFICIARY 

uno continues to work after becomino entitled to social 
Security benefits nay lose some or all of his benefits. 

DEPENDIN6 ON HIS ANNUAL EARNINBS. ThE EARNINBS TEST 

HAS Always been a part of Social Security law but has 

CHAN6E0 <IUITE A BIT OYER THE YEARS. 

The current earninss test reduces benefits by SI 

FOR each S2 of EARNINBS ABOVE THE ANNUAL EXEMPT AMOUNT. 
The EXEMPT AMOUNT FOR 1989 IS $6,480 FOR BENEFICIAILIES 
UNDER ABE 65 AND $8,880 FOR BEIttFICIARIES ABE 65 TO 

ABE 69. Bebinninb with 1990, biinefs:ciaries abl 65 to 

ACE 69 will lose $1 FOR EACH $3 OF EARNINBS ABOVE THE 
ANNUAL EXEMPT AMOUNT. ThESE EXEMPT AMOUNTS ARE 
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ADJUSTED ANNUALLY TO RirLECT ZNCNSASIS ZN AVtNAtE 
MAWS. EACN YEAN ALMOST ONE MZLUON SOCIAL SCCWZTY 
BENEPZCZANZES LOSE SOME ON ALL Or TNEIN SBNEnTS 
■iEAUSE THE TEST ZS ZN EmCT rON KNSONS AUD 65 
TNNOWN 69, AND AN ESTirATED ADOZTZONAL 100 THOUSAND 
PERSONS AOED 65 TNNOUOH 69 DO NOT FZ LB PON SENEPZTS 
BECAUSE THE TEST ZS ZN ZPrSCT. 

To HELP CLANZFY TNE DEBATE ON TNE EPPECTS OP THE 
NETZRENENT TEST, LET NE SU»OIANZZE SONE OP TNE ANOUNENTS 
POR RETAZNXN« THE TEST VERSUS CHANOZNO OR ELZNZNATZNO 

ZT. 

Arguments For RETAiMitic the Earnings Test 

Proponents op retaznxng the retzrenent earnzngs 
test have generally presented the pollowzng arguments: 

O ElZMZNATZNG the test would CHANGE SOCZAL 

SECURZTY PROM ZNSUfaNCE AGAINST TNE LOSS OP 
ZNCOME AT RETIREMENT TO AN EARNZNGS -BASED 
ANNUZTY payable UPON REACHZNG A DEPZNED 
RETZREMENT AGE. 
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0 ELZMZNATXm THK TUT WOULD MZMMULY AOVANTMt 
NZmU ZNCOM UNtrZCXMZU MCAUStt XT AmCTS 

TMc MmrzTS pr nxmu iaukcrs to a MUTtR 

iXTRHr THAN LOW lAMmS. 

0 As NCNTZONiO lAftLXCK, CUMUTT LAW ALMADY 

MOVZDU worn PWTNn LZtUALZIATZON OT THK TttT 

nm A $l-roR*$2 tcNErxT wmMOLOzm rati above 

THE BXEN^ AMOUNT TO $l-roR-$3 TOft 
•ENErZCZAftZES A6E 65-69 MOZNNZilO ZN 1990. 

0 ElZNZNATZNO THE TEST FOR EVERYONE WOULD RE 
COSTLY, XNCRCASZNO RENEFZT RAYMENTS RY AROUT 
S13 RILLZON RER YEAR. 

0 ElZNZNATZNO TNE TEST WOULD DECREASE TNE WORK 
ZNCENTZVES FOR SOME RENEFICZARZES NOW AFFECTED 
RY TNE TEST SINCE TNEY COULD WORE LESS FOR TNE 
SA»« /MOUNT OF TOTAL ZNCOME. 

0 ElZNZNATZNR TNE TEST WOULD TURN US AWAY FROM 
TNE NUOR ROLZCZES ADORTED RY TNE 1983 
PZRARTZSAN N^ATZONAL COMNZSSZCN C !! SOCZAl 
SeCURZTY IeFORM and ARRROVEO RY THE NESZDENT 
AND TNE CONQRESS. 
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Those in favor op NooznrzM or eunzratzm tnc 

lANNZmS TEST HAVE OENCRALLY USED THE rOLUMHO 
ARMNENTS TO SWMRT THEIR MSZTZOH: 

0 Social Security rehepits are ah rarhed 

ri«it*-rou0ht ahd raid for— ahd should hot re 

laTHHELD PROM ELI6XRLR REHEPZCZARIRS FOR AHY 

REASON. Further, the ahhuity coNCirr has 

ALREADY REEH ESTARLISHED AT A6E 70 SIHCE 
RENEFITS ARE PAYARLE AT THAT POIMT RERAROLESS 

of earnings. 

0 The earnings test discourages renepiciaries 

FROM working RECAUSE THE EPPECTXVE MARGIHAL TAX 
RATE ON EARNINGS— TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THE TEST 

iTSELP, Social Security taxes, ahd Federal, 
State, aho local income iaxes— can currently 
approach 100 percent. 

0 By discouraging rENEPICIARIES PROM WORKING, THE 
EARNINGS TEST DEPRIVES THE COUNTRY'S LAROR 
FORCE OF THE SKILLS AND EXPERIENCE OP OLDER 
WORKERS. As LAROR FORCE GROWTH SLOWS, THERE 
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WILL K nWT LABOR NMKETS, AW TNtM IS A 
MKD TO iNCOUKAM OLOm Pt»lE TO l»AIITZCZMTt 
IN TNK LAMft POUCE. 

0 The lARMZNes test incouiiaoes ouee woiucees to 

FARTZCZPATE ZN TNE UNDERWOUND ECONONVt 
ESPECZALLY THOSE ZN NEED OP ADOZTZONAL INCOME. 

0 The test dzscrzmznates aoaznst those who depend 

ON ZNCOME PROM WORK RATHER THAN ON ZHVESTMENT 
ZNCOME TO SUPPLEMENT THEZR DENEPZTS. 

Benefzczarzrs who have unearned 

INCOME— 6ENERALLY THOSE AT HZOHER ZNCOME 
LEVELS— CAN RECEIVE THEIR REHEFITS WITHOUT 
PENALTY. 

0 The COST of eliminating the test would de 

OFFSET IN PART RY ADDITIONAL SOCIAL SeCURITT 
TAXES AND INCOME TAXES ATTRIRUTARLE TO 
INCREASED LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION BY OLDER 
WORKERS . 

0 The earnings test is complicatud* difficult to 
understand, and costly to administer. 
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Nk at SSA plan to C^ZNUE study op TNI HONK 

pj^'frcmis OF oLon womcciis. Najoii mojicts for tnc 

COMZNG YKAR ZNCLUOt MSEARCM ON: 

0 LAMR FOftCC TRANSITIONS IN TNC CLOCRLY 
POPULATION, 

c Demand for older workers, 

0 Patterns in pension coverage, and 

0 Social Security program impacts on lasor 
supply. 

In conclusion, I relieve that in order to rest 

SERVF TNIS NATION, THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM SHOULD 

neither impede older americans from woricinr if they 
wish to do so nor operate to deprive the economy of tlle 
skills and experience of older workers. 

Older Americans are a treasure of knowledge, 

EXPERIENCE, AND KNOW-HOW. VE RELIEVE THAT, AS A 
SOCIETY, WE SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE SHARING OF THAT 
TREASURE. In THE COMING DECADES, THE CHANGING 
DEMOGRAPHIC HAKEUP AND SLOWER EXPANSION OF THE 
WORKFORCE WILL GREATLY INCREASE THE VALUE OF 

eoNaniiRUTiDNS made ry older Americans who want to 

CONTINUE TO WORK. 
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Mr. HuamB. Thank 
Mr. SchuMer. 



STATEMENT OF DANIEL J. SCHULDBR» DIRECrOR OF PUBUC 
POUCY, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE kQWQ, INC 

BIr. ScHULDSE. Thank yoa, Mr. Chairman. I have fubmittad my 
testimony for the record. Let me try to summariaa. 

The Natumal Council on the Aging is a national, private, non- 
profit organisati<Ki for neada of older permia, and we basically fmk 
resent the interests ci several thousand conununi^4Mnsd pidbdie 
and private organisations providing a variety of sendees, wh m 
adult day care, long-term care» housing, employment, aiidi many 
other services. We are not a mass mMnbmhip organisation. 

Mr. Chairman, wo think this is $bout Uie rif^t time for the Con- 
gress to review tine federal polidea, national policies, in okltt* work- 
ers. As you know, the Job Training Partnership Act ii undergoing 
some major changes right now, and the question of where older 
workers nt into that is one of the m^jor questions. 

The Equal Emplovment Opportunity Ccncmiasion is setting mme 
new leadership, and we think that is to the good for dder woikers 
given the penormance in the recent past. We think tiiat the coun- 
try as a whole, both public and private organisations, axe looking 
at health benefits ana other employee benefits, and we think that 
that wiU affect the future cost of work for oldc'r perscms, and the 
economy itself iust may be goin? through a transition that we are 
all concerned about, and we hope that after a soft landing of some 
kind, we are going to be seeing new patterns of empkmnmit fw the 
next 10 ^^earc, and this is going to profoundly afibct the^ray we ail 
live, and especially emplo3rment opportunities for dder perscms. 

We think, Mr. Chairman, that we should be reqwnaing to the 
needs of the maturing work force on a demograi^ par with dind- 
vantaged youth. Most of our resources in recent years, for good 
cause, have been directed to the needs <tf disadvantaged youth, and 
we think that this is the time for the Ccmgrsss to consider a change 
in that proportion somewhat. We think you should be dealing with 
more needs for older workers. 

For instance, one of the contentions in the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act is whether or not a 8 percent of the fbkbi should be set 
aside for workers over the sge o{ 56, and that may be good, but it 
does not solve the problem of very manv millions of persons over of 
the age of 40 and 50 who are veir leal skilled in learning disabil- 
ities or disadvantageness, and who cannot really compete in the 
coming labor market. 

We think the most urgent challenge currentlv, Mr. Chaiiman, is 
how to take advantage today of a relative good situation for older 
workers, a tight positive job situatiim for oldw workers, and effec- 
tuate a more permanent change in the job structure, so that we are 
not going to lose those advantages in case we do have a mild to 
more seve^ recession. 

We ar*5 happy Uiat the private market is looking into this l^nue, 
and in 1988 m June the Society for Human Resources Manage- 
ment, formerly the American »x:iety for Personnel Administra- 
tion» issued a report on managing the aging work force, and they 
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had a number cf very intorMtinf pointe talkkif to l^bmamhrm^ 
talkinff to busixMM* and one of thmr nodfaifi me a lipitfiCMit gap 
ezitts bsliroen what human reocmroe praGwaoaafa aaa ae aactMa^ 
to mam^ an ag^ wori^ foros, and tfaa kiada^ potldtf aod pro* 
grama cuirsatly in plaoa. P^rohtana crealtd bj an aging fwlt foret 
are already Miiy felt l^r companiea aooording to tiia ffadfawrfoar 
study. Almoet 47 pafceoit of the norm companiea rioorled experi- 
encing moderate to very eerioua proUeme eeeoiricited wtth ewMif* 
ing the careere of eeniw emj^oyeea. At mum ttma. a UhS^ietity 
of the companiee (mly had a hm poUdea in place deaigned to epo^- 
ically addreee the diaUengee jioted by an inrreaiiiig nuB^Mir of 
middle-aged and eenior employeee in their own work fttftm 

Some oi the major other findinn include reaction to eenior 
ployeo career proUrau is slow. T^ee are the marogars speaking» 
the personnel managers. Organ&tatkms with latfur p ro p o ro ona of 
employees over age 50 report more extraaive senior eou^ome 
career problema, iKit easting pdicy in thead oonqianias are smiflar 
to organiiations with much lower proportions of senior w ot L ar s . 
Career problems affect more than the performance and morale of 
senior employeee. IHere is a spillover effect to co-wmrkers aiMl to 
customers. 

And lastly^ fe^r than IC percent of the o<senizations in this 
survey reported the use of policies designed to accommodate ^ 
spedei needs of older emploveee who want to stay en the iob on 
either f ^-time or partrtime bases. Most companies do not allow a 
phase in of retirement 

Finally^ the report stated that a gap exists between what emplov* 
ers are currently doing, and what human resource paxrfeasioiuas 
feels needs to be done. For ahnost all (rf* the policies covered by the 
survey, 40 percent more of the hunmn reeouroe staff reqKmdents 
expressed medium to high noed for change in the policies of tbsir 
organizations. Tliat is, personnel people see a need tor diange. The 
managers, the bottom line people, the fiscal people perhaps in the 
conpanies, have not yet responded. 

We think that the challenge, Mr. Chaitman, to the private 
market, the Congress, and the Department of Lcbor, and the Na- 
tional Employment and Training Network, is to design further in- 
centives and services which will serve to induce greater numbers of 
older employed persons to continue to work« At the same time, the 
same pohcies and program arproaches shcniid provide aasistanoe to 
the unskilled and educationally disadvantaged older workforce em- 
ployed or unemployed, to secure good and rewarding career posi- 
tions. 

In sum, the policy for the National Employment and Trainina 
Sj.'stem must respond to the needs oi the maturing work force, and 
not be designed tor "older workers.'' The goal should be treatment 
of the djmamics of the labor force and not consideratimi of the out- 
lines or a oontemporarv work force snapshot Policies in 1989 
should be {[eared for implementaticm into the next century. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past 25 vears the Federal Government 
has spent billions of dollars in e mpfpyment and training programs 
from the Manpower Act to JTPA, and our oigaiUxation and manv 
others do not think that throughout the course of these years suffi- 
cient attention was ever really given to the needs of dder workerr^ 
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And hy older, I am not talking about pec^ in th«ir Wa and 70*a» 
but reallv pmona above the age of 40 who have not aeen m propor- 
tionate whiit of the raaouroee going to tbeee people. Andghw the 
<teraogn4>hioi, the stubborn fiRcta of labor marioet policy, md the 
widoapnad ignmnoe regaxdiKtf older waiAi&r ooatai ana oflMting 
prodiKtivity, and the relative lack of profpram toola and m^lor i( 
nandal inoMitivea, iHuit alumld be our {nrsoritiei? Let ua mi§gm/k a 
couj^of atopa* 

We think that the Dqiartment of Labor and ttie OoiMriai abcnld 

ooiondiK a reatnicturing of the Job Tirainin|r Pirtaana^ Act pro- 
gram to inovide for a two part adult title, now teOoilpWi 
18 io(Amg at the creation of a youth title and an adult tWe. Hie 
problem vrith the adult title ia it goee from age 22 to 1(M^ wliatofer 
the top line may be, and we think there w a dUbmoe bet ween 
younger woribert over the age of 22» and peopk abow ihB ago of 40> 
and we think that tho Omgreas and the Department, pernapA not 
this time around but the next time» tiie Act la reauUioriaed to con- 
sider an (dder worker, a mature worker omiponmt^ at the ievd of 
half a billion dollars of action, so that the statea and the kical 
SDAa really do substantial work with the maturing vrork force in 
their communities, and not just a small aet aside, at good aa that 
may be, in behalf of people over the age of 65, 

We think that the Title 5 Program under the (Hder Americans 
Act, which now serves only 1 percent of the eligible, should be in- 
creased ffreatly. We would love to see a 60 percent increaae in that 
We will hear more about that from your nrat panel. 

We think that there is good cause, if, in fact, the mature in the 
work force in a place like Iowa, and New Jersey, Omnectkut, 
many, man;^ of the states, and my own State cS PeimeylTania, that 
joint planmng be required of the m&ny federal programs that are 
going to the stateo around the needs of old«* workers. The Job 
Training Partnersiiip Act, the EDWAAA Act, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act Trade Actjustmen;^ Vocational Rehabilitation, there 
ought to be an annual or biannual older worker training program 
with goals, and resources set out, so that we can see what is hu- 
peniiig. There are such things being done for young woi^ers. We 
think older workers above the age of 40 and 46 deserve the same 
kind of treatment. 

We would like to see more Clongreesional review of private pen- 
sion system, not only in regard to portability, reversion, over-fund- 
uig, but the real nature of many of the so-<^ed voluntary early 
out programs. We think they are coercive, essentially people are 
being pushed out, is not really voluntary for nK>ny people. 

We think we need far more accurate information on older 
worker prcdactivity, and employment costs, and thai has got to be 
widely circulated to the press, to the unions, to educators, to the 
press, and to the public. We think the stereotyping of mature and 
older workers is fees efficient, infleidbld, unhceltny, unteachable, 
and appears to be the dominant posture of many hiiing administra- 
tors in companies. 

With oniya fraction of the public education resources being dedi- 
cated to AIDS and the drug campaign, to use for these purpoeea, 
we "ivould be well on our way toward change. Adult education and 
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litenipy aniiUiios has got to be provided to older workers ee^inf 
to continue in work, or to get \mk into the kibor farce. 

Finally we would like to tee the Social 3eciiril7 driayed retire^ 
mmt benefit not wait until the year 2006 to be finally imnkaMBtp 
ed up to, I gueM, 8 percent, but we wooM like to eee it teMiOOped 
into the next 6 years eo that mnre wori^m wouW stay in ttie work 
force beywd i«e 68, and 64, to ei^oy that benefit 

We think that theiw has got to be a kit more flaxibilitgr in the 
workplace for all workent I think the real problem witih a worker 
attheage(tf40,and45,and60,ina shop is that thqr do not have 
the (q>portunity for tr&ibiiing, URjrading iNrograms provided by em- 
ployers is simply not preeentyl to the older workers. Duqr seem 
stuck* and they seem ftitaUy stuck in those jobs, so that they do, in 
fact, get out at age 57 and 68 wbim they are offiMred an early out, 
or th^ rat for early reUrraient at age 62, not because they really 
want to, b'jt because work life for them has really been a burden; 
it had no aqoyment, no challenge, in the last ten yean of their 
work life. Let us build some flexmility and some content into their 
later work life. 

We think that the tax code ou^t to be looked at, Mr. Chairman, 
again so that there are more incentives for both employers and 
woriLors, to get training throui^iout their work lives, but especially 
over the agee of 40 and 50, so that they continue to be competitive 
in their field of work, whether it be white collar, blue collar, or 
new collar. 

And lastly, we think the Federal Government slMMikl be sggrss- 
sively promoting job redesign techniques to assist pmcms with 
mild to significant {ribysical or mental IL Itations, to continue to 
work at a productive work, or to return to productive work. 

Mr. Chairman, just to conclude, we do not think we should be 
waiting to age 65, or 60, or 65, to deal with the needs of the matur- 
ing work force in this econoriy. Hie problems begin to set in at sge 
40, and 46, and 60. We are all geared to think about people in thmr 
50's and 60's. We ou^t to be thinking about their needs in their 
40'8 and early SO's, because that is when the problems of an aging 
work force reidly begin. 

I would be hai^ to take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schulder follows:] 
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Mr. Uialrmiin, ay ntkmrn i* Dani«l Schulcter and I 9m 
r«8poniibl« for th% public policy initi«tiv«i of Th« National 
Council on tha Aging. NCC . it a privata, non-profit organiiation 
tfOrking to atet the currant and aaarging naada of oldar parsons 
and to tap the vast human resource they can of far the nation as a 
whole. 

Our members are largely local and consjunity public and non- 
profit private agencies providing a range of services including 
employment assistance, senior center activities, long-te^ care, 
adult day care, housing, care givers assistance and 

intergenerational programming. 

We sre a resource for prograip development, research, 
training, technical assistance and publications on all aspects of 
a^ing. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, to present some thoughts and 
recommendations regarding improvements in the utilixation of 
aature and older workers and in dealing with the iapedimants to 
such utilization. 

This is exactly the right time for this Committee and the 
Co.igress to esse*- the imract of the aging of our workforce. The 
Congress is considering a major restructuring of the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The Equal Employment Opportunity Cos»ission is 
undergoing a change in lesdership, a change we believe for the 
go ' of older workers. The conditions and direction of worker 
retirement ber.efits, including pension and health insurance, is 
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receiving intense •ttertion from business, labor and the Federal 
government. \nd fin/illy, the economy, itself, may be at the 
point of slowing and, hopefully, after a "soft landing," may be 
off into new patterns which will profoundly affect all of our 
lives and the ea^loyment opportunities of America's older 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, as you review efforts to employ raider workers 
in a variety of opportunities, I urge you to consider the broader 
and more salient topic of the maturing of the work force as a 
whole. Young people and immigrant workers are simply not 
available to fill our job needs. 

Since 1983, the amber of persons above age 45 in the 
workforce has been increasing from about 33 million to about 36 
million today. There remai.n almost 4 million persons above age 
65 still employed and data indicate that there is a slowing of 
work force withdrawal, at least for older men, over the past two 
or three years. 

We should be responding to the needs of the maturing work 
force on a demographic par with disadvantaged youth. That level 
of response is not legitimarely satisfied by minimal "older 
worker** set asides. Assigning 3% or more of JTPA resources to 
older workers does little to equip millions of workers above the 
age of 40 who have low educ ' ional and skill attainments for the 
current and emerging technological labor market. 

I should :>av foi the record that nCOA has been eng^gei in 
expanding employment and training opportunities for older 
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AMricant for alnott forty year*. <«V-a' 

From our founding in 1950, KCOA h«a held that work i» no 
lets important i^: mature and older workers than it it for the 
young. Nork is a key to our sense of self and our stniggle to 

contribute to our families ahnd our coamiunities through our 
skills and our energies. 

To express this value, NCOA has engaged in scores of 

employment, training, economic developeient, counseling and 
assessment end vocational education programs across the nation. 
We have been in the forefront of developing end disseminating m 
•ystem of functional assessment of middle-aged and older job 
seekers and matching these qualifications with employer needs. 

We were among the earliest supporters of the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act, and we have worked for the 
passage of complimentary legislation in the states. 

We published the only technical journal specialixi- v on 
older workers. Aging and work, and we expect to resume 
publication in the future. Currently, NCOA administers the Prlm^ 
T im e Prnrinf^t i v i tv Proqr ft m > under a major grant from thf 
Department of Labor. The Prime Time Program is assisting .ne 
business and training community to effectively utilize older 
workers. We publish a technical newsletter. Aging Workforce, 
which explores innovative corporate and public policy responses 
to the needs and potentials of America's mature and older 
wor,.ers. 

We also administer one of the largest Title V Older 
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Aa«r leant Act national piograaa providing work and training 
opportunitiaa to naarly 10,000 oldar workara annually in €3 
projacta in 21 atataa. And, Mr. Chairaan, almoat all ot our 
Tltla V prograaa hava vorking agraaaanta with thair Job Training 
Partnarahip Act atata and local countarparta. 

Tha "graying of tha workforca* doaa not taka ua aurpriaa. 
Vhraa yaars ago, at a haaring of thia Houaa Coivrittaa on Aging ^ 
we helpad to idantify tha trada deficit and widaapraad plant 
closings and b.*nufacturlng cutbacks as especially damaging to 
middle-aged and older workers. That hearing waa kayad to Bureau 
of Labor Statistlca analysis of the the problems of the milliona 
of dislocated workers who lost their jobs between 1979 and 1964. 

Martin Zeigler, Deputy Associate Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, noted that: 

"About 60 percent of the entire universe of 5.1 million 
displaced workers had become reemployed by January, 1984. 
About 25 percent were unemployed -when surveyed and the 
balance had left the labor force— that is, they were neit: - 
working nor looking for work. The situation for the older 
displaced workers was very different. Among the 750,000 in 
ages 55 to 64 years, only two-fifths were working again at 
the time of the survey. Almost one-third were unemployed — 
the highest proportion of any age group studied. Over one- 
fourth were no longer in the labor force. Among the 190,000 
displaced workers 65 years and over, only one-fifth were 
working again in January 1D84, just over a tenth were 
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un*aploy«d and two-thlrd« w«r« out of tbo labor forc«.- 
At th4 hiring, CoMii«tion«r Saiglar pointed out that: 

•lU»o«rch donv at tho BLS uainy thoto data ahov that 
unaaployad mmn ^gm 55 and ovar ara conaidarably aora likaly 
than youngar aan to and a pariod of unasployaant by laavlng 
tha labor forca rathar than finding a job. . . . For paraona 
who ara diaplarad from long-tani joba. withdrawal froai tha 
job aarkat alao may ba laaa a .at^ar of choica than a 
nacaaaary raaponaa to a poor job outlook or failad job 
search. 

Wa do know that older persons make up a aixaabla ahara of 
displaced workers and that, as a group, thay do relatively 

poorly in terms of the probability of future a^ploywint.- 

And, while the overall employment picture has clearly 
improved since that hearing, the deep problems of older workers 
persist. BLS reports that older men still have the longaat 
periods of unemployment among all unemployed workers. 

And despite the apparent strength of the labor market, the 
continued problems of older unemployed persons, displaced 
homemakers and older discouraged workers may conatituta the 
profile of the older poor of the 1990s and early 21«t century. 
For persons over the age of 50 or 60, unemployment means loss of 
health benefits and savings, possible loss of pension rights, a 
higher incidence of health problems and reduced Social Security 
benefits. Unless we deal decisively with this problem, states 
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which h«v« txp^ri^nc^d tht gr^at^tt job dlislocation ov«r th« pMt 
dttcad« will beccMM tht locales of incrMMd futurt o—^ for 881 
and Ntdicaid, aasistod housing and nthor incoM and Mrric* 
support noodod by dop«ndont oXdar paraona. 

If tha naxt aovaaant of tha buain«aa cycio raaulta in 
furthar diaplaca»ant of oldar workara# wa mat Imcom prepared to 
intarvana bafora naw poola of long-tar» oldar unaa^loyad paraona 
aro era at ad. 

Mr. Chairwan, tha currant challanga ia how wa can tranalata 
the currant short -tarw poaitiva job aituation for many aatura and 
oldar workars into «ora pananant job opportunity structures that 
will e -"ura beyond the current cycle. The aaae aarketplaoe which 
now provides sone opportunity for older peraona can, juat aa 
quickly, return mature peraons to econoaic obaoleacence aa the 
recession of 1982-84 demonstrated. 

We can't create more 18 year olda but we can deal with both 
current shortages and with long-term labor market naeda through 
new policies for expanded utilisation of older workers over the 
next ten to twenty years. If we don't, we coMit economic folly 
of great proportions. 
Summary of the Curfgnt S^r.\iation 

In 1983, as part of the 198i Social Security Reform package. 
Congress signaled an intention to slow or reduce the pattern of 
early retirement. It gradually increased the retireaient age for 
"full- benefits to age 67, starting in the year 2000, an<? 
actuarially increased the "penalty" for retiring at ages 62 to 
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65. Ifi •ddition, thm Congrats incMMd thu dftf^rrwl miri— nt 
bwwfit froM 3% to 1% or%r tbm period of 2000 to 2009. It also 
l«tt«n«d thm b#n«fit reduction for continuing to vork at agoa C2 

to 70. 

Th# sa»9 r«fora i>aek«g« Introduced an lne<M tax on Social 
Sacurlty bonaflts for tha first ti»a. 

Thus far, tlM Congrass has not actad on proposals to 
considar sona fora of pension portability, but it baa anbanead 
pansion vasting opportunitias. 

Thasa aodast changas in tax and banafits polioias I not 

baan aatchad by shifts In fadaral aa«)Ioy»ant prograiia which might 
assist in dafarring ratiraaant or in enhancing skills toward 
grastar aaployability . 

Tha ralstivaly suddan labor forca daaogrsphic shifts of tha 
PMt dacsda ha^ coaiaandad tha attention of both business and 
public officials. Tha absolute declina in young parsons antaring 
the workforce, togather with the continued aarly retireaMt 
trend, has occasionad raexaaination of both public and prirate 
eaploynant and training policies. 

A trenchant exaapla of private sector hunan resource review 
of the iaplications of the aging of the labor force is reflected 
in the June, 1988 Aaerican Society for Personnal Adainistration 
report on -Managing the Aging Horkfoice.- asPA suMsrixed those 
findings by stating: 

•A significant gap exists betw^n what HR professionals see 

as necessary to aanage an aging work force and the kinds of 
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policies and prograns currently in plaoa. lxti^lmMJBSMt$A 

half (47 p«rc«nt) ttm munrty ooopwUlM ccporMl 
•xptri«nclng aodtrat* to vary Mrioott pffOtoXm «MoeUt#d 
with nanaglng th% cmr—ru of aoAior MipIoyMs. At tho mm 
tlM, 8 Majority of tb« coapanlos only ba^ a tew poiiciaa 
in pXsca daslgnad to apaclflcally addraaa tha ctoaXXangaa 
posad by an Incraaslng nuabar of alddla agad and aanlor 
anployaas in tba work foroa. 
Othar major findings froai tha A5PA/CCH Survay includas 

o Aaaction to sanior aaployaa caraar probXana la slow. 

Organizations with largar proportlona of aapioyaas ovar 
sga 50 raport aora axtanslva sanior aaployaa caraar 
problams, but axlstlng pollclas In thasa coapanlas ara 
sih.ilar to organizations with such lowar proportions of 
sanior workars. 
o Carear problans af fact aora than tha parforaanca and 
norala of senior anployaas > Thara Is a splllovar 
effact to coworkers and custCMMrs. 
o Respondanta attribute the causes of csraar pkobleaa to 
senior employee loss of activation or coaplacanca« but 
they feel orgsnizstlons should still lapiaaant HR 
policies to help, 
o Special training methods can be used to ovarcome the 
difficulties senior workers may experience In lesrnlng 
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nm •kills. 

o About 0M-thir4 of tbm survey oxgaaitstiona npozt«d 
hftvlng An infosMl philoaopliy tlut nTliFwmii «t or 
bofor« av* in tho bMt iatoxwit of boek tbo 

wployoo aatf tbo or^onlBOtioii. 
o Top BonofMont support for InnoirstiTO rotironsnt 

poiicios la lov. 
o Kotlrtntnt policy problo»f contor Mialy sround two 
isouos— hov to oncoursgo poor porforaors to loavo and 
how to ac<K»o<Uto tbo doairoa of good porforaiara to 
at ay on aa contributora. 
0 Favor than 10 porcont of tbo organiaationa roportod 
tho uao of policoa doaignod to aceo«odato tbo apocial 
nooda of older ooployooa wbo want to atay on tbo job on 
^ithar a full-ti«a or part-tin^ baaia. Moat oo^>anioa 
do not allow a phaao-in o* rotlroamt* 
Noroovor, tbo aaaa roport atatod tbat •a gap ojtiata botwoon 
what o^>lovora currant ly aro doing and what huMn roaourco 
profoaaionala faol nooda to bo dono* • . • For alaoat all of tbo 
policioa covorad by tho aurvoy, forty porcont or soro of tbo 
(huaan roacurco ataff) roapondanta 03q>roaaod aMdiuai to high nood 
for changoQ in tbo policioa in tboir organisational" 

Mid-aixod and largar buainaaaoa bavo not aignificantly 
altorod oarly-out rotiraaont offora diroctod to oldor ataff. At 
tho aaao tioo, aaall buainaaaoa, oapocially rotail, uorvicoa and 
food oatablii^hBanta, hava boon forcod to chango ataffing and 
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training policitit btcauM of th« dacllM of young vortort tnd Urn 
n««d to attract the only othar avallabla larga pool of workcra**- 
oldar paraona. 

Hhila Aaarican buain«aa ap^nda upwards of 150 billion in 
training activitiaa for wploy—, ralatlvviy iittl« la dir«ctod 
to oldar ataff or to auch aga-raXatod taaka aa job rodaaign and 
counaaling aaaiatanca for oaployaaa of all agaa. Tha appparaat 

acceleration in technical job content and the need to nalntaio 
akill relevancy haa not yet attracted the full attention of 
either Anerican buaineaa or Federal and atate waployaent and 
training agenciea. However, the near-tem labor force growth 
rate of 1% in the face of a 2% to 4% expanaion pace of the 
economy, with the attendant inflationary preaaurea, will require 
conaideration of new policy direct iona in the near future. 

Attempta to ahift valuea from an "inatitut iona Iliad" early 
retirement ethoa reinforced by widapread age biaa and older 
worker stereotyping will require carefully aynchroniaed 
approaches . 

It is not likGly that the age for full Social Security 
retirement benefits will be further puahed back in thia century. 
However, changea in tax policy, auch aa further and deeper 
taxation of Social Security and Medicare benefita are plauaible. 
The new, tax-b^aed Medicare aupplenental premiuma are exaaplea of 
auc.i trends. There is a strong trend in private aector 
rev «-ement health benefits toward cutbacka. The facta of »hji«a 

dftVnlQPmenta mav be to induce rf^l^vS in r^<-4r>m^nt or d^riainn^ 
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TIM challMig* to th« pcim« mmtkt, tbm Ctofwa^ tlM 
OtpartMwit of Utoor and tbo Mtioaal wylByat aai triiaiaf 
Mtwork Is to doslgn furtbor iaoafttivM and mtvIomi vili 
•orro to indue* vroator mi^ra of oldtr oaployod mrkdro to 
continuo to work. At tho mm tlM, thoM MM poXioioo and 
program apprMChas should prorlda MSistanca to tlM vaakillad and 
•ducatlonally dlsadvantagod olc^ar vork foroa» aaployad or 
unaaployad, to sacura good and rawarding caraar pMitiona. 

In au«, tha nollev for iihm w^ti^y ^^^Yrnnt »>*<.*4«f 

not ba daaionad for "oldr »^f>k^^«,« Th^ i^i 

PQliciaa eonairi^rad 4n IfttQ •hould j^Mrmti for IllMMnriflnn 

$avttral laportant polnta should ba conaldarad In tha daalgn 

of policy. 

1. Tha oldar tha workar cohort # tha graatar likaXlhood of 
aklll and aducatlonal dacr«Mnt. Thla axloM la 
hlatorlcally conalatant with axparlanca and can ba 
projactad into tha futura. 

2. Tha contlnuad growth In tha aatura and oldar labor 
force will conaiaf largaly of woMn, Hlspanlca and 
lo%far aklllad raantrants, both Minority and non- 
alnorlty. 
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r«n«loii and iMtlUi bm^tit eovuragt of tim ourrmt and 
pro^«d Mtim norkforot wiXX b« ootmuit or will 
docllM. 

Thm ^mtoqf^icB ef tht Mtur« workforet Chm ^0*€0) 
su99««t a lUitod pool ovtr tbt wut tf»e«tf«. 
»«cauM of tuc^ tfMographlca* uid tbm oontimMd 
r«l«tiv*ly lov r«t«a of later forot pmieipotioo of 
-on «K1 «0Mn 03-70, pria. taro^r, 

in ranid}v nhaniiiiut >rv.t^4^ -trfnri ^^»^*|| irt 

tOCtoQlflflv. ■ar^f ■hi»f>« |.y>,Ai .....^ iti^ 
•ugoo»t» an upgrading ond skills onhanoMont ratio to 
uno^loyod oJdor workora of at loaat dO%-50% or higbar. 
In contrast, JTPA and Titlo V a^-a statutorily diroctod 
to unosployod porsona. At tho saaa tiM, continuod 
public policy pras^uras 'taxing of bonafita, dolaya in 
full ratiroMnt bonafita^ cutbacka in ontitlasont 
bonafita) could raault in oroatar nuittMra of currently 
ratirod poraont aoaking a return to full— or part-tiaa- 
-•«ploy«ant. Any naw aatura workforce aa^loyaent and 
trcining nyatau ahould contain aufficient flexibility 
to reapond to changing ia>or force participation ratea, 
patterna and deairea. 

The needa and qualities of mature workera, roughly 
those 40 and above or thoae with jubatantlal Job 
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•xp«ri#nc« (10 y«trt or »or«), M qoAlitativ^ly 
aif £«rtnt froa th« n««di of young workors tftd »w 
•ntrtntt. Tho»o dif foronoot, In gonorali •»^«oro 
Mliont th»n iMuot of r»cot cltM and •tfttcation. 
7. Baployor (wid gonortl public) ■l»lnfor««tlo« rogartfing 
older vorkort (••pocitlly oivloyiiWJt oe«t«, bMlth 
•t*tu*f lotming '--bilitlo* end adaptability), and 
attendant biaa in aaployaont dociaiona, aro a "ajor 
factor in current labor market dynaaica and render 
iraffec.tive »oat JTFA and related employment and 
training ayatema baaad on placement performance 
scandarda. These factora have hiatorically guaranteed 
both creaming of high potential older candidatea and 
limited job aaaiatance with few baaic akill and 
educational component a. 
Over the paat quarter century, the Federal governbment hae 
invested billions in employment and training programs from lf>TA 
to JTPA. NCOA believea that all of the major initiativea have 
failed to adequately serve older adulta becauae of the dominance 
of theae factors. We believe that more experience-driven 
reconstitution of policies and reaourcea ia required. 

Given the demographics, the stubborn fscts of market policy, 
the wide-apread ignorance regarding older worker coats and 
offsetting productivity and the relative lack of program toola 
and major financial incentives, whst should be our priorities. 
Allow me to suggest some steps: 
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M% should conc«ntr • our of forts towardi two roXatod goals. 

1. mist public snd prlvsto pol\eloo snd Inosntir^ will 
rosult in s dircision by oldtr porsoiis to work longor? 

2. How can wo rwoap: saturo sa<* ol^or um^ployod worlcors 
and osiploy oldar ontrants or roontrants to tbo 
labor forca such ss diaplaoad hOMSMkarsT 

As a contax^ to thosa 90«ls# wo aust also considor tbo noods 
of oldor workars who aay bo disadYsntagod as a consoquonco t 
in mm, lack of skills and oducation, lifatiM racial 
dijcriwination» illitaracy and/ or lack of English* cx ho'^lth and 
disability liaitatiocs. 

SoM suwary staps could includo: 

1. Tha Congross and tha Dopartaant of Labor s:iould 
considar a rastructuring cf tha JTPA prograa to provida 
for a two-ps£t sdult titXo. Part A of such an adult 
titla would bo dasigncd to sarva youngar a^lt workars 
fxow aga 22 through 39. Part B would bo diroctod to 
tha naads of workars ago 40 and abovo and would utilisa 
sganciaSr tachnlquas and a^roachas appr<^riata to tha 
naads and axpo'^iancas of oldar adults. 

2. Conqrass should considar a .tarkod incraasa in tho Titla 
V, OAA progrui of at larst 50 porcont aboro Turrant 
lavals. Na can currantly sarva only 1 parcant of tha 
aligibXas. With a 50 parcont incraasa of about $170 
■illion* wo could Borkadly axp*nd our actiwitios and 
turn significi.ic rascni^^s to assist in tha dasign of 
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■or« on-th«-job progrwM with prly«t« mployzn. It la 
basic corporat* policy that w hav« to Chang* and not 
•xhautt af forts to siaply rallava currant vorkar 
shortaga problaaa. Expandad diract coi^pany 
initiativat, such at Saction 502, on-^tha-j^ projaets, 
will hava a battar chanca oi affacting coaipany practioa 
and policy for tha longar tam. 

Fadaral lav should nandatc joint planning raqulrasants 
at tha atata laval for tha administration of Tit la V, 
JTPA, BDllAi\A, adult and vocational aducatloA, trada 
adjustaant aasiatanca and vocational rahabilitation. 
W9 Should hava an annual or biannual atata oldar vorkar 
plan and program that waavas thasa statutas into a 
pactern of target ' and flaxibla aervid^s to oldar 
workers of all income levels. I vouli^ ' vave tha 
planning responsibilities to th^ statas under Fadaral 
standards encouraging integrated adainistration. 
We recommended that the Congress initiate a major 
examination of the private pension system not only in 
regard to reversion and overfunding b«.t also the 
coercive aspects of many "voluntary" aarly ouu plans. 
Accurate information on older vorkar productivity and 
employmv costs has got to be widely circulatad to 
business, trade unions, educators, tha press and the 
t He. Stereotyping of mature and oldar workers as 
less efficient, inflexible, unhealthy and untaachable 
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•till appears to h% thm dominant posture of Many 
p«rsonn«i ad»lttlstr«tors. If only « fraction of tbm 
public oducatlon rosoureos bolog dodic«t«d to AIDS 
drugs wtro usod for tbosa purposos# «• would bo woIa on 
ou^ t»«y toward chango, 

Adult oducatlon and lltoracy aaalstnnco for oldor 
adults working or Moklng work should bo upgradod. 
Bngllsh language training of isrgo nunbors of non* 
English spoaklng oldsr cltlsons stoking work Is mn 
■oro £tralnod bocausa of tho Incroasos In Hlspanlc# 
Asian and othor youngor lanigratlon groups. 
Social Security payMnts will bo lncri»asod to roward 
delayed retlronent. The current bonus of 3 porcont 
does not reflect the true savings to Social Security of 
such delayed retlroMent* We do not seek i^y the final 
Increase to 8 percent should be delayed to the year 
2006. Ne urge that the Increase be telescoped Into the 
next five years as a major Incentive to continued 
workllfe. He also urge that the Congress rec^. -^lder 
the 1983 decision to push back the a<ie for uil oclal 
Security benefits to age 67. We don't think that the 
evidence shows that the Increased benefit penalties at 
ages 62-66 will provide Incentives to reaaln In the 
workforce. He believe the delayed benefits will tend 
to discriminate against those In stressful and 
phvslcrl occupations and those with dlaablllties who 
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will atill b« forced to r«tir« aarly. 

We have got to build fl^»^^>^l^^y mto the vorl^Uoe for 

all workera, can do that with lifelong training, 

periodic aaaeaanents which can lead to new ohallecMiea 

and aaaignaenta, retirement •x^riaentfition including 

phased or trial retireaent and effective pension 

portability. 

The Congress should consider changes in the tax code to 

provide both ei^loyer «nd worker incentives to maintain 
skills into iste life. Such incentives could rewsrd 
employers who provide trsining to eaployees above the 
ages of 40 and 50 with a differential incencive for 
retraining and retaining older ataff. This would be a 
far more efficient approach than the coata of 
recruiting and retraining a long-term iineaiployed older 
worker. 

Create, through JTPA, EONAAA Or verkina Act reaourcea. 

regional "Mature Aii.i>rtr>n w^ ^ker R^iiaurc^ r^nt-u r n " 

which could: 

a. At low or no cost, perform s-. "sge sudit" on s 
work force st the request of the orgsnitation. 

b. Identify company humsn resource snd benefit 
policies which tend to underutilize and/or 
discriminate sgsinst msture workers. 

c. Propose employment prsctices and policies which 
will tend to wsxinite older workers on stsff or 
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thoM who could h% r«cmit«d and hirad. 
d. Assist Mploysrs (public snd prlvats) and ualons 

in utilising Padaral, atata and prlvata technical 

rasourcas to battar utilisa matura warkara. 
• . Transfar consultation and training ajqparianoaa to 

coawinity collag^a, PiCa, SOAs, privata hiaan 

rasourca groups and othar organisatioAs. 
t. Analyza ajipariantial data for publication and usa 

by public agancias, aiq>ioyars, Congraas and tha 

Fadaral govarniiant. 

g. Help daaign Eldarcara a^ployar prograas. 

h. C3iallanga staraotypical aatura workar imagas. 
ii. Tha Federal govarnaant should ba aggrasslvaly 

proaoting job r^idasign tachniquas to assist 
persons with «ild to significant physical or 
■antal limitations to continue at, or return to, 
productive work. 
Mr. Cheinwn, i hope that our comnents and Vaco«Mndations 
will be of vse to you and this Coaaittae. Na Daliava that thay 
make good sense for workers, aaqployers, unions, educators, 
amployaent and training agencies and governaant. 19a believe that 
good labor aarket policy for older workers adds up to good policy 
for all. 

Thank you for your interest in these thoughts. 
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Mr. HuQiOB. Thank you, Mr. Schulder. 

Mb, Golding, there presently is a 3 percent set aside for older 
workers under Title 2A <tf the Job Training P^urtnership Act for 
economically disMlvantaged adults and youra. The Department of 
Labor, as I undentand it, suniorts eliminating the set aside. I 
wonder if you can explain the rationale. 

Ms. Goumo. Yes. The issue is not should older woricers be a 
target eroup under JTPA because we foel thev should be. The isnie 
is imoiud we set aside ftinds at the state level, or should we try to 
push that money down to the local level wiiere the servioas are ac- 
tually pr vided. And what we have tried to do with the Adminia- 
tration propoBui for JTPA is to push more mon^ down to that 
local level, so that older workers can get services. 

We have also tried to target JTPA to the populati<m that is moat 
in need. In other wonk, not just serving the eccmomically disadvan- 
taged population generally, but targetmg on those who genuinely 
have some barrier between them and employment And what we 
have done is to add older worker status to the list of barriers to 
employment. 

We think that the net result of this, pushing more mon^ down 
to the local level, and putting older wor^^ers on the targeting list, 
will be to increase the amount of service to older work^iB, uid to 
get them on that targeting list. 

Right now older workers are being served under Title 2 of JTPA; 
about 3 to 4 percent of the participants are workers age 65 and 
older, or about 17,000 pec^le. We would like to see that increase, 
but we would Uke to see it through 

Mr. HuQHKS. How much of the 3 percent set aside is utilized? 

Ms. GoLDiNQ. That has been a problem for a number of years al- 
though the situation is improving. The last year for which we have 
complete data, about 70 percent of the 3 percent set aside money 
was used. 

Mr. HuQHBS. Ho^^ are you going to get more of a targeting of 
older Americans by eliminating the set aside, and as you aay, push- 
>ng it down so that the Timunities have more available? Would 
they not have it avail" m any event? 

Ms. GoLDiNG. Th is a question of how much monev cf the 
money that is set atnUe at the state level does today actually reach 
the local level, and that may have something to do with the fact 
that that money has tended to be underutilized. The money that is 
actually pa^ed dovm through the local level currently under 
JTPA, about 80 to 83 percent of that is spent at the current time, 
80 the proportion of money used of the expenditure rate is a little 
faster for that money that gets all the way down to the local level. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. EnofT I appreciate your sharing with us, 
among other things, the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
earnings test, but! did not hear you say where you came down on 
the issue. 

Mr. ENOfT. Well, you have heard the advantages, and we have 
been studying that, and because we have not been able to come up 
with a way that would not involve significant short-term cost, the 
Administration currently is not supporting any legislation in this 
area. 
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Mr. Huofiook So the good nawn ii that you underitand the advwi- 
tages and diiadvaiitasin. The bad newi ia that you am not pra- 
pared to take apoaitioii on it 

Mr . Enopf. Wlril, the poritkm we have to take on thoae bilk that 
we have aeen, beeauae ttie costa hctd beui in the Dw^iborfaooda of 
16 billion a year 



Mr. HuQHM. Well, let me invite you to take a good look at whad 
Mr. Tauke and I are trying to do. I mean, we reo^piiae that aniQCg 
other thinaa, it ia a monqr ianie. Bat we have a ptMmk. We hsve 
a lot of (dder Americana that have a tremendow amount to ellbr, 
and (me of the diainooitivea that we believe ia out then is ^b^g pen- 
alty that thqr perorive eziata, that if they go bade and wotk in m 
area that they are ginng to loae a dollar for every two doUara they 
earn. Hint is a disincentive. 

We also have a m^|or problem in this country of trying to find 
child care providers, and what better reaource do we have out 
there than older Americans who have lived f» the most part a 
veiir productive life, who love children, have a great deal to o^, 
and who would often provide that spjpdal rdationdi^ whidi older 
Americans can imvide to children. Wlur not attempt to bring theae 
two concepts together? The costs would not be that mudi, and you 
would be addressing one of our nujor shortfalla, a ladi otmppgopn- 
ate child care providers. At the samiB time, it would enoourage 
more Americans who are very productive to get ba^ into the work 
force. Why should we not be utilizing that te^nique to try to focus 
in on oldOT Americans who can be very productive in an important 
area of endeavor? 

Mr. ENorr. I certainly would agree with the idea (tf trying to use 
the older workers in the child care area, but I think as we have 
even seen today, the problem that we run into, Mr. Chainnan, is 
that how do we pinpoint one area. We have hMrd todey the idea of 
elder care, which is certainly another very neceasery area, and 
whe^ our older workers could help. And other areas that would be 
suggested, and once we create that precedent, I vnnider how we 
would draw the ring around that in terms of where do we stqp? 

Mr. Huons. Well, it seems to me that we are moving in that 
direction anyway. A few years ago we indicated that if you ate 70 
or above we are not going to have an earnings test We recogniae 
that in the future we are going to be reexamining that 

Mr. Enofp. That is correct. 

Mr HuoHSS. So why not try to do it in a focused fashion, and 
identify areas of endeavor where older Americans could iM*ovide a 
tremendous amount of expertise, and carve out some exceptions. 
Whv would that be a bad precedent? 

Mr. ENorr. Well, another problem with it, and as I say, I do not 
disagree with the principle, but the prdl>lem of implementing is 
again how we would then implement something like that where we 
would have to take a diiferent ^fect <m the person's <mmt«g « be- 
cause of the particular way they are employed. 

There are some difficulties with im^ementing that, how for does 
child care—how do I define that? Who would define that? Do I 
have to get a certification that this person woiiuMl in child care, 
and therefore was not subject to the earnings teat? 
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Bfr. HuQHSft. We do that all the time, and, you know, we are now 
in the 20th Century, apprcaching the 21at Gentury, and with data 
prooeasingy and the ability to 

Mr. Enoct. I do not diM«ree with the ccmo^ What I am myio^ 
18 thid; if we could eliminate the aarrtintt teat completely we would 
all agree. If we oouU find a way of doing that withm tiie con^ 
straints of the budget, the problems that we have would be admin- 
istering a piecemeal approadhu I am not aaying it ia impoaaibte, but 
we have not aeen a way to do that* and this is a ruative^ new 
idea. 

BIr. Huoma Well, we have a vote on, and my time is up. Would 
the gentlraian fixmi Iowa like to go back, recess now, come ba^ 
and take your Questions then? 

Mr. Taukb. I think I can ask my questions before we go, and 
then the panel w<nild not have to wait. 

I think the last statement clarified what I understood to be your 
position, and that is that in principle you like the idea of elimmat- 
ing the earnings te^t, but you have got a budgetary problem. Is 
that a fair afteesament? 

Mr. Enoft. I think that is a fair asaeesmeut. 

Mr. Taukb. T think it is important to note when we talk about 
the eamings tett it is not ju^t that if you earn two dollars that vou 
lose one in Social Security. It is that you earn two dollars, you lose 
one, but you pav taxes on two 

Mr. Enow. Tliat is correct. 

Mr. Taukb. And, while the words "catastrophic health insuiv 
ance'' have not been uttered yet today, that hap highlighted the 
problem of paying taxes on two dollars when jrou have earned a 
dollar, or if you are only taking home a dollar. So, it is a problrai 
of equity and faimeds. We need to figure out a way to address it. 

Let me focus on a couple of othei issues quickly, however. The 
Department of Labor appa^'ently wants to encourage states and 
local agencies to coordinate JTPA and Title 5. As you indicated in 
t^imony, we fotmd prdilems that arise in attempting to coordi- 
nate these programs. For example, the performance standards for 
JTPA and Title 5 of the Older Americans Act oftentimes omflict 
with one another, JTPA, for example, requires full^ime emfiay- 
ment in order to count the placement as successful, while Title 5 
mlows for only part-time employment. JTPA requires that program 
participants receive above the minimum wage, and Title 5 provides 
tliat pailicipants earn not more than the minimum wage. Thus, 
JTPA trained workers placed in Title 5 jobs cannot count for JTPA 
performance standards. 

I wonder if you have any recommendations on wa^ to improve 
coordination of those programs, if the Dqiarbnrat is doing any- 
thina about it, if there is something we can do to help the coordina- 
tion? 

Ms. GowKSQ. You have put your finger on a verr real pnoUem 
where the two oonflicfcina oMectives made the kinds of local 
projects that you are hearing about today wny difficult to do. On 

iffi Mi?sH^^ l^i>rs«lila'rSg mimSmf^ iksa, mi 
hiteastve tmiaiM md wmk m m ri/mo^ and that weriMn 
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who are moat at risk need, and I think isidmr workan oswtainly bll 
into that eataeny. 

We are jMng to be refearinc the perfonnuoe meaauwiiient 
ejitain to give mm credit to won a«pa n epo e > to tot Jtm mmmmi' 
irt mrricm. and trainii« that is tametod to Ilia idMtifM Mail of 
the worknr aa ha oonea into the JlPA pwgram, whirtaiet hie or 
her age. So I ttiink we are movinf Uiwarai nUvii^ that wmj real 
proUem* 

Mr. Taukb. And om other thing I would mention ia timt cmiy- 
body I know wante a piaoe of the JTPA Amde. All d a aaddm tbak 
has beonne a £urly popular game» wimt chunk of the menrj can 
you |et? There am two areaa that aeem to need a Utile men em- 
idiaan* One hae t'een in the area of placing an impharti on tlm 
education and training of oUsat wmnra. It ia diffet e nt^ I Hiinkt fbr 
aomebodly to attempt to re-enter the wor kfa roe after a period of 
time d raieinf childrao, than it ia to move from one job to another 
and get retraming. And, fin: that reaeon it aeema to ma that dte> 
placed homemakers, wlio may maybe are Coroed out beoanae of 
death, or divorce of a epouee, or maybe juet becauee diildren have 
grown, and ahould be emiriiaaiaed 

Hie eecjod one I gueae ie related to that, and that ia fiumari or 
others who have to change occupation and lifiMi^ie oonmletely. I 
know in our state when we went throu^ the fisrm crkne of the 
198ffn we saw how di£Bcult it ia to move aomdiMMfar out of a way of 
life to a new way of life. It ia much different cram moving him 
from one Job and retraining him for another. And I hope that 
JTP A, whidi I think is very good at retraining for a new job, can 
also Bfend a little more time fecuaing <»i how you diaiups litBa^jiea, 
if you will, aa part of preparation for a new job. That » more of a 
comment than a oueation. 

Ms. GoLbWQ. Now, I think ymir point is valid about ne^ng a 
JTPA that focuaee more on the individual needs a person baa, in- 
cluding a diaplaced homamaker, and gears the necessaiy aupport- 
ive services and training package to hdp address those nedal 
needs, and that ia one reason ^y we are aaking for an adult titte 
aeparate from a youth title, so that we can distinguish between the 
. techniques that work for thoae two diffmmt populationa. But alao 
in both titlea we are focusing aa a front end assessment of anctly 
what that perscm needs. 

Mr. Taukt Thank you. Thank you, Bfr. Chairman. I thank the 
panelista. 

Mr. HuoKOS. Thank you. We will stand in recess for about 10 
minutea vdiile we catch this vote. We will be badi for any members 
that want to queati<m tL") panel 

Mr. Taukx. Mr. Qudiman, just one thing before we rsceas. I 
would like to ask unanimoMa conaent that a atatement frcmi Sena- 
tor Roth rriating to his caccesrfkil amsndment of the ObM Care 
Bill in the Senate to exempt diild care earnings fnm tibe Sodal 
Security eaminn limitation, be included in the record. 

Mr. Huc«B. Without cltsiectim. So ordered. 

We are recessed. 

ntoceaa] 

Mr. HuOHDSS. Does the gentleman from Iowa have any farther 
queatkms at this point? 



Mr. Bnoff, what reomuiiendatioiii does Socud Sacurity have for 
encouraging more woricers to remain in the labor ftnrot? 

Mr. BNonr. What recommendatioM mmU we ham? Wdl» I tliink 
there ie built into the 1988 agreement eone earing of the rttire* 
mmi test One for two goes to one for three. Thoee were the bipar- 
tisan atsresmenta that were reached in 1988. We have net eoase up 
with any othmr. As I in d iqi t ad , all <tf the various pfopoMla <liafc we 
have been aUe to look at have sudi short-term coete tliat tiMgr 
impact on the budget, the deficit situation, in a way at this point 
do not have any proposals. 

Mr. HuoHiB. Does the Social Security Adminirtration have any 
studies undenmr on this subject? 

Mr. ENorr. We have d<me some studies, Mr. CSkainnan. The big 
problem here, I mi^t say, is trying to dstennine the number of 
pec^lo who would, m fact, change their behaviw and come badk 
into the work force. There is j^.st no predictor, there is no 'tp^i- 
ence to use as a predictor for that, and also trying to detsnnine 
how much underground economy is taking place, and how modi of 
that we could do, or make legal, if you will, if we could change 
that, and we just have not been able to con^ up with any data 
working with Treasury, and the tax people. 

Mr. HuoHXS. Have we tried? 

Mr. ENorr. We have tried to come up with data, yes* 

Mr. HuoHBS. What Ym getting at is that I get the impression the 
factors that go into whether an older person goes bi^ into the 
work force are somewhat complex. I think it is governed by what 
kind of income they have, what their health is at a given time, eoo^ 
nomic incentives certainly play a role, but it seems to me that we 
need to be doing a far better job than what we have done to date in 
trying to find out how we can get older Americans back into the 
mainstream of life. 

Mr. Enopf. I think that this data that was referred to earlier 
from the Labor I>partment is an interesting change in trends, and 
it does tend to corroborate, I guess, the new benefidaiy survcsy in- 
dication th-^t the earnings test did not play that significant a role 
in that decision, but it is so difficult to separate that out. 

Mr. HUGHXS. Weil, I would like to see the s^dies, and I would 
like to see the methodology, because my own experience would not 
bear that out. It is a factor. I don't know how serious a factor it is, 
but I luiow it is a factor. 

Mr. Enoff. a factor. 

Mr. Hughes. It is a factor. 

Mr. ENOrr. I do not disagree that it is a factor. 

Mr. HUGHSS. It is enough of a factor that it is mentioned many 
times to me by my constituents. I cannot believe that my district is 
not typical with what is hapijening around the country. There 
might be shades of difference, but 

Mr. Enofp. We will be glad to share what we have from that 
new beneficiary survey with you, and certainly if Hawre are any 
trends when we can analyze this latest data that comes in tiie next 
couple of months firom Labor tlmt indicates a flattraing, or actual- 
ly an increaae in the nunoJber of older workers, if we men perhaps 
could go back and do a survey of thoee workers at some pomt eocxn 
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to determine what were the fiictors, why did thqr ocmie back to 
woHl 

Mr. Himnn. Well, I think we have to decide whedier it ii impor- 
tant fi^ us to develop eome new initiativei to tnr to get more oUer 
Americane bade into the wcnic feroe^ If we dee|ae tliat it ii imfot^ 
tant, and I tiunk we ehoidd, theo we ooAt to try to fet at amdi 
data as we can to see hut wbtA tetors inflnenoe the darisiws of 
older persons to leave the wort; fbroe. If there are inatltiitinna l rea- 
sons lor them leaving tlie wtnk force, than I think we need to try 
to develop intyrama and strategies to deal with it, jost Ifte we do 
in any other discipline, 

BIr. Bnwt. I think as we talked aboitt it some of the leaihifl of 
the private pension idans, aenerally speaking, if you have 2S yean 
in the private pension wonung longer than tnaL does not lacrseas 
substantiall V your retirraiMit, so that irbm yon hit X point, it that 
hiqypras to be ffiZ, (ur 68, or 64, continuing to worir does not Incwass 
your oomputotion for prasion. Tliat is one of the bctoca certainty, 
we think. That perwm mjb^ ^Svell, you know, I am not making as 
much in effect because I am not contributing to that" 

Mr. HuoHH. But scmiething dee is luqipeiiing tod^r. Psopie tm 
making mid course corrections. They are embandng nptm new ca- 
reers more than they ever did Some have ta Some are doing it Iqr 
choice. I mean, our adult educaticm clssses are venr pcvular. 
People are attempting to further their educaticm, devetoemg new 
skills. They often want to go into new areas, and vrhy noold vfe 
not attempt to match labor market needs, sum as in um child care 
area, to that desire to get older Americans who have ao mudi to 
offer, back into the work force. Why should vire not be dcring that hy 
way of strategy? 

Mr. ENorF. I do not have any disag^ement with trying to match 
them. I guess my only cono e m agaiu it would be a massive elimina* 
tion of something like the earnings t'wt, or to try and administer a 
way of picking and choosing. I think we need to-- — 

Mr. HuOHU. Well, we ought to at least try a suigical way of 
modiMng the earnings test oy identifying tmiee aress wliare we 
need help. For instence, in the area d nursing a lot of (rider work- 
ers have left the work force who are skiUed nurse practitioiim. 
Yet, there is a tremradous need I am not locked into joit diild 
care. That h^>pens to be one of the hottest issues <m Oapttid Hill, 
and I thought that would be an ideal way to fbcus in (m a stndegy 
to get older Americans back into the won force. But I could see a 
^!v3le host of areas where we could decide as a matter of pidilic 

Klicy that we want to provide incentives. We would not do a great 
al of violence to our fiscal policies by eliminating the »^rning 
test surgically, until we get to that point where one of thsee days 
we will eliminate it entirely. 

But, you know, Mr. Taiuce and I are realists. We know that is 
nof ^oing to hamien in the immediate future. So we watdi pecqrie's 
lipto very carefully here on the Hill, and we know we are going to 
have proUems foi^ a while, and so as a result vou do it sufgkaUy. 

We have a mi\}or shortmll in the area of eUerly care, such as 
Jan Bfeyers was talking about llien, mby should we no( ss a 
mattor 6i puUic pcdicy, attempt to mothrate those who have special 
skills to get back into the wcMrk force to deal witii those proMenu? 
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Pmrticularly when we tee that fewer young people are coming into 
the woriL force proportionately. If we are to reinaitt ooniMtitrve we 
are going to have to mothrate oUar Amerkaai to at«y aram 

lb. Sttuldnrrl did not mean to Mideet you. Wa aMradata yoor 
testimony. Let me hear from you.aa to what yon ^tak wo can 
doiia ^Bnon in the Job Training Partnerdbdp Act IwMm cveatfaig 
that two part adult tiar thaf you talk about Wh^ alas canura be 
doin^ 

Bfr. ScHuuNX Well, let me illuetrate aome of tlie p g oM ima hi 
the Job Training Plurtnenhip Act, a natworii that really limpiy re- 
flect! the broader market 

In California our ormniiation, the National CSoundl on ttia 
Aging soonaon a Job Training Pi»itnerriup Act program, and 
amcmg toe suiqxHtive s^mrices that worimra can reoalfe getttng 
training ia day care. Thgt is whmt it aajra in the Uat of a m y o rttv o 
services. So when our program in womng with older wornn in 
their SO^s, and 60's, and above, went to the ettrvioe ddivery area, 
the agency running the /nrogram, ^iid said wa would Iflce to utflh» 
adult day care so that ti>e adult oarrats of aome of our trateMMg, 
that is, people literally in thdr 7(rs who are SB year old wor kers 
are taking care of at lu>me, co'iU be provided vrith a ity care snrv- 
ice duru)^ the day to allow them to ^ Job Training Pifftnardiip 
Act training. Of course, the SEA said, "no, day care means chil- 
dren's day care, not adult day cire," althouj^ wat is not what the 
regulation said. Well, we solveri the* problem eventually so that, in 
fact, some of the older worke^v who are taking care of thrtr very 
elderly parents or relatives, now can utilise Mult day care as a 
supportive service under JTPA. 

My point is I did hear what tie Secretary did say. We still think 
that you do need some coercion, if you will, that is, some set aside, 
some mandated amount of moitev rather than partidpants, to 
make the mtem respond, and I tnink you will be hearing more 
about that from your next panel, I gather. 

The 8 percent set aside took 3 or 4 ^'ears before it began to q>end 
each years allocation. That is, it was baHind as the rest of tibe pro- 
gram was behind in spending. But in thir last, I understand, 2 or 8 
years it is now spendmg more (d each .year's allocation, but it is 
still stuck with the prwlem of spending the carryover funds from 
the set aside from previous years, but in rtates they are now 
speiTdinji at least 100 pe^nt of the allocatkm for that year or 
more. The system is beginning to work. There i\re many hundreds 
of Title 5 programs now workmg with JTPA prigrams around the 
country, and those are in jeonaray if the 3 pen«nt set aside goes 
down the tubes, as it may well in the vrork or thi^ Ccmgreas. 

We think that the Congress might conidder th^ flowing. Why 
not deem as eligible for JTPA anybody eli^le far a Title 5 pro- 
gram, or enrolled in a Title 5 program, and simplv :aake it clean. If 
you are in a Title 5 program you are deemed eligible for a JTPA 
space, 

Mr. HuoHSS. Why should we not do thF.t, Ms. Golding? Why 
should we riot be doing that? 

Ms. GoLLtKQ. It may be that we have. We tried to cross-reference 
in our JTPA pioposal all the related programs who have similar 
definitions of what economically disadvantaged is. For example, on 
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the '-outh mi ihxm eligible for the ■chool lunch prograin and the 
people who are eligible for the welfiue— the ittooeMor to AFIXX the 
^C3 progrem. ere mtometicelly eligibly aad it maj be that 
5 ie in there. I am looldng around to eee if th«e it eomeone ndio 
could answer ti&at queedon. I will check on that 

Mr. ScBuun. nirt of the pmUem ie that the TItIo 5 
has 126 percent of pomtv requirement, and the JTPA pofognun ba* 
eically hae 100 percmt of poverty, although about 70 pettenfceftht 
Title 5 enndlees nattooally are at 100 perowt of povevtgr or below. 
They are, in fact, low inocmie people, azid largdy women, and mmay 
mincnitiee. We think it would really nK^Tiff ooocdinatioa if you 
just did that 

Incidentally, we are working with the Department under i con- 
tract and a grant called Prime Time Productivity, to affiset theee 
kinds of unions around the country between Ifue S, JTPK ^^oce* 
tional education, private efforts, and other pMic eObrta, and it to a 
verv fruitful rdationship. We think, however, that tha law itself, 
ana the ConipreeB, could go a bit further in amhanrfny reeouroes 
and coordination. 

But again, I think that the Job Training Ptortnonihip Act net- 
work, and I am talking about the administrators around Qie coun- 
try, reflect the broader market, so if many, many pmonnd manag* 
era think that older workers cannot learn, cannot be drained, are 
not adaptable, are not productive, that really gete reflected back 
unfortunately into the Job Training PartMtwip Act netnork, and 
they are reluctant to recruit older workers because they are nerv- 
ous about ever placing them, and ther^ losing on the perform- 
ance standards in the Job Training Partnership Act imgram. 

The Department is considering some changes in thoae perform- 
ance standards as it may affect older workers, and dis|daoed home- 
makers, and farmers, I believe, are also going to be---that is, <h»- 
placed farm families, bo that the per'' rmance standards for those 
groups may be different But there m a whole ccmiidez of things 
that really have to be dealt with, it seems to me. 

You do not, for instance, take five people over the age of 60 and 
put them into a group of teenagers and train them and expect 
these five adults in their SO's to respond to tiie same kind of train- 
ing methods and patterns that young people have, and that is why 
the Department wisely, and the Conffrees, I think, will wisdy s«a- 
rate it into an adult title and a youth title. On the other hand, ue 
adult title is ages 22 to 102, and we think there is a real diflbrence 
between people in their late ZD's, or mid ZO's, and peofrie in their 
40*8 and 50's, and would like to see a lAirther, if yoi; vnll, conven- 
ient and flexible separation into an A and B so that w ork e rs — so 
that SDAs and states can look at a broader group of peofde in their 
40's, SO's, and above, and design training teclmiques, and place- 
ment techniques, and recruitment for this brocider range of older 
workers. 

The program will work, and the market is causing the program 
to work better. As we have heard now, we have had foWer teen- 
agers come into (he labor mai^et. Ccnnpanies are out recn^ting 
Older workers. Fiopefully th&^. will continue into the longer torn. 
We would just like to make it a more efficient qrstem so that it is 
not so arduous; the market process is <rflen very rou^ We think 
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policies can ease it so that older workers, and again older in our 
viewpoint ia not jxiat people over S5 or 65, but pe^de in thttr 40"! 
and above, we would like to see older workers in a smooQier way 
get into those jobs, and retain those jdbs. Keqping tihe wwker on 
the fob though, making sure the 50 year old who is dbout to be Lid 
off, 18 equii^ied to stay on the job is as equally an important target, 
it seems to me, as tsking the unemployed S6 year old d^t years 
later and getting the job. 

Unfortunately, our policies and programs do not deal with the 
worker in jeopardy, and it does not really provide training so that 
they can stay on tSe job under current law. 

Mr. Huoms. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

I have no further questions. I would say to the panel we amnred- 
ate your testimony. We may want to address some other questions 
to you, and we will keep the record open for a couple weelu so that 
we can receive your answers. Thank you very mudi. 

Mr. ScHULDioL Thank you. 

Mr. HuGios. You have made a significant contribution. 

Our second panel today consists of the Honorable Robert Menen- 
dez, who is the Mayor of Union City, New Jersey; Alice Obc*'.wro, 
Director of New Jersey De?*»rtment of Senior Employmrat Serv- 
ices; Dana Berry, the Project Director, Union CSty, New Jersey Day 
Care Center; and Barbara Wilier, Public Affairs Director, National 
Association for tbd Education of Young Children. 

We welcome you here todav. We have your btatements, which, 
without objection, will be made a j^rt of the record, and we hope 
that you can summarize for us. We have read your statements. 
They are excellent. They are right on target, and we are going to 
begin with you. Mayor Menendez. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ, MAYOR, UNION 
CITY. NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here with you, and the members of the subconmiittee who have 
been here. 

I am accompanied today by Ms. Dana Berry, as you have pointed 
out, who is a Project Director of the Union City Day Care Program, 
and who also will be presenting testimony to you about her model 
paraf rofessional training program for older \ orkers, and both 
Danr and I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee and to share insights that we both have gained 
as a direct result of our involvement with older workers in the 
Union Qiy Day Care Program. 

Dana is justifiably proud of our intergenerational program, and 
80 am T '^0 I am flfoing to try to cut my comments short, Sir. Chair- 
man, so that maybe you will consider giving her some of my time. 

If anyone ehould doubt the capacity or ability of older workers to 
fill vital fobs in this country, I invite them, and I invite the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, and yourself, to come to Union City to see 
our day care program in action. The Union City Day Care program 
was excellent in terms of the content of curriculum and stalT before 
older workers arrived on the scene, but our older workers teaching 
assistants brought i^omething very special, something that you just 
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UCDCP -monitored woxK experience training m public and private 
non-profit child day care centers and after-school programs which 
have been pre-approved by UCDCP with respect to program caliber, 
workplac*! quality, and the^r coimitwent to hire the trainee or 
trainees for non-subsidi zed teaching assistant positions within 
six months of their work e>perience start date. 

The Hudson County Di^'ision of Err.ployinent and Training 
provides jtpa funding to cover the costs of the eight-week 
classroom training and practicum component. The State of New 
Jersey Division on Aging and designated Iccal organizations under 
the Title V Older Americans Act Senior Coirjrtunity Service 
Employment Piogran provide funding for stipends for trainees 
during the eight-week classrocm/practicum component and for up to 
i>iA munths thereatter in the *oliow-on work experience component 
of the paraprof essiona] training program. 

To date, one hundred and twenty-six older workers ranging m 
age from to 82 years of ac,e have graduated from the UCDCF 
Pdtaprofessional traminq progidP^ I am pleased to report that 
all of our graduates have successfully enbarked on their "second 

aieers*^ as child d.iy care teaching assistants. Many of our 
graduates are now working in for-profit arc* ncn-p.'ofit child d<iy 
care centers throughout Hvidson County. A number of other 
graduates are now employed as teacher aides m before-school and 
after-school child care programs in Union City, And some of our 
graduatf^s have ejected to b^^r-iro entrepreneurs, and have become 

-J- 
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tive hoops in order to create the poBsibility for us to have this pro- 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my remarks, but I would request that I 
be permitted to submit to you, the c<wnmittee, for a copy of this 
n<:ord an expanded concept paper on the national service corps for 
senior Americans for your consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Menendez follows:] 
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SUMMAKY or TEltTIMOKy OF ROM. HOBBRT NBinniDSI 
MAYOR or THI imxOll CITY; HBW JOUIBY 



Rscognltion of th« iaportant roX« th«t can «n4 nust b« playvd 
by oId«r Amsrlcans ii w* ar^ to succMsfuIIy rtspond to tho 
■lultitud* of •ocial problstts fao«d l>y our a«tlon. 



Support for I.H. 3079 r IncIudiAf •xpanslon of th* ooncopt of 
•arninqs disr^gftrd for jobi in othtr oo —uui tyMnrloo 
fioldo thot bAV« bocoM v«r/ oritlcol for loool co«MWitl«s 
ovar th« past f«w yoars# including l4tor«cy traittarsf 
anti-drug abuso taaohars and c^nsalors/ raMadial 
eduoation tutors for childran, youth and adults, oounsalors 
in taan-aga praynanoy pravantioi. prograiaSf taaehar aldas 
and tutors in altarnativa aducatio& and drop-oat praraation 
programs, tatchars of paranting skills to young paxanta, 
ccsoomnity raoraation aidas and counsalora, and so forth. 

Proposas tha craation of a Rational Sarvica Corpo fo^ Sanior 
Amaricans, in which participants aiqployad in coMusity-carvioa 
jobs as dascribad abova vould ba aligibla for applioation of 
an arr Rings disregard undaz Social Bacurlty, or a tax oradit 
or deduction/ as appropriate. 

urges Subcomnittee support for JTTA anandnenta to be offered 
by Congressnan Matthew Martinet in or do;: to ensure that older 
Amvricans will not be denied the opportunity to participate 
In a meaningful way in JTPA employment and training prograaui. 
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Mr. HuGHKS. Without objection, it will be so received. Thank you 
very much for an excellent statement. Ms. Berry? Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF DANA BEFRY, PROJECf DIRECTOR, DAY CARE 
PROGRAM, UNION CITY, NJ 

Ms. Berry. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. I am Dana Beiry, 
Project Director of the Union City Day Care Program in Union 
City, New Jersey, and I very mnch appreciate the opportunity that 
you have so ^praciously extended tc me to share mv insists and ob- 
servations with respect to acts that are worthy of ooninderatimi by 
this subcommittee and by the U.S. Congress, in order to better pro- 
mote better utiUacatioc of one of this Nation's moot valuable re- 
sources, its older citizens. 

I have prepared written testimony which I respectfully request 
being put in the record. 

Mr. HuQHBS. That will be so received without obiection. 

Ms. Berry. I will start by providing you with a orief overview of 
our day care program, and then I will describe our paraprofession- 
al training program for older workers, which has provided divi- 
dends far exceeding our original expectations. Following that over- 
view, I will offer some obeervations and recommendations concern- 
ing certain pending legislation aCTecting older workers. 

Our non-profit program in Union City currently serves ^5 chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 months and 6 years in two day care cen- 
ters, and a settling program for home-based care for infants. The 
m^hty of the children served by the UCDCP program comes from 
low income families, princii»lly Hispanic. Some of our children are 
from families headed by very low income single females. 

Despite the budgetaiy and other challenges that are an ever 
present feature of any day care program focused on low income 
families, our program has been able to develop an earlv childhood 
program that has earned accreditation by the National Ao&demy of 
Earlv Childhood Programs, which is the accreditation branch of 
he National Association for the Education of Younp Children, 
rhat was hard work. 

Union City Day Care iA only 1 of 11 day care programs in the 
State of New Jersey tc have received such ''^'"'^itation, which we 
did in August of 198S, and it is the onl^ N^FVC accredit^F^ 
gram industry that is both multi cente*^ u and muiti cultured. 

Mr. Hughes. Ms. Berry, I wonder if you would hit the highlights 
for us, and summarize, because we Kave read your statement. It is 
excellent, and it will be part o^ the -^ecord, and if you could do that 
then we could get right to question 

Ms. Bkrry. We have been using older workers in our dav care 
work force since 1988 when we developed a paraprofeesional child 
care training program. To date we have graduated 120, and those 
older workers have been put in the child care work force in 
Hudson County in various capacities. In fact, the training program 
haa attracted national attention, and today Life magazine is film- 
ing and finishing up its article which will be put in, we hope, the 
November-December issue, so you will be able to see us in action. 

It is difficult to deacribe the fuU extent of the contribution that 
the older workers have made to our pn^^ram, and to the communi- 
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ty at large. Very simply they are just very reliable, totally dedicat- 
ed, dependable, responsible, and consistently cheeHul people, and 
the effect that they have upon the children, and even upon the 
teaching staff, is magical. 

I would like to present for testimony a video tape. It is not a pro- 
fessional video tape. What it is is a composite of different tapes 
that have been done over our media events. That shows you the 
magic of the intergenerational aspect of having the older workers 
and young children work together, and I would like to submit this 
also as part of our testimony. 

Mr. Hughes. Very good. Without objection it vrill be so received. 

Ms. bERBY. One of the questions asked in the video tape is why 
are there not more programs like this around the country, and you, 
Mr. Chairman, in your introduction through H.R 3079, this legisla- 
tion tells me that you already know the answer to that question. 
You have recognized that many programs that were created to help 
low income older woricers liave often had just the opposite effect 
because of unreasonable restrictions or regulatory provisions which 
effectively deny the able-bodied older Americans to the opportunity 
to supplement their meager pensions with modest wage earnings. 

Their earnings test in the Social Security, and the inappropriate 
performance standards, applied to oAer workers under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, are prime examples of this program. 
They have been touched on in earlier testimony today, 

I commend you for your legislation, ani you can be sure that I 
will urge your colleague. Congressman Frai.k Borini, who serves on 
the Ways and Means Committee, to do everything to help with this 
legislative initiative. And, Mr. Chairman, I hope that you and 
other members, and the Full House Select Committee on Aging, 
with do everything you can to insure that the JTPA amendment 
process that is currently underway in the House and the Senate 
will not end up excluding the low income older Americans from the 
opportunity to participate in meaningful ways, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively in the »JTPA employment training initiatives. 

It is my understanding that Congressman Matthew Martinez, as 
Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Employment Opportuni- 
ties, is working very hard to try to legislatively protect the interest 
of older workers, but I am sure he can use your help, Mr. Chair- 
man. And it is my further understanding that Congressman Marti- 
nez will be introducing legislation this week incorporating amend- 
ments to the JTPA, specifically focused on older workers. And in 
my view, and based upon our experience with our coordinated 
JTPA Title 5 Older Americans Act training program, it is essential 
that these amendments be adopted by the Congress, particularly 
the amendment which will require the Secretary of Labor, and the 
governors, to do job performance standards for older worker^ 
which recognize the special needs for this age group, particularly 
those over 65 for part-time employment at wage rates which do not 
jeopardize their eligibility for Social Security, Medicaid, housing as- 
sistance, food stamps, and other vital services. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be delighted to answer any questions you 
might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Berry follows:] 
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Skills and to encourage their personal involvesmht In the 
education of their children. 

Nr. Chairman, wordf alone are not adequate to describe the 
Incalculable worth of our older worker child day care 
paraprofessionals. You have to see the special sui9lc of 
the intergenerational approach in order to fully appreciate It. 
In order to give the Subconanittee a visual profile of our progrui, 
I have brought with me today a videotape of recent television news 
coverage our program has received. This Is not a professionally- 
produced piece « but it has made a big impact on everyone that has 
seen it to date. It makes an eloquent statement about why %re 
should be encouraging more programs like this around the country. 

And in the videotape, you will hear a news announcer ask the 
question, "Why aren*t there more programs like this around the 
country". 

Having heard about the legisl^ti'-n that you have recently 
introduced, Mr. Chairman — H.R. 3079 I'm convinced that you 
know the answer to that question. 
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cooperative partnership effort with the State of New Jersey 
Division on Aging, the Hudson County Division of Esqployment and 
Training and the Hudson County Private Industry Council, through 



pally Hispanic, have been trained by UCDCP as paraprof essiolUl 
child day care teaching assistants. 

Our model training program coordinates resources available 
under the Title V Older Americans Act Senior Community Service 
Employment Program and the Job Training Partnership Act. 

The training course consists of 160 hours of classrooitf 
instruction conducted over an eight-week period. The classroom 
training is based upon a theoretical framework consisting of the 
Hawaii Developnental Scale for Early Childhood, together with 
daily practicum experiences ^,hdt are tied directly into the 
classroom lectures on early childhood education theory. Further, 
there are daily classroom assignmentb during which trainees have 
an opportunity to practice what they are learning on a very 
concrete level — working directly with the children. The 
trainees also spend tine m each of the various age-level 
classrooms so that the trainees experience the different stages of 
young children's growth and development. 

Following the corrpletion of classroom training — with a 
graduation ceremony complete with cap and gown and keynote 
speakers — the trainees receive up to six additional months of 



which low-income individuals 55 years of age and older, princi- 
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OCOCP-Monltored work experience training In public and private 
non-profit child day care centers and after«scbooI progrwu which 
hava been pre-approved by UCDCP with respect to progren oeliber, 
workplace quality, and their commitment to hire the trainee or 
trainees for non* subsidized teaching assistant positions within 
six months of their work experience start date* 

The Hudson County Division of Employment and Training 
provides JTPA funding to cover the costs of the eight-week 
classroom training and practicum component. The State of New 
Jersey Division on Aging and designated local organltatlons under 
the Title V Older Americans Act Senior Community Service 
Employment Program provide funding for stipends for trainees 
during the eight-week classroom/practicum component and for up to 
six months thereafter in the follow-on work experience component 
of the paraprofessional training program. 

To date, one hundred and twenty- six older workers ranging In 
age from 55 to 82 years of age have graduated from the UCDCP 
paraprofessional training program. I am pleased to report that 
all of our graduates have successfully embarked on their "second 
careers'* as child day care teaching assistants. Many of our 
graduates are now working in for-profit and non-profit child day 
care centers throughout Hudson County. A number of other 
graduates are now employed as teacher aides In bef ore-school and 
after-school child care programs in Union City. And some of our 
graduates have elected to become entrepreneurs, and have become 
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hoM-tas*a providers of child day care through prlvftt« 
arrangments with individual f anil lea, or as a part of UCDCP'S 
satellite program for home-based rhild care for Infants. 

I am also very pleased to report that a number of our 
graduates are also pursuing advanced education and training 
through the Child Do\elopinent Accreditation program. This is an 
extremely rigorous training program which presents formidable 
educational challenges even to individuals far younger than the 
average age of our graduates. The dedication, enthusiasm and 
perseverance of these senior CDA candidates has instilled great 
respect and admiration for older workers in my professional 
teaching staff. 

The inclusion of older workers in our day care program has 
produced dividends which I could never have contemplated at the 
outset of cur training initiative. We find that ^he older workers 
are reliable, dependable, responsible, and consistently cheerful. 
The effect that they have had upon the children — and even upon 
us harried adult teachers — can only be described as magical. 
Children who come from dysfunctior.al families have found a stable 
and consistent source of love, personal attention, encouragement, 
positive reinforceirent, gentle guidance, and seemingly limitless 
patience. 

Mr. Chairman, you simply cannot fully understand the concept 
of 1 -f 1 * 10 until you see the special bond between the 
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9ttn«rationa that is the hallmark of th« UCDC9 proffrm. 

And the UCDCP program itself has not been the Qnly 
beneficiary of our older irorkers* unique cosMitMiit to their 
"second careers" as professional care givere. Many of oar old^r 
workers have voluntarily assumed the role of mentors to yottAf 
single mothers of our day care children — meny of whom have h«d 
no positive maternal role mndels to emulate, and who thermform 
may also lack basic parenting skills. 

Also, our older worker teaching assistants are assisting the 

implementation of Hudson County's welfare reform program — 
entitled REACH. Vnder this important initiative, our oldmr 
workers play key roles as teaching assistants and care glvmrs 
for the pre-school and school-age children of AFDC parents 
enrolled education and employment training under REACH* And, they 
will also be filling the role of home visitor-teachers in the 
early childhood development and parenting skills program that 
UCDCP is developing for REACH families in conjunction with the 
Hudson County Division of Social Services. 

And, our older worker teaching assistants will also be 
a crucial part of our staffing for a model early childhood 
development center to be coistructed in Union City* In this new 
facility, UCDCP will not only provide early childhood education 
and development programs lor young children, but will also 
conduct classes foi: parents in order to enhance their parenting 
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•klXXt and to encouragfr their personal Involveiaeht In the 
•dttcetlon of their children. 

Mr. Chairman, wordt alone are not adequate to describe the 
Incalculable worth of our older worker child day car« 
paraprofettlonals. You have to see the special M19IC of 
the Intergenerational approach in order to fully appreciate it. 
In order to give the Subconunittee a visual profile of our pro^raM* 
I have brought with me today a videotape of recent television newa 
coverage our program has received. This Is not a professionally* 
produced piece , but it has made a big Impact on everyone that has 
seen It to date. It makes an eloquent statement about why ws 
should be encouraging more programs like this around the country. 

And in the videotape, you will hear a news announcer ask the 
question, "Why aren't there more programs like this around the 
country". 

Having heard about the legisl^ti'-n that you have recently 
introduced, Hr. Chairman — H.R. 3079 — I'm convinced that you 
know the answer to that question. 
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Nr. ChaitMn, I coMMnd you for Introducing B.R* 3071, which 
will MMpt child c«r« •arnlngt fro* the Social 8«carlty •«roln«« 
tMt for vork«rs aged €5 and oldar. Your legislation la vary 
Important, bacauaa It recognltea that savaral fadaral progrMM 
which have ostensibly been created. In whole or In part* to 
balP low-lncosM older Americans — and Social Security and the Job 
Training Partnership Act are principal among these can 
actually have the opposite effect for a substantial number of 
low-Income older Americans who would like to supplement their 
meeger pensions with part-time employment. Earnings restrictions 
under Social Security and inappropriate performance etandards 
under the Job Training Partnership Act unfairly and unreasonably 
deny to many low-Income older Americans the opportunity to 
participate in work opportunities that would enhance the guality 
of their lives, provide them with inodest su{^lementatlon of 
retirement Income, imbue them with the respect they deserve, and 
enable their communities to utilize their knowledge, talents and 
abilities to help meet the compelling needs of contemporary 
American society. Including child day care and Improved public 
education. 



I note that H.R. 3079 has been referred to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, so you can be sure that I will urge 
your distinguished colleague from New Jersey's 14th Congressional 
District, Congressman Prank Guarlnl, to do everything he can to 
assist your legislative initiative. 
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with r«spftct to iMp«diiMntt to oldor ^iotkmr part iclp9r ion in 
tho Job Trainlrg Partntrshlp Act, it It my vlov that inapproprlatil 
parform4nc« standards appliad to older workara uniar tha regular 
training titXa — currantly Tltla II-A conatitnta tiha aingXt 
blggaat ^rohlan. And th«t problem could hava dlsaatroas 
lapllcatlona for older worker a if the House and Sanata Labor 
CoMKlttee biils amending JTPA are enacted In their precent fai|i« 

Nr. Chairman* the timing of this hearing by the Subcoaiiitt*^ 
la axti^Mly propitious, because it may provide the vehicle 
through which the Subcommittee can act to ensure that the nem^t 
and interests of older workers are safeguarded In JTPA. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, up to now, most JTPA InvoXvamant 
by older workers has been under the so-called 3% Governor's 
set-aside program. Since the total funding available In any given 
year under the 3% program represents Fuch a miniscula portion of 
overall JTPA funding, it is natural to wonder why more older 
Americans are not served under Title TI-A which has 
significantly higher funding levels. The simple but sad reason 
for this disproportionate under- representation by older workers in 
the JTPA participant population is that Title II-A parfonianca 
standards do not take into consideration the basic fact that SMny 
older workers — particularly those 60 years of age and older 
prefer part-time work as opposed to tiic full-time employment 
required by the Title II-A performance standard. And this 
pxeference for part-time work reflects the realities of the aging 
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process which I ur sure I do not havs to dstsil for this 
guLtu—ittss • 

In Addition to thsir preference for psrt-tisM worki nsay 
li^incoM older individusls ere concerned sbout wage isvels vhidl 
Might jeopardize their Social Security retiresMnt IncoM or th«lr 
continued eligibility for such important aid as assisted housing. 
As a Mtter of fact, I have had to conduct pre-enrollMnt 
briefings for aiy older worker trainees to reassure then that 
their SCSBP stipends would not adversely affect their Social 
Security retireawnt incosw. 

Additionally, the JTPA Title II-A performance standard 
relative to wage at entered employment is often at s level whirh 
would adversely affect Social Security retirement incosw, and 
would imperil eligibility for assisted housing and older beriofits 
important to low-income older Americans. Furthermore« wage levels 
dictated through the Title IX-A performance standards make it 
almost impossible to link the Title V older Americans Act Senior 
Community Service Employnent Program wi'h the JTPA, because the 
maximum amount of the hourly stipend that can be paid under the 
Senior Comnunity Service £mplo^-ment Program is $3.35. 

In direct response to the obstacles created by the Title II-A 
performance standards, organizations interested in sponsoring 
older tforker training programs have naturally gravitated to the 3% 
set-aside for older worker programs. But both the House and Senate 
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Labor Conmittee bill* — H.R. 2039 and S. 543 r«sp*ctiv«Xy 
eliminate tha 3% prociram^ and t^anafar that funding into tha 
regular ii-*a training title at the local SVA laval. 

Although both H.R. 2039 and S. 543 contain langtt^^ lAldl' 
encourages the coordination of Title V Older Anaricana Act 
prograwt with the JTPA, it is my view that this coordination wUl 
be virtually impossible with the current performance atandarda 
applicable overall to :>articipant s under Title Title IZ*A. 

And, even though both bills encourage local JTPA Servioa 
Delivery Areas to continue to provide training services to Older 
workers, the Title II-A performance standards requiring ^vll-tlM 
employment after job training at wages which definitely exceed 
those authorized under SCSEP have already demonstrated their 
effectiveness as a deterrent to JTPA participation by older 
individuals. In point of fact, these inappropriate Title II-X 
performance standards constitute a di sincentive to able-bodied 
low-income older ;Miiericans who might otherwise be interested in 
JTPA training for meaningful part-time employment in joba, 
including those in the child day care field. 

Nr. Chairman, it is my understanding that Congressman Matthew 
Martinez, Chairman of the House Labor Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities, will be introducing a set of JTPA amendments this 
week that are spenfically tocubed on older workers. It is 
my further understanding that Chairman Martinez* bill contains 
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lAji9tt««« provldln9 for « w«lv«r of p^rforwanc* ttandATds for oldor 
workorsi Including thoM participating In coord Ina tod Tltlo V 
OM/JTPA training sctivltlas. I also undarstand that tho 
a»andB»ata to ba of farad by Mr. Martlnas ara daalgnad to 
algnifieantly snhanca tha affactlva coordination of Tltla V OXdar 
Anaricana Act programs with the JTPA. 

Nr. Chairwan, I ■Incaraly hopa that you and tha othar fft— bara 
of this Subcoonittaa vlll be abia to land your anthualaatio 
aupport and asalstanca to anaura adoption of ChalrMn Kartinas* 
oXdar workar anandnants by tha House Commit tea on Education and 
Labor. 

This concludes my tastiji^ony, Mr. Chairman. I * ould ba 
delighted to respond to any questions that you or tha other 
members of tha SubcoiranlttiAe may have about tha role that older 
workera ara ao affectively performing in tha Union City Day Care 
Program. 
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iBUrgenerational protraa •xperl«BC« In New JerMf curmtlf It 
iB the child day care field with reprBSentation in two urbaft/suburbm 
counties out of a total of twentr-one. Id each of these ezperieftces 
a partnership between the JTPA aieBCX» the SCSBF Title V FrograBS asd 
the tralnina provider contributed to its success in terms of 
unsubsidized placenents and trainee developneat. 

Establifhing an ongoing equal partnership between the Jcb 
Training Partnership Act and the Older AaericaBS Act Title Y Seaior 
CoBBUBity Service Baployn^nt Progran has produced positive results in 
New Jersey. These results were achieved whee consider Uob was gIveB 
to the target populatioB. The Beeds of the seaior popuiatioB are 
just as diverse as any other age group. However* therw are certalB 
characteristics that are valid when handling any group of seniors: 



1) The fear of not being able to learn after a long 
absence froB foraal training. 

2) The fear of not being able to succeed at the training. 

3) Absorbing the latest technological changes even in a 
job that they previously held. 

4) Fear of not being able to coapete with the other 
neabers of the work force. 



One of the eleaents that can help overcoae soae of these probleas 
is in the initial design and aarketing of the prograas. Ib New 
Jersey we have been successful in several instances when the Private 
Industry Councils* the JTPA adaiaistrative agencies and the Older 
ABericans Act Title V Senior Coaaunity Service Eaployaaat Frograas 
established open coaaunication and consultation to ae:t the precise 
needs of this particular group. 

The proposed eliaination of the JTPA 1% Setttlde Frograa has 
caused the N.J. Division on Aging nuch concern as this special 
«"Pn«»JJ on the nature worker when coupled with the services 
available through The Older Aaericans Act Title V Senior Coaaunity 
Service Eaployaent Frograa has ^aabled the aature worker to enter the 
labor force with viable skills. 
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Mr. Hughes. Thank you very much, Ms. Berry. I will tell you 
that your Congressman, Frank Borini, is not onlv a good friend, 
but I serve with him on the Select Committee on Narcotics. He is a 
great Congressman, and you are lucky to have him there in 
Hudson County. 

Ms. Obelleiro, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ALICE OBELLEIRO, DIRECTOR, NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF SENIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

Ms. Obbllkixo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, and stafT, for inviting me today to provide t#)rtimony, 
and the Division on Aging and of course thanks you for the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. Hughes. We are just delighted to have you with us today. 
Ms. Obkllkibo. Thank you. The testimony that I submitted I 
would like to have included. 
Mr. HuoHBS. No objection. 

Ms. Obkluoro. And I will try to summarize, go over the points, 
and maybe—^I would like to talk a little bit atK>ut JTPA just be- 
cause I feel it is a very important part of the older worker being 
able to remain in the work force, or go back into the work force, 
but I want to make a comment first about the two presenters 
before me. If it was not for the Union City D^y Care Center I prob- 
ably would not be sittiiig here today bebause they enabled us to 
start the wheels turning to get better coordination and communica- 
tion on a local level with the Job Training Partnership Act instead 
of turf, tradition, and terror, we always say. They enabled us to do 
our job, which was to coordinate efforts with othor Older Ameri- 
cans Act Senior Employment Program people, and, of course, the 
JTPA. So we thought it was not a reproducible experiment, but ac- 
tually we have been able to reproduce it in a few of the counties in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Hughes. Wonderful. 

Ms. Obklleiro. In Mercer, and in Union City, and fit few other 
counties are now going to be training people through JTPA. 
Mr. HuoHKS. So they were pioneers? 

Ms. Obelleiro. Yes. Well, I would like to think that New Jersey 
is a pioneer in that sense, and I would say thanks to these people 
here, and Saundra Krivit. That is the reason, and it has helped 
many of our older people gain the self-confidence that they need. 

The two pressing social issues not only affecting New Jersey, but 
also the entire United States, are the dramatic increase in the 
early years of the 2l8t century of the number of older workers, a id 
the changes in the historical family concept which has prodt^ceJ a 
pronounced need for child day care services. 

Intergenerational program experience in New Jersey currently is 
in the child day care field with representation in two uiiMua subuiv 
ban counties out of a total of 21, and those are Meroer County, 
which is a newer program, and, of course. Union City, Hudson 
County. 

In each of these experiences a partneirship between the JTPA 
agenor and the Senior Conmiunity Servian Emp) )yment Programs, 
and toe training provider, contributed tc» its success in terms of 
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finding emfloymmt for the pajrticipanti in training dev«l<q[miant, 
and that ia vary important, uiat training devakipDiant part of *ha 
partntflrriiip anaUaa ooordinatioc to hapMn» mUax ia important in 
mttiog paople back to work. ThB traimng ia important, and alao 
tbm auMMMt aanrioa aactikm of it 

KwtaKliahing an ongoing aoual partnarahip b a tiiaan the Job 
Tkraining Futiiarahip Act ana tha OUn Americana Act Ittle 5 
Senior Oommuntty Service Employment Plrogimm, haa nroduoed 
poeittve reauUa. tiiete renilta were achierved wh&n conndMration 
waa given to the tanet populatioiL Now, the target popnlattoti ttiat 
we are kxddng at, of course, are the 66 and over, and the eoooomi- 
cally diaadvantand, and many of the ivuei aiirroanding them inr 
volve the foar of gdng back into training becauae of flie tiaM that 
many of them have been away, and aome of thun have vsnr little 
training in the peat So we have to try to work to mai^et the pro* 
grama to thnn ao that they will not have the fear of that, and it ii 
Yery important that we have the JTPA program becauae tbe Htle 
5 Senior Bmploymrat Program haa of lunited ftmding for idiat I 
call formal training. So we would like to marry the two jMrograma 
togethw becauae if New Jenqr'a wort^eri want to keep competitive 
in the woik force, if we want emptoyera to atay in New Jeraqr, we 
need the wmk force to accqA the concept of limong learning, and 
of oourae, what better ezampie ia the <Hder woiker. Now, we can 
show that to the other dtiaena of New Jeraay> eepedally the young- 
er jsroupa. 

One of the elements that can help ov e rc o me acmie ci theae prob* 
lemb ie in the initial design and marketing <ji the programs. In 
New Jenev we have been suoceaaful in aeveral iutanoea lAnKi the 
private inauatries councils, the JTPA adminiatrative apndea, and 
the Older Americans Act Title 6 Smior Community Service Em- 
ployment Proarama, eatabliahed open communication and consulta- 
tim to meet tne precise needs of thia particular group. 

The Diviaion on Aging is very amcMned at the possible demise of 
the 8 percent dder worker JTPA program, and thqr want to 
submit the following policies as poaaibilitiea for thia program. One 
would be the retttitmn of a aet aaide policy and mogram. 

Two, apedfic language to insure service to older workers should 
that program be krt. 

niree, retention of the 66 plua eli^rility guidelines to inaure the 
strongeat possiUe coordination with Title 6 of the Okler Americans 
Act 

Four, mandated rejnneaentation of older woikn- advocatea on the 
state's JTPA board. We feel that in New Jeraqr that has not been 
the caae in many instanres or elae we mkfat have many more day 
care trainina programa throu^iout the other SDAa. Not all (rfNew 
Jersejr's SDAs cnooae to run an (dder woricer 8 percent set aaide 
pronam in any field of training. 

jme, a stroum connection to the older worker networiL at both 
state and kmd SDA levela. 

ffiz, the continuad urging of a strong JTPA Title 6 Oldnr Ameri- 
can Act coordination at a idanning and imnleroentatiop level, and 
to better meet the nedal needa of the 6Umr woik«r we alao pro- 
pcee that the JTPA 8 percrat set aaide program provide for an op> 
portunicy for thoae inmviduals who have not been su oc essftd in lo- 
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eating what we call unsubeidixed depl^nant, to be linked to the 
Title 5 Older Americans Act program. What we are saying there i« 
that there aro times that we cannot get 100 peromt placement of 
the older worker^ and instead of just laaviug them on a lurdb, wa> 
the senior employment program providerSt would like to accept 
them as trainees and not to retain them forever m a pmamomt 
basis, but to pcssibly give them some more sui^XMrt servioeB, md 
some work experience training, so that they could ultfanatdty be 
part of that work force that is not subsxdiaed by government ftmda. 

We also would like consideration to be given to the aHemtiQii of 
the JTPA unsubsidized placement standard to a more realirtic 60 
percent. We are not saying that because we want to do less. We 
just know that there are son^ " disincentives and banters fofr the 
mature worker that at times t*. :e a little longer to overcome. 

Improving coordination of the older employment poUdea at a 
Federal and State, and local levds, and between the pwUc and pri- 
vate sectors, would benefit from the formation of a committee rep- 
resenting these entities. This conunittee would minimise the rqpU- 
cation effort, and insure that the maximum number of eligible 
workers will be served. In New Jersey the Governor has estab- 
lished it was Task Force on Emplcmnent and Training. Now it is a 
Commission on Employment and Training. But we would like to 
have a little more visibility with this group. We are trying to co- 
ordinate with them, and they have been very helpAil to us, but we 
want that to be an important partner. I know they have a lot of 
other things to look at in New Jersey^ and a lot of other age 
groups, but we feel that in order for New Jersev to keep competi- 
tive we would like to be a part of that in a much greater capacity. 

The concept of exemption for the earnings of any of the Social 
Security recipients is a step forward in encouraging the mature 
worker to be a fully participating member of the work force. The 
need of the United States to increase its pool of available workers 
would be enhanced if this exemption were extended across the 
board. There are many skilled areas which within the next five 
years will be lacking skilled workers. Many older workers are dis- 
couraged from making a contribution to the work force becauie the 
Social Security pay back has become a disincentive. 

In the past I referred to the disincentive as barriers but they are 
really not a barriers. It is more of a disincentive to the person, and 
maybe that is something the government can remove as opposed to 
barriers. 

Employment of an older worker is one of the best vehicles for 
achieving a positive self image. In the State of New Jersey during 
1988 3 percent of the state's approximate 4 million work force, or 
117,000 residents aged 65 and older, held full or part-time jobs. 
H.R. 3079 could be utilized as a pilot program for child day care 
workers, and then after an evaluation of the results, maybe we 
could look at some of the other fields that are needing of work 
force, and some cf them could be the gerontological t3rpe of day 
care, the health industrv, some of the data industries that are 
along the Route I corridor that we have in New Jersey, and in 
some of the other areas. Maybe we could look at some of those be- 
cause we could bring the older work force into those fields also. 
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But we do find that with the child day care we do addrees the 
two needs, and aa I said, we are able to do it because we have been 
doing it noDT for a couple of years with Dana's group, and with 
some other groups in New Jersey with the child day care. 

Thank you very much for the cqpMMntunity to speak. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Obelleiro follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEICIIT OF ALICE M. OSELLEIRO 



To better utilise ac older work force, MplofMnt aid training 
prograns nust be based on a sound understanding of th9 changes 
occurring In our econcay. Work force policies traditionally^ In tlio 
United States had been widely inf lueeKod by cbe pressure for what 
appeared to be an endless supply of voung workers. Tvo factors have 
nore recently become apparent that the work force policies for tlio 
latter half of the twentieth century and the tvonty-f irst century 
■ust reflect: 



1) The longevity of the worker which has dranatlcally 
increased since 1950; and 

2) the dwindling supply of the age group fron 16 to 24 
years of age as a source. 



The current enphasls on enployins the nature worker has brought 
about philosophical and procedural changes in governMont funded 
incone naintenance prograns for the nature econoaicfilly disadvantaged 
worker. The Older Anericans Act Title V Senior CoMiunlty Service 
Enploynent Progran since 1980 has enphasized the enployablllty of the 
older worker in all public, private, business. Industrial, and 
governnental endeavors. 

In New Jersey the progisns which can be identified as serving 
older workers are: 



1} The- JIder Anericans Act Title V Senior Connunity 

Service Enploynent Progran with nine diverse providers . 
of service; 

2) The Job Training Partnership Act '!^hree Percent Older 
Worker Setaside Prograns; and 

5) PROJECT RESOURCES in two of New Jersey's connuni*'' 
colleges. The thrust of this progran is to pr de 
enploynent placenent to people age 5S and ovei . The 
distinguishing feature of this progran is its 
enphasis on the older worker without regard to 
financial need. 
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IntergeDeratlonal pro|raa •xperl«Mc« in New JerMX cvrrMtlr it 
in the child da/ care tleld with representation In two vrbnn/tuburben 
counties out of a total of tvent/'one. In each of these experiences 
a partnership between the JTFA a<encx, the SCSBF Title Y Prograas end 
the tralnlni provider contributed to Its success In teras of 
unsubsldlzed placeneats and trainee developnent. 

EstabUrhlng an ongoing equal partnership between the Jcb 
Training Partnership Act and the Older Aaerlcans Act Title V Senior 
Connunltx Service Enplofn^nt Frogran has produced positive results in 
New Jerse/. These results were achieved when consider Uoa was given 
to the target population. The needs of the senior pppuUtion ere 
Just as diverse as an/ other age group. However, there are certain 
characteristics that are valid when handling; an/ group of seniors: 



1) The fear of not being able to learn after a long 
absence froa fomal training. 

2) The fear of not being able to succeed at the training. 

3) Absorbing the latest technological changes even in a 
job that the/ previously held. 

4) Fear of not being able to coapete with the other 
aeabers of the work force. 



One of the eleaents that can help overcoae soae of these probleas 
is in the initial design and aarketing of the prograas. In New 
Jersey we have been successful in several Instances when the Frlvate 
Industry Councils, the JTFA adainistrative agencies and the Older 
Aaericans Act Title V Senior Coaaunlty Service Eaployvent Prograas 
established open coaaunication and consultation to ae:t the precise 
needs of this particular group. 

The proposed elialnatlon of the JTFA 31 Setaslde Frograa has 
caused the N.J. Division on Aging auch concern as this special 
eaphasis on the nature worker when coupled with the services 
available through The Older Aaericans Act Title V Senior Coaaunlty 
Service Eaployaent Frograa has enabled the nature worker to enter the 
labor force with viable skills. 
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We wish to avoid the loss of this very inportant eleaent of the 
Job Training Partnership Act. It is fro« this standpoint that we 
advocate for the following policies: 



1. Retention of a setaside policy and prograa. 

2. Specific language to insure service to older workers, 
should that setaside be lost. 

3. Retention of the SS^ eligibility guidelines to insure 
the strongest possible coordination with Title V OAA. 

4. Mandated representation of older worker advocates on 
the State JTPA Boards. 

5. A stronger connection to the older worker network at 
both state and local CSDA) levels. 

6. The continued urging of a strong JTPA/Titke V OAA 
Coordination at a planning and inpleBentation level. 

"7. To better neet the special needs of the older worker 
we also propose that the JTPA 31 Setaside Prograa 
provide for an opportunity for those individuals who 
have not been successful in locating unsubsldised 
eaployaent to be linked to the Title V OAA Prograa. 
Consideration also needs to be given to the alteration 
of the JTPA unsubsidixed placeaent standard to a aore 
realistic 601. 



The concept of exeaption for the earnings of any of the Social 
Security recipients is a step forward in encouraging the aature 
worker to be a fully participating aeaber of the work force. The 
need of the United States to increase its pool of available workers 
would be enhanced if this exeaption were extended across the board. 
There are aany skilled areas which within the next five years will be 
lacking skilled workers. Many older workers are discouraged froa 
aaking a contribution to the work force because the Social Security 
**pay back** has becoae a disincentive. 
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BavlorMnt for as oUer vorktr is ob« of thm btst v«hicUs for 
«clii«vliig a positive solf-inaft. In th« StaU of N«v J«rs«r during 
thr«« p«rc«at (31) of tht State's approzlBataly 4 ailllda work 
force or 117,000 residents am 65 years and older held jobs. 

The two pressing social issues not only affecting New Jersey but 
also the entire United States are: 



1) The dranatic increase in the ear^y years of the 
twenty-first century of the nuaber of older workers; 
and 

2) the changes in the historical fanily concept has 
produced a pronounced need for child care services. 



H.R. 5079 could be utilised as a pilot progran for child day care 
workers after an evaluation of the results is nade to deteraine if 
this concept is a viable approach for increasing the recniitnent of 
older workers in other areas where worker shortages exist. 
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Mr. HuoHF*' Tliank you very much. Ms. Wilier? 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA A, WILLER, PUBUC AFFAIRS DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Ms. WiLLBR. Thank you for inviting me to present in the perspec- 
tive of the National Association for the Education of Young Qiil- 
dren. 

Just to give you a brief siunmaiy of our accreditation qnrtem, 
and to point out what that means for Union Citv, this is a program 
that has been in existence now for 4 years, ana it is designed as a 
very comprehensive system to provide documentation of high qual- 
ity in early childhood programs, group programs that serve chil- 
dren from birUi througn age 5, and before and after school. This 
system looks at every aspect of the program, and provides a com- 
prehensive approach for improving the quality of services provided 
to young chilmren and their families as well as a way of document- 
ing their effectiveness in providing needed services. The accredita- 
tion program has been in operation for about 4 years. Currently we 
have 1,000 accredited programs throughout the country, and an- 
other 2,700 in process, so it is a fairly select group of early child- 
hood pro-ams across the country, and ones that do provide very 
hi^h quality of service to their voung children and their families. 

We have heard tfiroughout the afternoon the facts about the 
child care crisis, and your background materials very clearly docu- 
ment the extent of the problem, and the very high rates of turnov- 
er that result primarily because of the low compensation that staff 
receive. 

I just wanted to highlight why that is such a critical issue for 
young children. There is no more important ingredient in provid- 
ing a quality progr&m than the quality of the staff, and it is abso- 
lutely critical that ^e maintain continuity amonff the workers who 
deal with voung children on a daily basis, so that close relation- 
ships can be established between children and adults. These are 
the relationships that really provide the basis for children's learn- 
ing in the early years. 

Attracting older individuals as child care workers is not a pana- 
cea to this serious problem. Programs which provide an intergener- 
ational component are offering an extremely valuahle service, and 
they need to be supported. We need to recognize that the intergen- 
erational component is an enrichment to the provision of early 
childhood services. It takes a tremendous amount of extra work 
and effort in order to successfully int^ate older workers into a 
program. It takes murh time and planning to work out the comple- 
mentation both among the existing staff, and fdso the older work- 
ers themselves, to talk about feelings about aging, and perspective 
of working among people of difTering ages. 

Some of the "challenges" that face a typical care giver, getting 
down on the floor with a group of children, picking up a 26 pound 
crying toddler, dealing with the noise level. Dana mentioned that 
tfao Mayor's son came home from his first day at t^ program and 
said, "that is a noisy place.'" Noise is often a sign of the learning 
that is going on, beoiuae children learn best by doing. With active 
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hAadbon laaming, Bud children's high vtHoes, it cai? ^ noiqr» but 
that is Issrning st wotk. 

We resUy need to smphssiis that not all otdar wottos, not all 
indiTidualSy will mjcj and will benefit from bring a ddM cars 
giver. Often I thiiak we assums that aimaly a person's afs, or 
th» fact that they have had diildren of thsir own, provide natural 
qualifications to iprepare so m eone to be a care giver. It is veiy im- 
poramt to stress that this is not the case. At the same time we cos 
tainly want to encourage those warm grandmotherihr iQrpe of behav- 
km ^ai we all tliink about Hioee are the ^fpss or thinp ^liat we 
want to enoourage in a program. Just because of a person's age 
does not mean tbqr will bring bdiaviors. 

So I think that as we look at this, again we want to encourage 
the inoorpmtion of <dder woriwe into child care programs. Thejr 
offiur a wide range of benefits, not only to the children, to the other 
staff; but to the <dd«r wOTkne themselves, but I think we have to 
the need for training, the need for additional support, 
that has to accompany that in ofiler to make it sucosssftiL 

If we foil to add thoee additional r^^Hwroes and servioss what ere 
run the risk of dcdng is p]acin|| additk«ial demands on already 
stressed staff; and running itm nsk of exacerbating the child care 
crisis and staffingproUems that we feoe, so the two really need to 
go hand in hand Inank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Wilier follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEHEia OF BARBARA A. WILLER 
My name is Butan YifXkr, and I am tilt TitUk Aikkn Diraclor of tlw 
National Aaaodation for the Bduoitkin oi Young ChfldNiv bttler known NABYC 
NAEYC ii the counftiys largtaC aaKXiatfcm of early chOdhood tdhicnloa^ wMi a 

membenhip of more than TOJOfXk Founded in sw mMon mMim nnrhti^j 
to aaaure that high quality early childhood programa an available to afl yom^ 

children and their tunnies. We work to fulfill our mtwfcm in two major wtt^m (1) 
providing tooii and resources to improve professional practice in earty childhood 
education and (2) striving to build public understanding and support for high qualHy 
early chikihood programs. 

Given this focus, it is a pleasure to be here today to discuaa early rhUdhjod 
programs that involve an intergenerational component - and to discuss the ways thai 
such programs can enhance our nation's overall provision of qiality s er vic e s to 
chiklren and their fimili&.\ As you are well aware, the early chikihood prirfisaioiL 
m the midst of i 9^fi\rg crisis, so that any attentk>n to expanding the supply of 
potential workers ts mdeed wekx>nied. In fact we invite Congressional attention to 
strategies to recruit ail qualified workers, not just older ones, to provide the critically 
important services of *J\e care and education of young children 

Let me say at the outset that our Governing Board has taker no positkm on 
H R 3079 My remarks today will reflect positions that the Association has adopted 
regarding the provision of high quahty services and their impUcations for this 
parHoiJar bill. Our experiences with quality in csrly childhood services have been 
immeasurably enhanced by NAEYC's administration of a national system uf voluntary 
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acmdltedof) for wty childhood progivm. The MxndllatkMi wp/tm it iwl^Mit for 
any fiiU^ or partly group proy M W atrvlng chUdm from bbfh tfarough tgt 5 
and/or adiooUgt chfidm in bcfbtv and aftar Tht ajfUii h baaad 

on NAEYCt Criteria for Qualily Barly Oifldlttod PlogmM a$H), wMdi wm 
dcvciopad ovcf a 3-yw period from a twtevr of «ditli^ alandaidfi^ a rnirn ol lha 
research UtentUR on the cffRia on chfldrcn of varioua aapodi of a sroup pra^nm, 
and from the eqwliae of dwuMmda of cariy childhood protoakiMk who revlcw«d 
the piopoeed 8ta!!tdardr NAEYCa Criteria addrcaa ten co m pomnto of an early 
childhood program: intenctiona among staff and cNldrav cufricuhmv staff 
qualifications and development adminlstrBtlon, staffing, physical e n v ironm enC health 
and safety, nutrition and food service, and evakiatlon. The proccas invohraa tttfse 
steps: a self«tudy by die directon, teacherSr and parents; an on-site vattdatkm visit 
by spedaUy trained eariy childhood ptofeasionals; and the accreditation dcdakm by 
a commisaion of nationally recognized eariy chfldhood experts. The system began 
operation in Spring 1964. Since that time, approximately 1C90 prognnw have 
achieved accreditation, induding Union Oty Day Care represented here today. An 
additional 2700 progra m s are involved in self-study. 
Hie Eariy Childhood Staffii^ Crisis 

This country is expcrierdng an unprecedented demand for eariy childhood 
programs serving infants, toddlers, preschool children, and school-age dtiVdren before 
and a<^ sdiool. Com^ at ti(^>e wdien many progr ju n s are unaMe to attract and 
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t^tLA qualified staff bmcmxiM of iMckquate mkukt^ dMcult working condMm and 
km mte mp toymcnt this dcnuuid hu cmted a oWi ikiMition thftt pUcM the quality 
of senrkta provided to jfoung ddldrin in )ao|»idy. 

YcuB of Twmuth and eqwicncc has drmonalratad thst ths most inpoftBnt 
factor in dstcnnining the qua% of an early chOdhood program is fht qyaltty ol Mi 
staff. Rcgaidless of setting (iainily day care, center, or sdiooU and regardkss of 
age of the child (intot tiuough school-age), chiklrsn do beat when thm are sufflcknt 
numbera of trained adults who are available on a ngular, ton sia lant basis. 
Specialized staff training is criticaL Teachen/cai^egiven musl understand how young 
childnsn grow and leanv and how to teach than according. And, because young 
children need doee adult attention and supcrvii^^n to assure thdr safety and to h^Ip 
them to thrive, the total group size and the number of children per adult must be 
limited, increasing personnel demands. 

Child caiv workers have one of th?: highest separstkm ntes (perocniage of 
workers leaving the Beld each year) of any occupatkm-^warly 40% in center programs 
according to E>epaitment of Labor statistks. This rate is more than double the 
national average. The chief reason for the high rate of separ^Hon is the inadwfiacy 
of the salaries provkled to chUd csiv workers. Nationally, chikl care woiken 
received an average weekly wage of $187 in 1988, compared to ti« average worker's 
weekly wage of $385. Ths pkture is also quite dismal when benefits are conaklered. 
Although over two-thirds of hilKtime workers in thr private sector receive health 
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btntfiti^ with the ira)oftty ct pranhuM p>id tlit fiHpiciyw» load •ufTfjFV of wriy 
childhood pcnocmd cowtotoUy rtport tet ofO/.betwvtn OM-Mrd le> half of Hun 
workow receive htnlth bcntfilt. The Isck of bMic hMllh iMntfili for Aom woridn^^ 
with young children k pvtkularty peoUtmatk gtvtn the growing conoom by 
phyiidutt, ptrtnts, pottcyinekas* and carty childhood educitoCB aUke about tht risks 
of disease tnnsmisakm in chikl cart. Yet en effedtre means of risk rsductkm is 
ignored when carsgiveTB have no health benefits. 
Older Woikcn in Hie Evty OriUnMiod Woikloice 

Given the gloomy picture I have Just painted, you may well be thinking thst 
older workers rer * -*9e n t an easy solutkm as an untapped labor pool I stro i ^ly 
caution you not to view the use of oklcr workers as a panacea for the staffing crisis. 
Programs utilizing older workers or offering other means of intergeneratkmal contact 
can and do provide important services to diik ren and their families. But providing 
sutli services takes careful planning and implementstion to assure that their benefits 
are provided to both children and staff. Most effective j n tergener a tional p r ogi ams 
view this component as an enriching factor and are willing to invest the extn time 
and effort it takes to make it work. 

In addition to training, older woricers, Uke all woricers, need adequate 
orientation about the goals and philosophy ot the program, cmefgency and lefety 
procedures, the needs and interests of the children assigned to the workcr^s carer 
guidance and classroom management techniques, and the planned daily activities of 
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the prognun. NAEYC Guidctincs l ec o numnd such offienMon for all staff and 
vohinlten prior to their entry into the dsMroonv. 

Effective progrunt devote cmreful pluming with workm find other etaff to 
eitabUeh a clear underManding of the rolea and rerr^jciaiUUttci of each adtdt In the 
program. It ia eapedally inpoitant for prograna with intcigaivflaijonal conponanla. 
Often it is important to recognize and diacuss peraonal feelings and pei adjectives on 
aging and to%^rd older persons. Likewise, dlacusakxi of expeiiatlcna of adult 
responsibilities within the program is needed. As a very concre t e otample, many of 
the "challenges* that typically face care gi vers: from sitting on the floor with a group 
of children, to picking up a oying 2SKpound toddler may be phyaitaDy taxing or 
impossible for older workers. In addition, moat early childhood claasroomo are fairly 
noisy places. More often than not that noise is the sound of healtfiy, a«':tlve children 
learning through lvsnd>-on experience - the best way to loam. The bottom line ia 
that working with chikuo! is a very demanding )ob. It cannot be (emphasised 
enough that not everyone - a.Ki not aD older workers - will be successful child 
caregiverB. Often popular opinkm assumes that older workers, and eapcdally older 
women, are nattunUy qualified as careg iv ers. It b important to streaa that neither 
one's age or the fact that one has children or grandchildren is sufficient qualification 
for working in a child care center. Caring for other parents' children in a group 
setting is a very different situation than caring tor one's own children* Certahily we 
want to foster the types of behaviors that we would all associate with a nurturing 
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^randmothcrty flgure. Careful screening and mutual underatandlng about the roW can 
maximize the likeUhood that woricere with such diaracteriatica are selected. 

The rewards of intcr^encrational child care exper i ence ere many. h\ today's 
mobile society where many extended families are separated by distance, young 
children can benefit from the grandparenMike relationships that are established with 
older caregivers. Children's Warning about the life cycle and respect for elders will 
grow out of the warm interpersonal relationships that are established. Older workers 
gain the enrichment of e^qxxsure to young friends and their families and can take 
prkle in the important service they provkle. For all of these msons« efibrts to 
increase the number of in te r g ener a tional programs and to increase the 
intsgenerational components of existing programs shoukl be supported. But, such 
efforts must include attention to the need for training and supportive services to 
assure successful integration into programs. We cannot expect the ranks of older 
workers to solve the serious child care staffing crisis that we face in this country. 
In fact without considering the need for supportive services for programs when older 
workers are introduced, we run the danger of increasing the )ob stress of directors 
and teachers now on the job and creating further sources of tension and 
dissatisfKtion, exacerbating the staffing shortage that ia already a crisis. We 
appreciate this committee's concern with early childhood staffing issues, and look 
forward to working with you and other members of Congress to forge real and 
lasting solutions to address this serious problem. 
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Ovr Connlix It Fadii§ a v^JM Can Cilait 

TWi country it experiencing an unpreotckntcd dtmuid for eviy childhood 
pr^rama serving infanta, toddlers, pmchool chikiren, and schooinice children before 
and after Khool. Coming at a time when many pfognuiw ore umble to attract and 
retain qualified staff becauae of inadequate salaries^ difficult worUng conditions^ and 
low unemployn^ent this demand has created a crisis situation that places the quality 
of services provided to young children in jeopardy. 

Child care workers have one of the highest separation rates (percentage of 
workers leaving She fiekl each year) of any oocupation-nearly 40% in center profmuns 
according to Depaiteient of Utwr statistics. This rate is more than doubk the 
national average "Hw chief reason for the high rales of separation is the inadequacy 
of die salaries provided to child cire workcra. Nationally, chiki care worken 
received an average weekly wage of $187 in 1988, compared to the avenge workei's 
weekly wage of $385f. ® 

O^er Wofken WIU Not Solve the Sta£fiiM Criais 

Attracting oWer workers should notbe viewed as a mnacea for the staffing 
cnsis. Programs utilizing oWer workera or offering other msans of intergenerational 
contact can and do provUk important services to chiklren and tiwir ftuniUca. But 
provWing such servkes trJccs careful planning and implcraenution to aaaure ttuit their 
beneats are provkied to bodi chiklren amf staff. Moat elective intergenctational 
programs view this romponent as an enriching foctor and are willing to invest the 
extra time and effo/t it lakes to make it work. WltiKnit conaklering the need for 
supportive servKes for programs when okler workera are introduced we run die 
danger of mcreesing the job stress of directon and teachen now on the job and 
creating further so^irces of tensk>n and dissatiafoctioa exacerbatins the staffins 
shortage Uiat is siready a crisis. ^ ^ 

lAteigenerational Programs ProWde Important Benefits to Childicn and Adults 

In today's mobile society where many extended famifaes are separated by 
distsnc^r, youne chiWren can benefit from the gnindparent-4ike relationahin titat are 
established with okler carMivera. ChiWren's learning about the life cycle and respect 
for riders will grow out of the warm interpersonal reUtionships tiiat are established. 
OI jer workers gain the enrichment of exposure to young friends and ttieir families 
»Ad can take pride in the important service they provide 
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Mr. HuoHK. Thank you very much, Ms. Wilier. 

First, I am fiM ci na ta d, Bfayor, with your Natiimal Servioa Corpa 
for Senior Americans, and I look forward to reowving more infor- 
maticm from you om that 

Are you thinking in terms of something verv much akin to wkat 
we have on a ratl:^ limited scale, such as with RSVP, and Farter 
Grandparent, and Green Thumb, whe^re we attempt to get older 
Americans deeply involved in a whole host of activities in the com* 
munity in a broader scale? Is that what you envi8i<m? 

Mr MsNXNP'3. First isi all, what I do not envision is a bureauc- 
racy, so that is not what ! have in mind. 

Mr. HuoHn. That is reassuring. 

Mr. MiNaNOKE. And so what Ido envision is a process of certifi- 
cation in "vhich criteria such as age, and the profeBsiQn, or the 
training that that individual has, and where they wcmld serve, par- 
ticularly my focus, I believe, would U in public service not private 
sector service, for those iten*5 that we are talking about, day care, 
elder care, latchkey, nursing-related services. 

We have teachers who are constantly retiring at a relatively 
early age, and comparatively in today's life span. We have a whole 
need in terms of tutoring and mentoring, and I think that we can 
do such a certilication process to answer the questions about with 
the Social Security Aoministraticm. How do we go about going 
ahead and identifying it, and do it in such a way within various 
different existing depcurtments of government, that by doing that 
we could solve a whole host of ne^ that we have cut the!!^ to be 
addressed by people who have a lifetime of experience, and I agree 
that training u> important for those that may not have had it, or in 
the particular area, that have a lifetime of experience and knowl- 
edge in many different areas that we just put out to pasture, just 
does not make sense. 

Mr. HuoHBS. Well, I want to congratulate you, and Ms. Berry, 
and those that have made your program such a success in Union 
City. It has indeed become a model for the country, and we aiqnreci- 
ate vour willingness to come in and talk to us about it today. 

Ms. Obelleiro, you mentioned in your testimony that you have 
concerns anout the proposed elimination of the 3 percent set aside 
in the Job Training Partnership Act. Can you tell us what would 
happen iu states like New Jersey, in vour judgment, or around the 
country, if we eliminated that set aside? 

Ms. Obelleiro. What would hapr n in relation to the eccnomi- 
cally disadvantaged older perscm tLat is lookuig for a job is that 
the concept of the formal training that would prepare them for the 
current turn of the century, late 20th Century jobs which will 
differ to the ones that they held before, training would be lort, and 
they would basically go into the field without that training. Their 
self-esteem would diminish as were successful in finding emplc^- 
ment, and they would probably drop out the work force. TMy 
would just go back into the retirement even thou^ thinr might 
need the money, and work, or they might war t to do it for their 
own self-worth and self-happiness. And we feel that that absence of 
the formal training, the training that is needed to msike tibe work- 
ers be part of today's work force, the absence of that would be 
really a loss to the older worker. 
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We also feel that there should be empfassos on the meture 
worker because there are barriers, and dinncentives, and medal 
omcems* that we have to work with them, and that if we imifn 
programs that lodt at that» and tey to market it to them, wm 
cannot maricet training them in the same way as we moaid to a 20- 
year old, what would be some of the and bensfits of workii^. 
We would have to lock at it difENrenUy, and we do not fM tli^t 
would really omflict with the JTPA program for the younger 
people. 

Mr. Hughs. One ot the things that I am interested in is how the 
people in the industry perceive the program. Have thsy been help* 
ful to you throu^out the state in identifying programi ftr adalto» 
or have they been reluctant, because there is somewhat of a pa> 
ception that older Americans mi^t require more training, and 
maybe be a little more of a hassle? And, of course, how prevaknt is 
the stereotype that (mly the younger adult who is out of work, 
needs training? I often wonder irtiether empl<qfen tUnk in tmns 
of the older American who also reouires traiiuiig and retraining. 

Ms. Obklluxo. On the local level I do not feel tEe local provUk'n 
of the service really look at the older woiter as a negative group to 
serve. It is just that the performance pressures, are so great on 
them, for the other age groups, that I think sometimes tM older 
worker issues do not become paramoant to them, so they get put 
on the back burner, and then what we try to do, (rf' courss, we rry 
to bring that to their attention. 

Mr. HUQins. Well, the 3 percent set aside focuses attention upon 
that category. Will we lose that if we eliminate the 8 percent set 
aside? 

Ms. OsKiXKnto. Yes, I think we would lose that focus because un- 
fortunately the way that humans nature is if vou have the focus in 
writing it will become reality^ and I think that as with our pro- 
gram with the Older Americans Act program, there are certain pri- 
<Mrities and emphasis that we have to look at and follow and try to 
meet those neede. I think with the 3 percent set aside older worker 
proirram, it is the same case that we have to focus on the matore 
worker, and we have to look at them maybe a little differently, and 
while we do want to mainstream them mto the mork finmnbWitMre 
they go into the work force they have to be prepared, and tirdy 
have to accept the concept of lifelong learning, or else th^ are not 
going to want to do it, so we have to market it to them a certain 
way, develop the nrograms a certain way, and bjy having that part 
of the system, and having on a state and local level having repre- 
sentatives from what we call the mature worker network, agencies 
that work with the mature worker, that would enable ^mt to 
happen, but, of course, nationsily that has to be put into the legis- 
lation, I feel, so that it can become part of Uie sykem in our state. 

Mr. Huonn. Finally, Ms. Wilier, I ai^mci&te your inid^t into 
how not everybody is cut out to work in day care focilities, that it 
IS noimr, and kids are active. I can relate to that. We have ttuae 
grandchildren. 

Ms. WnuER. That is right, and it is always nice to see them go 
home, is it not? 

Mr. HuQHn. That is the point I was going to make. It is nice, it 
is exhilarating, it is wondemil. I mean, they help keep you young, 
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but also it is wonderful when you go home, the peace md quiet of 
your own home, but that is all part, is it not, of trying to wk dder 
Americans back into the mainstream of life. Not ev eiy boiy is cut 
out to work in day care fiwdlitMS, but a lot of them are, and a kt of 
them probably woukl be irreplaceable because th^y hate each— I 
think it was the Mayor that aaid they have such a spedal way of 
communicating to youngsterf . ThBv have so much to offer, particu- 
larly to those youngsters who wrhapB do not have two parents in 
the household, wiiich is u^iKxrtunateiy increasing in nuaoters 
throughout the country. They can help pro^de that kve, compan- 
ionship, and comradery that is ver^ important to youngsters today. 

Ms. WnxKB, I could not agree with you more. I think that is cer- 
tainly something that we need to encourage as much as possilUe. 
Amin, to point out what it takes to do that, and the t^gpe of extra 
effort that really does need to go into planning an effective pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HuoHXS. I think your point is well taken, and we ammdate 
that. The gentleman from Pennsylvanic^ Mr. ICdge. 
Mr. RmOB. I thank the gentleman for yielding. I iq^ologise to the 

rel for ccHning in late. Tbis is a matter of personal intwsst to me 
a variety cf reasons. I have spent a lot <^ time looking at the 
work force of the future, reading tne study called Work Force 2M0, 
and the future pressures on a growing ecoiK>my to attend to Uub 
needs of more women in the work force, which means we will need 
more child care facilities, and so the two come comfortably toffeth- 
er with your proposal, and certainly with a 2 year old son and a 3 
year old daut^ter, I have a particular interest in day care mysdf. 
So I do have some questions, and permit me to ask them, and ihsy 
may have been answered in your testimony, but forgive me. 

I am kind of interested in the structure in tne Uni<m City pro- 
gram. May I presume that the older Americans who are utilised in 
such community service projects are supplementaiy staff? Are any 
of them in supervisory positions? Is there a workload? Is there ac- 
commodation made because of age, and perhaps an ability to carry 
a full workload? Do you address the schedule to meet that? Would 
you just comment? 

Ms. BsRRY. Yes. To answer your question, what I did not share in 
my— the written testimony, is that there is an 8 week training 
course that is paid through JTPA funding, and during that 8 week 
training course, 5 days a week, 4 hours a day, the older workers 
are receiving the Title 5 stipend. Thus they are receiving $3.35 an 
hour during that training course. 
Mr. RmGE. Some of us want to raise that incidentally. 
Ms. BsRRV. I am glad to hear that. However, after they are 
through with that training course with us, we then place them in 
our center, or in other centers, for a 6 month continued Title 5 sti- 
pend. At the end of that time it is our commitment to them to 
place them into unsubsidized slots. This way we are able to bring 
m new people to begin training so that we are not keeping people 
on a subsidized Title 5 entitlement 

The older workers begin as teacher aides. Some of them choose 
to work an 8-hour day, and some of them choose to stay on a 4- or a 
5-hour day. Two of our older woi^ers, have just completed receiv- 
ing from NAEYC, the CDA, which is another credentialing stand- 
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ard to become group teachers. They heed up in&nt-toddier cImi- 
roome. Our older workers allow ue to have a ratio of 1 staff to 8 
infontptoddleri, and a 1 to 3 coatinued staff diief ratio until the 
children baoome 4 years old When diildren cooae to us at 6 
monthi, they remain with their same te a ch ers until the dbildrsi. 
become 2 years and 9 mcmths and more into the 8 year old dess 
rwHns. 

We have consistent teaching staff with our younflest children* 
We have been very amcemed presmting quality earty childhood 
education based upon developmental theorv. On a venr practical 
level our staff is trained to work eacperiendslly with dbUcbm 

The magic the older worker program is that we to aom 
up all kinds of potuitial intigrams that can snrve duldren that 
were not being served previously. This provides aide to our ftmii- 
lies» so many of whom are dysfunctional* who are involved in 
crises, narticularly in our laiger urban areas. 

Mr. RmcuL That was wondmbll^ responsive, and we certainly do 
not worry about you being long-wmdecL That is why you are here. 
We worry about our colleagues being l(»g-winded because we can 
hear them every day, so I appreciate response. It is a veiv fissdnat- 
ing subject, very innovative approach tnat you have addressed. I 
look forward to, and will read. Just as a final personal anecdote, 
the care givers to my children would foil into that aae category. 

Ms. BmitY. Would you rather have a 20 year old taiing care of 
your infiant, or a 62 year old? 

Mr. Rmctt. Well, jrou have answered— it is a wonderftil auestiim, 
and particularly those who have obviously— the beauiqr is that they 
have raised their family themselves, and it is a second fomily. It is 
a real special relationship that I have seen develop between my 
children and— well, they are more than care givers ri^t now. I 
mean, it is a little bit different situation, but there is something 
really special, so I appreciate your innovation, and kxdi forward to 
learning more about it. Thank yea for your testimony. 

Mr. HuoiOBB. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. Pallone. 

Mr. Pallonb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is the first time I 
am addressing you as Mr. Chairman. Congratulatiims. 

Mr. HuoHSB. I should have said the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. Paixone. I just wanted to, first of all, welcome Bob down 
here. Assemblyman Menendez was somebc^ v that I wc»4Ded with in 
the state legiuatore, and I know him both a Biayor and as an 
Assemblyman. I know he has been doing an excellent job, and we 
missed you at the Spanish Fiesta this summer in Long Branch. Do 
you remember coming the previous year? 

Bfr. Mbnindb. Yes. 

Mr. Pallonb. It was a nice fiesta, I have to tell you. 

I have to apologise again because I did not hear most of your tes- 
tinumy, but I just wanted to ask a question, and again, as was said, 
I mav be asking something that has alreadhr been answered, but if I 
could, I am a oo^vcmsor dT Mr. Hughes' bui, and I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman, tihat idien I go to town meetings, which I had quite a 
few of in August, a lot of senime show up^ and t^ are constantly 
addressing tbB issue about the fact that there is a shortage of 
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labor, if you will, in New Jersey, and a lot of them either feel the 
necessity to, or want to go back to work, and tlwy are always talk- 
ing about the fact that the Social Securi^ earnings test is an inhib- 
iting factor, and certainly in this area with regard to day care, but 
even perhaps in other areas as well, it seenis to me that this type 
of legislation that would encourage people, older seniors, to go back 
to work really does make sense. It is something that they really 
want. 

And I just was going to ask you whether there wws any otiier 
types of mcentives like that? And, for esuunple, this kind of goes 
tga^unst the eaminip test almost, but one of the things that oon- 
stantlv comes up among seniors who are workii^ n that th^ 
should not have to pay, for example, the payroll tax, or Social Se> 
curity. In other words, if— either we eammgs test is eliminated, <m- 
they should not have to pay certain things. I am just wondering if 
you had any ideas in terms of other incentives that we might put 
into place on a federal level. A broad question, but kind of lends 
itself to this. 

Ms. Bkrry. Amazingly enough for our group of people, $8.35 per 
hour in earnings is to some of them the difference that nauakes life 
bearable. To others it is the money that thev take down to Atlantic 
City in order to have a hoopla. I have not heard complaints about 
paying federal taxes. They do not want to be penalized for ftftrnii^g 
more that the $8,^ cut-off. The hardest point that we have is that 
they want to make sure that they can earn it for only working 4 
hours a day instead of having to work 8 hours a ds^. It is those 
kinds of inconsistent patterns we have to contend with as we try 
and mend JTPA and Title 5 regulations together. 

This is a group of citizens that have paid taxes for a long time. 
The fact that they are going to pay a little bit more seems to be a 
natural part for them. I think, that what this legislation, 3079, in- 
troduces is going to be seen as a marvelous ster forward for tiM^m, 
and very progressive. They were very pleased to know that I was 
coming here today, and cannot wait to talk to me tomorrow. 

Mr. Pallonk. Great. Now, is it— you may have already answered 
this, but in other words, from what you are saying, the moentive is 
not so much that we would get a lot more people in the work force, 
but rather that they would be working longer hours. Th&y only 
worked, for example, 4 hours a day, and they would work lon^? 

Ms. Bbbry. No, I do not want to be misunderstood because this is 
one of the critical points for us. They do not want their Social Se- 
curity income jeopardized by going out and earning dightly more. 
Now, slightly more to them is a choice of working ^ hours a week. 
Most of them woul d pre fer to work only 20 hours a week instead of 
40 hours. Present JTPA standards say that you have to work 40 
hours in order to meet their performance criteria, so for us to go 
out and get the training money that we need to make our olcter 
workers eligible to be trained a (quality f9ople who work with our 
children, we have got the two different qfBteou in juxtapoaitioii, 
hopefully a bit what Congressman Martinez's bill addreases this 
issue. 

Your 3079 is going to make it just much more attractive fbr 
people to come out and work because they are not going to He pe- 
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naliaed on what they are abead}> earning by adding a bit more 
money. 

Mr. MiNKNi«z. If I could just add to that, and I am «Mrry I 
mjMed you at the fiesta, but if I did not go <m vacation with my 
wife she would eay that is it 

But ^le— there is iwc m^jor things, and I think that Chairman 
Hui^ies' bill is— that you said ]r<mhave ceKsp m sOTsd, is right on 
target When I speak to senior dtiaras who come in and they need 
the difference to survive. Th&y talk— we talk about what can I do 
for them, and one of the things I have often suggssted, depMding 
upon the nature of the individual, is the possitwty of the trainii^. 
And then when we talk about they need assistimce, and wetalk 
^ut you will be paid and what not, they wwry ri^t away. Hie 
first thing they s»r is, 'Veil, you know, if I am gmng to go over my 
anK^unt of what I can make then I am going to have a proUem, 
and that is not going to help me in the long run. I am still going to 
be in a nesative position as a result of even your ^tortmr And I 
hear that all the time. 

So deal ly the bill that has been introduced is ri^t on taiget. 
And the other problem is that the performance standanls that 
have been set in the JTPA as it relates to senior dtisens are prob- 
lems because one part-time does not qualify, and then the inoMne 
levels that we would derive for theee individuals <k)es not rise to 
the level in terms of the performance standards. So if we lose the 
^tection, the chairman was asking questions about, by reference 
of the percentage set aside, and if we do not change the*— in terms 
of enlarging protection by virtue of the performance standards, 
then clearly our ability to germinate this type of program is very, 
very difiGcult 

Mr^AiiofOL. Okay. Well, thank you very much* and thank you, 
Mr. Chaiiman. As I said, this is really something that I hear a lot 
about with regard to the eamingB test, and a lot of people really 
wanting to take advantage of additional work^ hours, and I 
really think it makee sense. Thank you. 

Mr riuoHEB. Thank you. I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
IS right in the long run. Senior dtixeu know exactly how many 
hours th^ can work without being penalized. So it is obviously a 
factor, on the minds of a lot of people, as to whether they are going 
to work bevond the 20 hours, or whether or not they are going to 
work at all. Older workera weigh whether it is worth it, and so I 
could not agree with you more. 

One of the things that I understand is happening in the child 
care industry is that ';ve are facing a severe staffing shortage be- 
cjaiwe they are leaving. There is a tremendous turnover. Do you 
find that to be the case with seniors? 

Ms. Bkrry. No, we do not Union City Day Care Program does 
not have a high attrition rete, and we do not pay high salaries. 
Frankly, I do not know why thi** is true. We hope that it is because 

Cople are having a good time. Our motto is if the children are 
ving fun, you are having fun. 

I tjiink when the older worker comes to us and they find a 
family. They find a place where they are needed, they find a place 
where they learn new things and new skills about children that 
they did not know before, and they feel as if this is a very worth- 
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wHUe war to spend their time, iind at noiqr and as diaruptive aa 
OL.^ very buqr ^awrooms can become, there io a great deal of attain- 
tion, and love, and afiecticm, that goea on between chikbrra and 
staff that is very healing, particularly for an older woricer who 
mii^t go home to an raap^.y studio apartmcoit 

Mr. HuQHK. Well, it is the same rsaaon that thqr wozt in hospi- 
tals, the same reason they woHl in Mr. Pallone's campaigns, and 
my campaigns. TLe older Americans who work in my campaigns 
are just fabulous. Th^ wyoy it It is interesting. They meet new 
people. It gets them invmved in something a little diffcrent. It 
keeps them young and alert. And so 1 think you are ri|^t un target 
with your program. 

We are proud of what you have done in Unicm City, and we con- 
gratulate you. We thauk you f^y your testimony today, and, BIr. 
Menendez, mucho gusto. 

That concludes our hearing u..^ess the gentleman from New 
Jersey has any other questions? Tha^.k you. That concludes our 
hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 4:48 p.m., the hearing was acUoumed.] 
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Brian T. Lutx, Staff Director 
S«l«ct CoMittM on Kqing 
U.S. BouM of B«pr«a«ntatlvaa 
714 Houaa Offloa Building Annax 1 
Washington, DC 20515 

Daar Hr. Lutit 

At tba Chiaf Ixacutiva Officar of a child cara 
aganc> that covars thraa Maw Jaraay countias. 
•arvai tha daily child cara naad a of ovar 1,000 
childran froa low incoM fa»iliaa and anvloy* 
ovar 150 child care ataff paopla, Z m vary 
anthuaiaatic about a bill that WMld aaM^pt oldar 
Aiarricana fro« tha M,ttO aaroinga liadtatioa • 

Thia legislation would afford a great iooantive 
for tite axpariencad seniors in our c u — iiiilty to 
join us in our efforts to provide child cara for 
thoaa low^incosM individuals who are tmnfl to 
ra^liia salf-auff icieDcy. 

It is no sacrat that salaries, particularly in 
child cara targeted to our law-inoo«e populations, 
diacouraga tha recruitMant of quality child cara 
providers. Although our providara are 
traditionally a dedicated group, aone are forced 
to leave ua for joba that are leea rewarding 
Motionally, but help to pay the bills. (Xir oldet 
aMployaes, who have raised their fasdliaa and 
•till have a great deal of experienoe to r'fer to 
someone else's child, are our aoat valuable aaaet. 
*'nfortunately, aoat of thsM can only offer part 
^Lmm work because they are concerned about their 
lose of boncflta Uiidar the current law. 
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AQAln. our A««ncy hMrtlly.avpporta C oo grw n 
HugtMt* bin. I would !»• plMMd to tMtify on 
bithAlf of thia l*«iaUtioa. 
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FOREWORD 



When I ctmc to the Labor Department, I had two studies on my desk, 
the Bureau of Ubor Statistics Project 2000 and the Hudson Instkute 
Report done with the Department of I abor called Workfom 2000. 
Clearly an aging population, a maturing work force, and fewer younger 
workers by the year 2000 were the highligbtt of Ume studies. It was 
within that context that I formed the Oder Worker Task Fbroc to 
evaluate the workforce implications of this demografrfiic change. 

These complex issues are being discussed and analyzed from the halls 
of the Congress, to corporate board rooms, to employee lunch rooms. 
We did not set out to provide the definitive answer, but rather to en- 
courage the dialogue, explore responsibilities, and guide policy makers 
toward the key policy issues of the future. We recoguixe the important 
role of private sector employers in resolving the issues, and hope this 
document will stimulate greater activity. 

The policy orienution of the Task Force serves to complement the 
many on-going efforts of the individual agencies within the Department 
of Labor on behalf of older workers. It has initiated new and expanded 
efforts and becomes a piece of a larger mosaic of already active Department 
uivolvement in serving this vital scgnwnt of the American workforce. 

Our efforts will enhance the productivity of our economy and promote 
our global competitiveness, and position us to respond to the opportuni- 
ties and challenges awaiting us in the 21st century. 




Ann McLaughlin 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of Labor 
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EXEOJT^ SUMMARY 

In June. 1988, Secretiry of Labor Ann McUushUn ctteblttbcd a task 
force, consisung of executive staff froin 11 Labor Department afencies 
and rep r esen ting a wide range of responsibility for and interest w pro- 
gnuns and policies affecting older workers. The goal of die tadc force 
was to examine issues relating to America's maturing labor force and 
outline poBcy ahematives to address these issues. 

As with similar recent efforu by the Department of Labor to explore 
work force issues (e.g., child care, basic education and the QPtJity of 
our nation's labor force) the Older Worker Task Force took aooomt of 
projections for rapid and dnunatic change anticipated lor the American 
work force between now and the turn of the 21st Century. It focused 
on how these changes will impact upon today's mature, experienced 
woricers, most of whom will be making decisions about r e tir ement in 
the next two to three decades, as well as employers and puUic pohcy 
makers. 

The findings and recommendations of the Task Force will serve to 
guide the woik of the Department of Labor through die next decade. 
This report will contain a summary of the areas expkmd by the group 
as wdl as the conclusions reached during these discussiona, specific 
action items for the Department, and a blueprint for the future to gukle 
policy develop^nent on into the 1990's and beyond. 

Or^iaizatioii of the Swrnauary R^mrt 

Section One, 'Tomorrow's Workfo^i,'* outlines migcMr demogr^^ 
changes in the work force, beginning now and expected to continue 
into the early decades of the next century. It highlights the growing 
need for older workers in a tightening U.S. labor market and the grow- 
ing availability of older people capable of productive work. It also 
points out trends toward earlier retirement among Americans that may 
run counter to employers* plans to increase job opportunities for oWer 
workers. 

Section Two, Tomorrow's Workplace,** addresses issues of the private 
sector about the supply of mature and experienced workers, giving ex- 
amples of how employers have dealt positively with these issues. Be- 
sides concerns related to retirement such as pensions and benefits, this 
section examines several matters affecting the entire workforce that 
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have special implications for older workers: human resource policies, 
organization of the work place, training and retraining, and job design. 

In Section Three, "Key Public Policy Conclusions and Issues," the 
report offers conclusions and provides objectives for public policy af- 
fecting Older workers. Governmental programs, actions and decision* 
making, that impact upon the supply of older workers, should be 
guided by these objectives. This includes programs sucli as Social Seju- 
nty. Unemployment Insurance, Medicarf; and Medicaid, as well as taws 
regulating pensions and job training programs. These conclusioas can 
serve when reviewing past policy and as well as directing future policy 
development. 

Miyor Findings 

In Tomorrow's Workforce, 

• the median age of the workforce will be higher... 

• older people will be healthier, live longer and be available for work 
longer.,. 

• but older workers may opt for earlier retirement instead of contin* 
ued employment 

Tomorrow's Workplace... 

• will want and need more older workers... 

• will need to reconsider traditional methods of recruiting, training/ 
retraining and managing older workers... 

• may be expected to restructure benefit packages to address the 
needs and expectations of the workforce, reduce job turnover, and 
offer incentives to mature, experienced workers to retire later 

Key Public Policy Conclusions and Issues... 

• must enable older workers to remain in or return to the workforce 
without institutional barriers limiting their choices. . 
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• must ensure that emphytn are not ^tnnttd from ^ecthefy re- 
ponding to the opportumitks ami chaiknges for recruitment and 
retention e^ workers iti Ught c/ denwgraphie trends.., 

• should etKountge workers and emphyers to pursue the most e/jbc- 
tife means for enhancing and upgrading the skilb and capacity qf 
fhe workforce to ensure the best utilization of our nation's human 
resources. 
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Tomorrow's Workforce 

latroAwtiM 

A pivotal social event is occurnQg in this nation: the baby boom is ma- 
tunng. This is an event of not inconsiderable cooseqnencet. Of paiticu* 
lar interest to the Department of Labor is the (act that the popoktioo 
from which the workforce must be drawn will include fewer young 

Pr»i«tkM t» the Y«v JOM 

lodividnab by Age fm niOions) 

Millions 

50 r ■ 1 




Age 16-24 25-34 35-44 45.54 55-64 65 ♦ 



UU l986Poj)ulUKm 34 4 43 0 33! 22.8 22 2 29.2 

to 2000 Population 32 8 37 5 43 9 37 2 24 2 34 9 

Snurcr Bmeeut of Labor Statistics 

Figure 1, The nunibr«- of older individuals will increase during the 
next decade, whJc the pool of potential younger workera will actual- 
ly decrease. 

people and considerably more older people. The specter of labor short- 
ages ansing from an anticipated drop in the number of new laborforcc 
cntranto, combined with the impending retirement of the baby boom 
generation only serves to heighten the interest Because of its relentless 
approach, thoughtful attention should be given to the future as de- 
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scribed by the demogriphic projectims discussed in this paper «nd 
their potential impact on the nature of work and retirement. Projected 
changes in the workforce and the economy will impact on the needs of 
society, the opportunities for employers, and the decisions ctf workers. 
Public and private instituticMis must be able to respond to the chalksm^ 
ofTered by these projections. 

PerspecdTe 

Over the next three decades, American woiicers will witness rapid and 
remarkable changes in the industrial and occupational structure of their 
workplace. Our workforce, indeed, the very nature of work itadf, -Mil 
undergo significant transformations . . . primarily the result of signifi* 
cant demographic and technological change. 

Ubor Force PoartkipatioB by Afe 

Projections for Men to the Year 2000 




1<>60 
1980 

2000 



71 7 
74 4 
74 3 



<*7 0 
94 2 
92 6 



866 

72 \ 
6J 2 



33 I 
190 
9 9 



Figure 2. Parti pation rates for older males have been falling, and atc 
expected to co inue to fall 

Yet, such changes are not without precedent. Ouring the 1960*5 and 
70's, the Amencan economy met the challenge of absorbing the baby 
boom generation into the workforce. It is the challenge posed by the 
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maturing of the *1xx>iDen" within the workforce, and their tubaequent 
retirement during the first part of the 21ii century, to which we must 
now turn our attention. 

The trend towards earlier retireriient, for exan^ has raised ques- 
tions about the UDpact of current pi^ and private poKcaes on the 
match between the woitforce and the worlqdace (see Figure 2). 

As the Federal agency responsMe for many issues regarding the wd- 
fare of the American worker, the quality erf the American workforce, 
and the productivity of the American worker, the Department of Labor 
must ensure that public policies not only allow for but enoour^ free 
and full consideration of all opportunities and alternatives by workers 
and employers alike. 

A brief summary of some of the demogra|rfuc trends and projections 
serves to highlight the importance of work and retirement policies: 

• By the end of the century, the median age of the labor force 
will increase from about 36 to 39. 

• Between now and the year 2000, the number of workers over 
age 55 will slowly increase, while the number between the ages 
of 16 and 24 will be almost 1 million less than in 1986. 

• During the eariy years of the 21st century, the number of older 
workers will increase dramatically. 

The average age of retirement has now declined to 61. Never- 
theless, at age 61 more than half of men are still woiUng. 

Older worken arc important to the success of American industry, not 
only as a resource for production, but also for the maturity aiKl experi- 
ence they bnng to the workplace. To the extent that workers retire at 
younger ages, those qualities of the American woridbrce are dimin- 
ished. At the same time, those who retire sever themselves from impor- 
tant sources of fmancial security, personal identity, a sense of achieve- 
ment and a locus of social interaction. Therefore, retirement that is a 
''premature'* departure from the labor force, eq^edally if it is a result of 
inappropriate public policies or a lack of knowledge, becomes a real 
cost to the individual worker, the employer and the nation. 
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Moreover, suying in the workforce is not a discretionary choice for 
some older people with limited earnings histories and few alternative 
sources of income. For them, continued emi^yment npay be driven by 
economic need irrespective of leisure preferences. Key workforce issu^ 
for these individuals continue to be health, unemployment, and earnings 
po^isntial. 

HMoricnl BaekroMd 

Many Ubor force pcdicies and instituticMis were created during the first 
half of this century when the nature of society was shifbog from pre- 
dominately rural, self-employed agriculture to extensive urban manufac- 
turing. Human resource management toided to be guided by tradition. 
Jobs were designed around the technology of production. Work was 
expected to be physically demanding, and tasks were structured and 
compartmentalixed, severely limiting flexibility and choice. 

Workforce policies also responded to the pressure frcm a seemingly 
endless supply of young workers, and a growing interest in the concept 
of post-career leisure as the average life expectancy for a man rose 
from just over 43 years at the beginning of the century to almost 66 
years by 1950. It was within this environment that early retirement 
became a symbol of social progress and prosperity, especially when it 
offered a release with dignity from many years of difficult working 
conditions or when the worker's health was failing. 

More recently, society has been experiencing another shift, this time 
to a service-producing economy. Service industries have tended to be 
less structured and compartmentalized than manufacturing industries, 
and employers have had greater opportunity to offer part-time or part- 
year work as an alternative to retirement. Less physically demanding 
tasks, because of the introduction of advanced technologies into the 
workplace, can allow women and men more flexibility to choose to 
postpone retirement. 

Workers of differing ages may place differing emphases on personal 
workforce objectives. For example, workers under the age of 50 may 
focus more on meeting current financial needs, making career advance* 
nent and reemployment after displacement major issues. Workers be* 
tween the ages of 50 and 62 may be more likely to focus on preparation 
for retirement security, making the elimination of discriminatory poli- 
cies that could jeopardize that security and the avoidance of risky 
career changes more important issues. For those workers over 62, if 
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Moirity k tmnd, the fcoM My be mote oa fkiftaity and 
dmoe dM Ind 10 penoMl Mddhote (Mt TiMe I). 
Oertata «Riqit of wMkm. iMfc M «0M wi BdBori^ 
ImU difllcriiki iii the kbor thM cmdy 
WUIe thcK difflGiriikt My iMMK triih aie dM to ( 
over penonal heehh. growiaf eide wi e nqtoMftflte* Md IIm is* 
> bctweoi job ncken wUi Bailed or ootdMed ABi aad Ae 
of C Mp lo y e ii in e dyMoic eooaceey, tteee ^H fl h w HiM SMnBy 
CM be tnwed to df AS c w ck e ia edecetioe aad hhor fa^ 
JMcriu th rtioa, aot to ete per ee. 

Tabto L Tb* raMlM knportGnoo of wofMoroo istuM may ehangt 
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The reUttvdy lower eantmgt for Macks and women both predicu 
and explainf the lack of optioos availaUe for theae groiqw at they 
(lee Table H). Lower wage jobs are leu likely to offer pett«oos» and 
when they do. the lower wages translate into lower peoskso benefits. 
Social Security benefits are bkevise rdated to wage history. Thus, for 
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thoie who had lower wages prior to retireomil* econcanic ncoeiaty 
may require poat-retiieniettt enqteymest 

External forcet, wcfa at eaqdoyer droriot and pabbc policy, are mC 
the only factors that inQocnoe the workforce, however. The way work- 
ers pjroeive the workplace abo shapes their actions aad dapiiicws, re- 
garJkss of specific pdides or l o qiiiieM c gta , Woriun «dK> have ben 
employed for a sigrifkamt period of tiaK may aee Asaaiaivm Had lo 
their jobs becanae dwy have an kveatmsM ia speoilb tmiai«t 
may not be tramferrriile to a vew job. Or, dmy may haw aoonmd ooft* 
siderabie retiiemeitt beaefits that wosid be at riA if ttwy leave (some- 
times referred to as **toldcn h a midif & '7> Certainly, ohaapt lo e atw 
job carries with it a riA of fiulnre and lorn of aarmmi ami/or a^ 
esteem. CNi the other hand, co mp e titi ve preasuies from yoMger work- 
ers anxious to advance or the gmral tedium resultiQg flnom leachog a 
career fdateau may provide the moti^wtioQ for a dmnfe. Many see 
early retsnanent as the only ap p r opr ia te alternative. 

Tnbto IL Although the oamtnga gap may ba doiing, avaraga anmial 
eaminga for blacka' and woman oonHnua to lag bahM whHa maa 



MtodhMi Anmial Canriaas far aM Worlmrs and Tliaaa Wha Warttad i^a TIaia 
Year neund tor ta, llaee. and aeMad Aaes^ tear 
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17.164 


15.952 


5F • 54 


17.024 


14.4^ 


65+ 


15.510 


9.562 
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The workm HwMdm nay tike a piontive rale aad talui 
tape of the opfwftaidiisi oflmd by M 
tach a o b g y. Worker orfBH 
taUHPboeiithe 
aMi MhoBCM. CDBocCiw heisairi^ cm ba 

to raifane or cyBriaaie l i aia u iB ll K ui , for work feeyoad a 
afe or an aflMCrary aaate of y«Mn UMdarii Q 
iag opportanhiei and marinait ^^^hm that 
■4i«t to aew ctrcamstaaeaa on the job^ 
iafonned decaaoii^. retanhag their carteer $md 




la thk new environment, w^ere men have a hfe eapedwcy oT 72 yaan 
and women of 7S yean, tnd \/herv the fiaancaal OHiOflaMtj to chooae 
Imntt over work may be withm the fimp of yo^er naif jriMpii 
pamnm, no mgh hcmofeneons gronp can be tagfed *^ildar work- 
CTL** It ia a idative term that mmt rely on para meter t witMn die dm- 
cosaon fior its meaatng, to that it may varioosly refer to worken ^fho 
are 4> jvean old or 74 yean oM, ^ udi^g: 

Workers seeking addition :mitUng eo that ikey can remain pro- 
ductiifematimeqfekanii ^ JUB reqairemena 

• Workers seehng retireme i gymriiy in thi form penskm ben^ 
as they prepare for the transiHiMfiom woHb a> kisurt at the end 
their careers. 

• Workers sf ^dng flexible altemati^ to the exisr g job i wuciure so 
that they n^y continue emphyment beyond normal retirement age 

In general, except for ttereotypct regarding a^ingt the imet con- 
fronting ^ ST workers are not unique to any aagk <^roup. For exam- 
ple, the batic concepta of work include training, reward lyttemf and 
economk: security, task design and job responsibility, employee benefit 
structures and retirement These describe the world of work in general, 
without regard to the age of the worker. 
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ToBorrowV ^^jk|ilaee 

The !^bor narkd m chai^mf toea cfanfiM thnm^oM <w . 

bkiory, Md on uyect oontiMed okttfM » we appioeok titt 2bt ,^ 
cmtcry. A ikomfe of ildDcd worken my oocar m IIm ■— b a r of 
jobe nqakmg Mgher kveh «/ lidB nd etecetin hcrB ee w «d the 
■unber of yowf cstiwli feno Ae lebor fofoe decfteeei P fioy eii 
wiD seed to pha for dMM dMMM » «der to aeiii^ 
and my co mp c liti ve in die deagfait Ubor Birkct 

Emidoyeft are no nore e homo g enow groop thaa worken. Their 
eeedt vary, depending oa wm of the ftna, type of iadmtry, aad toce- 
doo. However* Che l aEteip a ted darter labor aavkcls aad tkill ihortefn 
resaWag froaa both the diflMaiihiag pool of yoaag eatry4evd worhen 
aad the coattaetag tread toward eeriy retiremeat* may force eaiptoyeri 
to reduak dieir carreat eoiplayaient practtee a . 

As we ncyve nto the wocfcplaoe of tomorrow, we aeed a better 
aiatch lKtw«9ea the workforce aad the woifcplaoe. To a rnompM Ji tha» 
caiploycn maat r cc oMid er tradttioaal aet hodi of recraidag, tniaiBg/ 
letraiahig, and ■"^■i^g*^ of okler worfceft. Par onre a ttenti on aeeda to 
be given to dbe deaiga of joba aad woridag oond M on a Oat are ddfter- 
atdy tailored to the diadacdve capabilWea, Hmttafioni, needs aad pref- 
erenoea of oMer woriun now employad and olhen who» nader die 
ri^ drcamstaaces, mi^t choose to become reemployed. 

Most of the issues and problems affecdng the entire workforce affect 
dder workers as wen, bat perhapa mem, such as 

• aiitooation/Bcw technology 

• changing working conditions 

• rifngwi| products and jobs 

• emfrfoyee benefits 

The seetb of the solution lie in these problems or challenges as well. 
Automation permits fleiibihty imviously unimaginable. It is now possi- 
ble to design techncriogies and woriung conditions that are expressly 
tsilored to the needs of older employees. Flexible sc h ed u l in g, job rede- 
tagn, job sharing, and job reassignment are options that can bt consid- 
ered by employers and workers to meet s variety of needs for workers 
in gen^*Tal. 

Employers need to be cognizant of a wide range of ^^ersonnd and 
human resources management policies that affect older worker partid- 
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patioa in the labor force. Thew iaciwle the Mafias dcMliaw of both 
'YeliieMt'' ud -Vmnr, job derigm eoBeotKc - ii'iiln agne- 

^ ^.1 — „j -TTtnl rrMrirn fii firtnjMi yln 

for the fotore, di^ wiD decide how be« 10 BKst thok OM Made « 
w4l « the aeedi oC their eavloyeek l^oliciea that bcMft oUer wori^ 
wui oaMDi ue cnm wqiumcc 

Took to addrw Iht ^aigiv Mib nd npcrtrtoM of olte wocfc- 
m wto wiib to proioag their itHfliimt to the Ubot faro oi mtM 
wnptoytfi ia acUeviig gods of prodnctivity, tOdmej mdomm^ 
iDfi aad, cdnnoe capbyMat n pp o f f H i li M hy irtrtriMfBt ^ fihiag- 
mg eipQclatkM of older woflm who widi to pr^^ 
workfocoe. 

• Poiitive penoond tochmgoee aic t vihiabk tool ii mMmg 
employcn to icvdop neoroery fiapioyiwt optioie lo attract, 
retam, «mI efbctiveiy naa^fe older workm rnpf dlnei nf ini. 
raoe or age. TUi atrategy ahooU rtailtaiiiiiiMalj addraaa attract* 
mt older workm and ratatahii thoae abeady im tte wofUwoe. 
Theae policica may aenw to hdp oerive aew waya of igSSMmg 
humaa retouicea. 

• Jobs and work cnviroomeBta can lie mrtciaiitnfiil «ooocdi«g to er- 
i^oQomic cfiteria whidb take into aooomit die phyakal capabOi- 
tksa and Kniit a tk Ma of individnal workera, Alao^ job deaign and 
flezibasty in aciiednlins Mch aa fleiitnM, part-tntoi phaaed re- 
tirement, temporary employment are optiana dmt may enable 
older worken to cootinoe worting ibould diey with to do ao. 
Older worken oonld be given opportonitiei to icale dowo their 
levd of work involvement through job-tharinge part-time jobt 
and other kinds of reduced work tchedulet that allow them 
more freedom and flezibiltcy and thua» may impact on their de- 
daioD to leave the labor force. 

• Employer! ahould coonder rehabiliutioii of older disabled 
worken who experience job-rebted tiuuriea or ilineaaei m a 
similar manner as rehabilitation of aU workers. AJao, innovative 
injury preventim may be valuable in preventing certain types 
of ii\juries which are more likely to occur as worken grow 
older. 
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• Condnuout educatkM aad training of worken throoghont thdr 
working life to imptrt new krowledge, develop new ASk nd 
create new job opportimitiei wiU have beneficial icanha for 
both workers and employera. 

• lo order to keep and attract older weaken in the wockfofoe^ 
employers may begin restructuring their patnon inoeolivea as 
well as jobs. Some employcn are already bejg i nnin g to review 
the rebtive incentives to wotk or to retire because chaigpig 
these incentives will ake tinte, with business and labor manage- 
ment coc^)eration. 

• Employee benefit issues are major concerns that impact older 
workers. Employer pcdicies are important, particularly m th^ 
area of eldercart, deiSned benefit plans and kxig-term care. 

The workf^ace of the future will be a diflfemt place fhw that of 
today and employers need to recognize this and begin pl^««t«g now. 
Below is a discussion of these personnel and human resource manage- 
ment poUcies that will affect the role older worken play m the future 
workforce. 

PodtiTe Perscmnel Policies 

New human resource management policies can be a valuable tool in en- 
abling employers to develop necessary employment options to attract, 
retain, and effectively manage older workers. Clearly some emtloyers 
already realize that they must increase the utilization of older v ^rkers 
to ensure that they have the human resources needed to viably compete 
m an increasingly dynamic and internationally impacted economy. 

For jxample, the Travelers Corporation abandoned its manda- 
tory retirement policy before being legally required to do so and it 
amended its pension plan so that older workers who wished to **re- 
treat** but not retire could continue to work a svbstantiel part of 
the year without loss of pension and health benefits. The decline in 
the number of young labor market entrants and the abundant 
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supply older workm may cause other employers, who experienc. 
labor shonages, to qffer similar ophoax 

These new perionnd management policies should stmuhaneonsly ad* 
dress attractiag older workers and retamtng those already ia the work* 
force. It can r^oheot die tfamkmg of workers and employers away 
from retirem e nt m the aiitomlit response u> agioft and crairte new 
ways of utilizing hunMn r cson r ce s To be effective, theae lecfankiues 
shovM addrem the barriers which tend lo disoonrage labor ftxoe par- 
tidpatioQ by older workers. These barriers indode mindsets regardmg 
retirement, e.g^**30 and out**; certain pension policies, job search dis* 
cooragement, marginal skills, and low levds of formal education. 

The barriers are formidable but not insurmountable. Devdopment 
and implementation of new human resource management policies can 
be instrumental in reducing their impact Such strategies might include: 

• Creative and targeted recruitment effortt drsignfrf spedficany 
for older workers. 

• Flexible work options, including part-time employment or re- 
duced workloads, job sharing, flex-time, mbbaticah, and volun- 
teer time. A 1986 GaDup Pdl, commissiooed by AARP, indi- 
cated that more than 40 percent of workers regarded such 
measures as msijor considerations in choosing whether to con* 
dnue working or retire. 

• Positive work environments which offer opportunities for 
upward mobility. The 1986 OaDup PdU disclosed that 44 per- 
cent of the workers surveyed between the ages of 30 and 62 
wish to receive training to update their skills. 

• Supervisory training for managers to overcome negative stereo* 
types about a^ing and employment 

• Pre-retirement planning programs that focus on options for con- 
tinuing to work rather than primarily cm early retirement 

• Development of work assigniiients to fit needs of c^der workers. 
Job redesign could reduce the highly stressful or physically de- 
manding demenu of identified jobs. These factors now contrib- 
ute to both the empbyen' and okier workers' perceptions that 
retirement is the optimum choice. 
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• Tramiog and retrnnmg opportontliet thai allow older workm 
to compete equally with younger workcn. As ooCed eariaer» 44 
percem of workers between the ages of SO and 62 desired trm* 
ing to update their aldlls. 

Work Place Organisation 

Until recent years, and before the ndcroprooessor "Yevolntiotttf 
design of work was governed abnost eidusivdy by the prindpie of 
^^technological detenninisnEt** That is, the machhwis and pr ooc s s ci H 
production were devdoped according to standard engineering ciileria 
of efficiency and de|doyed consistent with the tenets of Sdentiftc Man- 
agement—a "one best way^ orientation that compelled worken to 
adapt 3S best they could. This q>proach had, and continues to have, ad- 
vene impacu on workers-^ysical psych(dogk:al and social. Pisrticu- 
lariy beset by techncdogy mduced proUems aie older workers, msofiir 
as they are leis able to cope with the physical and other demands of 
their jobs. Although the aging process does not fender w(»keis incapa- 
ble of satisfactory job performance beyond any fixed age, many do ex- 
perience some dedine in physical capability and toleruice for particu- 
larly strenuous tasks. 

With the evolution of automatioa, however, with the innumerable ap- 
plications of computer chips, it is now possible to design techndogies 
and conditions of work that are expressly tailored to the needs of em- 
ployees. 

For example, the Volvo plan: in Uaddevalla, Sweden, is being er- 
gonomicaliy designed to accommodate a workforce in which 25% 
will be over 45 and 40% women. This means that tools must be 
physically less demanding. The Swedes expect a labor shortage and 
already have a difficult time attracting younger people to mantrfac- 
tyring. The Uaddevalla flant is being designed to meeJ this contin- 
gency. These are arrangements that not only apply the talents of 
workers far more than traditional production systems but also 
impose far fewer demands on them-^less physical exertion, less 
stress and less need to be controlled by machine and line speed 
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In short, contemporary production processes need no longer evolve 
from a strict division of labor, cues that are designed by engineers, con* 
trolled by supervisors and oaanagers and operated by rank-and-file 
within narrow limits and tight consirainu impoaed on dim. 

To the extent this new paradigm is adopted by American industry* it 
offers considerable promise for creating jobs md working conditioAS 
that are getutnely suited to the particular needs of older workers and 
which take a far less toll on thdr health and well-being. 

Trainiag/Retraining 

Various studies and surveys show that both employers and cider work- 
ers perceive training as a tool to incr^se productivity and job aatisfoc- 
tion of older workers. In a study conducted for the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons (AARP) by Yankelovich, Skdly, and White, 
Inc., It was found that employers believe that skill training for older 
workers would be effective in increasing their utilization, but that only 
30% of companies were now attempting such programs. 
Two examples of companies that are retraining for the future are; 

* Control Data Corporation: In addition to other programs for aider 
workers. Control data offers a variety of training and retraining 
programs to its employees. One course is specifically designed to fa- 
cilitate career changes within the company. The course is offered to 
professional employees 30 to 55 years old 

* Grumman Corporation: The New York based company abo en- 
courages career switches its employees. The company offers 
carter development prc^ran^ in management and professional de* 
velopment, a Mid-Career Training program along with three special 
programs for female employees. 

In another study conducted for AARP by The Gallup Organization, 
more than 4 out of S workers, 40 and over desired training. (See 
Table I.) 

Studies have also found that while older workers may take longer to 
learn a task and may need different training techniques, they can learn 
effectively. However, in many cases traditional classroom training has 
not proven effective. In most cases, training programs for older work* 
ers should be specifically designed for them. Recognizing that unique 
requirements demand unique services, added emphasis should be pbced 
on tailoring/designing training programs and services that meet the 
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needs and interests of older workers* According to 66 percent of re- 
spondenu of a 1988 survey jointly conducted by the American Society 
of Penonnel Administration and the Commerce Cacaring Homr ceitnin 
types of tratntng techniques such as selfiMced karaing» eiperienlial 
training, on-the-job coaching, pragmatic or appiicatioii orient^ trainng 
and training in which older workers, themselves, participate in deajn- 
ing are more effective in teaching new skills to okler workers. 

Table I. Training preferences vary by age arxJ income. 





ToUpent 

Cun^Mit Joa 
Skilt<%) 


Ta Oct A 


NatlMiMia 


Na Tviiinaia 


Total 


39 


36 


10 


10 


40-49 


37 


43 


12 


4 


50-«2 


44 


33 


9 


10 


63 + 


35 


19 


9 


?1 


8ai 












43 


32 


10 • 


11 


Famaie 


35 


42 


10 


9 


Race 

White 


40 


34 


10 


15 


^k>nWhlte . 


31 


45 


10 


16 


tncpme 










<S12.000 


27 


42 


15 


13 


12-23.9W 


33 


36 


11 


13 




44 


33 


9 


6 


35.000+ 


44 


34 


10 


9 



Sourc9 Amencsn AssMittion of R' tnd Pwnions 



To insure the quality of the programs and services provided to o^d^r 
workers, adequate resources and invf^stments, from both the public and 
pnvate sector are required. Prom the public side, consideration should 
be given to designing employment and training programs that take into 
account the capabilities and special needs of this population and con- 
structively invites their interests in a regular training program. 
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JokOctigB 

Workers ai>proaching retirement have indicated that reduced bom of 
work, whether part time or part year, might be an attractive aheraalive 
to full retirement. Flexibility in tcheduling, job redesign, job tharing, 
and job realignment are options that can be considered by employers 
and workers to meet a variety of needs, not only ot older workers but 
workers in general. The propor ti on of part-time work increaaei after 
age 65 and has risen considerably in recent years. (See Table II.) 

Tabto IL Part-time work ia m opiton pr«tormd by many ovnr 65. 



Persona AQe 45 and Over At Work la Nonaortoyllural InduaMaa Ivy 8ex and Fug or 
Part-Tlmt ttalua, Oeia ct a d Years, lMt^-1ti7 









45-44 


SS4 


4S-44 


654 


1M0 










Fun time .. 


94 


70 


76 


56 


Part time 


6 


30 


22 


44 


1070 










Fun time 


96 


62 


77 


50 


Part time 


4 


36 


23 


50 


1M2 










Full time . 


93 


52 


74 


40 


Part time 


7 


46 


26 


60 


1906 










Fun time 


94 


53 


76 


40 


Purt time 


6 


47 


24 


60 



Source BtMmu ot Lsbot Statf^ 



Consideration should be given to allowing older workers opportuni- 
ties to scale down their level of involvemen* through job sharing, part* 
time jobs and other kinds of reduced work schedules that allow them to 
expenence a gradual rather than an abrupt transition from full-time 
work to retirement by progressively substituting leisure time for work 
time 

Health is also a factor influencing hours and type of work. Older 
people view their health positively but disability does increase with age. 
According to the National Center of Health Sutistics, 69% of the el* 
derly desc^be their health as excellent, 15% of people 65-69 report 
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tome difTicidtief and 49% of thoie over 8S do. Howler, the average 
number of workdays loti due to all acute oooditioia (flu* injuries, colds, 
etc.) for penoQS lS-44 was 3.3 days per year, while for persons age 4S 
and above, the average wai^ 2.6 workdays per year. 

Eaploytc Benefits 

With tightening labor markets and a dwindling supply of younger 
workers between now and the year 2000, employers can be expected to 
restructure their benefit packages to address the needs and expectatiotts 
of the workforce, to reduce jc4> turnover among workers under forty, 
and to encourage wcH-kers in their fifties and early sixties to retire later. 

Policies directed at retaining workers could include increased Icveb 
of cash wages, greater employer-sponsored training <q>portunities, 
greater increases in wages v^rith length of service, service-related cash 
bonuses and sabbaticals for kmger-servioe workers, and other benefits 
such as leave, health care, and pension packages. 

In order to addreu the needs of the entire wofUbrce for flexibility 
and mobility, pensions could be made more **portable** through: 

* dual deflned benefit and defined contribution plan coverage, 
and 

• the development of new forms of pension coverage which in- 
clude some of the more desireable characteristics of both de* 
fined benefit and defined contribution plans. 

Employers* policies to retain workers over age 50 may Uso include 
higher cash wages. However, substantia] changes in retirement program 
incentive.; tre even more likely. To retain workers who might other- 
wise retire, employers with defined benefit plans could replace the 
powerful early retirement incentives currently tn those plans with 
equally attractive pension subsidies for workers who delay retirement 
until later kges. Employers with defined contribution plans could pro- 
vide bonuites to worker? who retire at later ages. All employers could 
make continued employment at later ages attractive by offering work- 
ers who become eligible for retirement certain other benefits foi 'Contin- 
ued work sucn as increased annual leave, the opportunity to reduce 
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weekly hours woriccJ or some combiniitton of reduced weekly hours 
%nd increMd i^mual leave. 

Health benefits, kmg-tenn care and eldercare are workforce iisiies 
that impact older workers, as well as the workforce in general. Women 
are particularly affected by eldercare responsibilttiea. Nearly three- 
fourths of aU care given for the frail elderly are women. As the pofNi- 
latioo ages and the numbers of women in the workforce inci t aim , em* 
ployers will need to find ways to anist their employees in carryiiig out 
eldercare responsibilities— as they are with current child care cotioem s . 

Since health benefit packages are a n^)or factor affecting employee 
recruitment and retenticm, the extent of the benefits and the rising costs 
of such benefits are issues that will require both public and private at- 
tention in the coming years. 

Some employers have begun to change traditional employment poli- 
cies to meet the needs of older workers. For example: 

Varian Associates, a Silicon Valley electronics company, estath 
lisheJ a Retirement Transition Program, enabling its employees lo 
prepare for retirement by gradually reducing their workweeks three 
years in advance of their retirement date, 

Polaroid, based in Massachusetts, has severrl options for propec- 
tive retirees which are explained in pre-retirement planning and 
counseling sessions. Jndiriduals may gradually reduce work hours 
by hours per day, days per weeK or weeks per month. Salaries and 
pension credits are prorated and medical ben^ts are paid in full 
Polaroid also has a trial program in which employees may take up 
to six months unpaid leave of absence. Emphyeer may pay their 
own premiums and continue group insurance coverage 

Kollmorgen Corporation offers employees at the Electro-^tical 
division in Massachusetts reduced hours through a rehearsal retire- 
ment program. One year prior to retirement, employees may reduce 
their hours to do volunteer community service. The year is divided 
into thirds: 4 days at the company, 1 day volunteer in the first 
period; 3 days at the company, 2 days volunteer in the second 
period: 2 days at the company, 3 days volunteer in the third period 
The volunteer work must be non-profit, nonpoliticaL nonreligious 
and be approved by the Industrial Relations Office Eligible em- 
ployees, full-time, aged 62 with 10 years service, receive full pay 
and benefits. 
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Teledjm Wisconsin Motor, a heofjhduiy engitie mant^ftefuter, 
faced a skoftage ^skilkd workers and the poaibili^ of a jfiiMar 
on their pension fund To induce emphjfeet io remain wiik JHefbm 
they devehped ihe ""Golden Bridge*" poliey. The program proMes 
graduated increases in weetkm Onn, insurmnee, pemiom Imn^ 
and survffing spouse benefits based on age and peart of mrrice far 
each year the worker participates. 

Summary 

As we embark on an era of tighter labor markeu and skill shortly 
the issue facing the Natk>n is how to effectivdy institute measures to 
improve the work place environment for all wcrters. This wtll» of 
course, benefit older workers, but it also should substantially ftuther the 
interesu of the entire labor force and American industry as weU. 

Tools to assist employers are available to bdp employers improve 
productivity and efficiency and to enhance erafrioyment opcioos for 
older workers. The challenge for employers is to tailor these toob to 
their own workplace settings. 
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Key PubUc PoUcy 
Conclttsions and Ifsues 



latrodiactiM 

The devdopmeat of public policy » an oo-foing prooeit, tubiect to 
continuous review tnd debate and thifU in focut as new isaues arise 
(e.g., child care and ddercare) and opportunities occur to revM old 
issues. This report does not intend to autboritativdy deckle matten of 
complex pubbc policy— matters that wiD rec|uire the oooaidenMe 
of many segments of government and society. Rather we set out to en* 
courage the dialogue, to explore re^oosit^Oities. and to guide poUcy 
makers. 

We have used the demographic data base as a springboard in our 
analysis of the woskforce issues siTccting older workers; and we have 
adopted three eoodnsiotts wh^ch are consistent with our re^Kmsibility 
for workforce issues. 

• Fint, public policy must enable older workers to remain in or 
return to the workforce without institutional barriers limiting their 
choices. 

• Second, public policy must ensure that employers art not prevented 
from effectively responding to the opportunities and challenges for 
recruitment and retention of workers in light of demographic 
trends. 

• Third, public policy should encourage workers and employers to 
pursue the most effective means for enhancing and upgrading the 
skills and capacity of the workforce to ensure the best utilization of 
our nation's human resources 

The Task Force examination of the issues has led to a delineation of 
objectiveii that can serve to guide future policy development activity as 
it relates to the workforce attachment decisions of older workers: 

• to promote age-neutral public policyt in order to ensure: 

— the welfare of the American worker 

— the quality of the American workforce 

— the productivity of the American worker without 



discnnunation based on age; 
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• to ftitkuSite tkc opportnnnict aad ctelMtet of chMgiail ^mo* 
grapUcs, tadMMloor, mA i— rtoi to that workers can km>wi* 
edgeibiy choose among ■ttematives available, and empliiycrs 
can effectively manage their workforce needs; 

to emwaia cmployart and workm t» i f of c i ip rdi w i n t i mid 
disiMcathroa to continued employment bated on age or nomber 
of yean worked that may have been mchided in penonnel poli- 
cies or ooDective bargaining agreements; 

to eneomage iwgin t rn , m anagi r i, hbar laadait Md athcrs la In* 

provide greater flexibility for workers tcbeduling and task 

design without compromising productivity; 

to sapport rcacareh iato the moat effectlTC training taehnifnca de- 
signed to enhance and utilize the talents and skills of older 
workers, and assist in the deployment of this information; 

to dcaign and adminittfr employment and trainhig propwt that 

take into account the capabilities and special needs of older 
workers; 

• to identify and diaaeminate new action strategies that will enable 
employen to attract, retain and effectively manage older work- 
ers; and 

• to promote employee benefit plans that will not only serve to in- 
crease the welfare and security of the workers but also provide 
a means for e«^ploycrs to reduce turnover and encourage con* 
tinued employment of productive workers without regard to 
age 

There are a wide range '^f public policies that affect the decisions older 
workers make regarding labor force attachment, as well as the decisions 
of employers to offer the kinds of job opportunities older workers arc 
seekmg. The changing demographics and tighter labor markets force 
the Federal government to examine these public policies to see which 
enhance and which do not enhance older workers* voluntary participa- 
tion in the labor force. 
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These public po)icie( iii:lude--but ve not limited to: 

— SodftlSacority 

- EiipWjrM KctiraMat iMnc Secwity Act (ERISA) 

- U ifplByf t iMOTtt (UD 

— Health Bcaefitt—Medktfc/Medktid 
Social Security 

E>unng its history, the Social Security program has included a variety 
of institutional i' centivcs that affected retirement behavior. However, 
because of changes made in the 1977 and 1983 Social Security amend* 
mcniu^ and because more workers retire earlier f ^ the labor force. 
Social Security no longer affects retirement behavior the same way it 
did in tht past Many of the incentive/d*«incenttve effects that remain 
will be phased out over time. 

The major decisions and impacts afTccting labor force attachment de- 
cis-ons fallow 

• Pnor to 1977, Social Sccuniy's benefit formula provided a 
strong iiicentive to work to age 65 and then retire. Benefits 
were based on the workers* unindexed earnings over a short 
averaging pcnod (years after 1950). As a result an addiuonal 
year of work between age 62 and 65 replaced an early year's 
income, very small m nominal terms, with a recent relatively 
high year's income Because of the CAmings test, and the ab- 
sence of a fair delayed retirement credit for work after age 65, 
few people worked past 65 

• The earnings test at tnat time clearly affected retirement behav- 
ior Since that time, workers have begun to retire earlier and 
earlier (age 65 is no longer a particularly important retirement 
age) In addition, aftei a substantial phase-m period the 1983 
amendments will make benefit payments actuanally fair for 
woik after age 65 This will essentially eliminate one of Social 
Secunty's nomic incentives to stop or reduce work after age 
65 
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• Wealth transfers through the Social Security prognm have ako 
encouraged early retirement lodividuak recirmg earl/ on m the 
program received very Ugh teal rctms on their ooatributioitt. 
This enabled workers to retire eartier than planned and has con- 
tributed to the declining bbor force participation amoog older 
workers. However^ these •Veahh effectt** should not distort the 
retirement de lions of baby boom retirees becanse real leturm 
on their contribufioos will aver^ about 2 percent— similar to 
normal market returns. These weahh effects were tergdy eitmi* 
nated in the ]9t3 amendments which rediioed benefits paid to 
future retirees through the raising of norma] retirement age 
from 65 to 67. 

The 1977 and 1983 amendments substantially reduce the work/retire* 
roent distortions attribuuUe to Soda] Security. Still, un^J the delayed 
rctiremert credit is fully phas^-in, there is an economic disincentive to 
work past 65 and the earnings test can represent a significant tax on 
woHl The earnings test hurU those who must rely on earned income to 
supplement retirement income but does not affect those who have sub- 
stantial income from savings. It is estimated that the labor force attach* 
ment decisions of between 35aOOO and 2,000,000 individuals are afTect- 
ed by the earnings test 
This problem could be ameliorated through: 

- eliminatioa of the eaml^ teat, 

- raising the income threahoM to whieh the teat is agpUed, or 

- <peediBf ap the phaae-ia of the delayed retirement 

credit 

Although the earnings test does affect some retirement decisions cur- 
rentiy, it c^^ld be rxpensive to elimmate itt effects. Policy makers 
should give these opuons serious thought— balancmg the cost of chang- 
mg Social Security with the costs to the economy of swne reduced 
UbCk participation. 

Finally, if the growing social security surplus is "avcd", rather than 
spent fpnancing current government spending, then generational trans- 
fers should not be a problem when the baby boom retires. Such a fiscal 
policy would contribute to greater national savings and a greater cap- 
ital base from which to finance the baby boom's retirement. 
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Pension CoTerase 

Strong mcentivcs lo work or retire are much more tmportant features 
of some private pensions than in sociai security. Defined benefit plans 
maintain very strong incentives to work to a certain age and retire at a 
certain age. Defined contribution plans are neutral with respect to re- 
crement incentives. The defined benefit plan has strong incentives to 
suy until eligibility for early retirement and leave at normal retirement 
age This is because the value of the pension accrues most rapidly near 
retirement and is not actuarially adjusted for work after the normal re- 
tirement age 

Employers utilize these incentives to increase productivity by re- 
warding longer tenure and reducing turnover. These plans are also used 
to manage the^size and composition of the woftfofce by encouraging 
retirement ai certain ages (early retirement incentives can be essential 
for an industry seeking to restructure or downsize its workforce). 

Although the current incentives in defined benefit plans very clearly 
penalize those Vrho work past the normal retirement age, three points 
should be made. First, Federal law does not prohibit an employer from 
actuarially mcreasing the benefits paid for work after the normal retire- 
ment age or from changing early retirement incentives. Second, af. de- 
mographic changes make , older workers more valuable the incentive 
structure specific to defined benefit plans may offer employers a unique 
mechanism to counteract earlier retirement trends. Third, because pn- 
vate pensions are voluntary arrangements, Federal prescriptions could 
scnously jeopardize employers* willingness to sponsor pension plans. 

Fmally, the government must develop innovative policies to minimize 
the extent to which workers with disrupted work are penalized for cir- 
cumstances that may be beyond their control. For example, large firms 
that are forced lo downsize frequently attempt to minimize lay ofTs and 
protect workers who may have the most difficult time finding new 
jobs Lay offs are restncted to younger workers and workers neanng 
retirement are encouragrd to retire earlier through special shutdown 
benefits and attractive additional benefits offered through e^nrly retire- 
ment windows 

Over the past eight years many new protections of pension rights 
have been added to ERISA. The Federal government should continue 
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to strengthen these lights with particular sensitivit> to 'Ikisc wtvkcr; 
who must change jobs because of adjustments in the ecoiMimy. At th^ 
same time. Federal regulations must be cautious not to ehtninatc an en*. 
ployer*s ability to use pensions and other elemenu of cMtipcnMitH^ i^. 
adjust theii '*bor forces in ways that impoae the least burden im th^ 
worken who could be most adversely affected by such adjuMmcnu. 

Unemploymcat lasvancc 

The role of Federal law in the Unemployment Insurance System n lim 
ited; Sute law primarily governs cligibaity. benefit levcU. and the pay 
roll taxes to support those levels. The Fcdcral/Sutc Ul system has * 
two-tier system of employer taxes. One tier is a Federal tax The Feder 
al Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) levies a tax of 6.2% on the firv 
$7,000 of wages an employer pays with respect to employment. / 
credit of up to 5.4% is vailable against that tax for employers in Sutc < 
with unemployment insurance laws certified by the Secretary of Labo- 
as meeting all of the Federal law's requirements. All Sute laws are cur 
rently so certified. This credit feature leaves a residual Federal tax o' 
0.8%. The proceeds from this Federal tax arc earmarked to pay for 
Federal and Sute administrative costs of the employment security 
system. 

The second tier is a Sute tax. Sutes levy an unemployment tax on 
employers to finance the payment of benefits. The wage base set by the 
Sutes need not be the same as the Federal base, although, because of 
the structure of the system, there is a direct link between the Federal 
and Sute wage bases. In fact a majority of the Sutes currently have a 
wage base higher than $7,000 (the highest is just over ' 000) and the 
median is currently $8,000. Sutes esublish the tax rate^ to be paid b> 
the employers to reflect the employers' experience with unemployment 
and to replenish and maintain the Sutc's account in the Unemploymen: 
Ti-ust Fund 

By contrast, the wage base for purposes of collection of the Socia! 
Security tax. indexed to reflect the average annual wage in the U.S., is 
$45,000 and is expected to nsc to about $49,000 in the next two years 

Analysis of the relationships between the parameters of the tax struc- 
ture and various labor turnover categories suggests several questions 
Does the tax cost associated with labor turnover give employers an in- 
ducement to reduce labor turnover in order to reduce taxes? Does this 
make part-time workers more expensive to hire? Is the cost significant 
enough to adversely afl'ect employer decisions involving older workers? 
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Or is the margtnal tai rate lo low that even if aB the theofctkal anaiy- 
set were correct* typical eiBployen do not react to the tax inceKttvea 
became the poleiitia! tax savinfi are ao wmM 

Another UI ime deak with the FUTA r a quif ipw l that StaleXi m a 
coiiditiQa of co aib n ni ty with the FUmI lew, iachde hi their wen- 
ployaeat insunnce laws a provisaoii dMit will redace a ditimtaie^ 
weddy benefit amowit by the amount of any penaiottt reti i fent pay, 
annuity or other payment the clasnunt it reoeiviaf btaad om previ- 
ous woric of that individual. FUTA permits the States to limit tha 
cation of ihe required offset depending on two dements: ^^Mher the 
claimant contributed to the pension, and whether the eaf)loyer whoae 
account will be charged for benefiu paid to the claimant was also a 
contributoi' to the pension the cUmant is receiving. 

This provision has been in effect since I9M). Phor to 1976, there was 
no pension offset |»ovision in Federal law. The States were free to 
enact soch provision and 31 Sutes had done so prior to enactment of 
the Federal kw provision. 

Retirees hnve complained about losing this dual source of benefits 
However, adjusting the pension offset may introduce a new distncen- 
tive effifct for the employer. UI can be collected for only 26 weeks in 
moat States and the employer, as the financier of the UI system, may be 
rductant to hire a part-time worker who is already collecting a pension 
benefit financed partially or wholly by him. Would removal of the Fed- 
eral requirement remove the present 'incentive'* to employ pensioned 
retirees, sine; it would increase UI charges to the employer tn the 
event of a layoff? 

Training Prograam 

Training i$ a key dement in the success of most older workers partid- 
pation in the workforce, whether u be job-related while employed or 
specialized a5«istince to those with seriou: problems such as poverty, 
illiteracy, unemployment, and dislocation. The Department of Labor's 
primary focus should be twofold: (I) improving employment and train- 
ing programs which provide services that directly impact the em|rioy- 
abii:^ of all o^tr workers and particubrly those with em|doyment re- 
lated proMems, and (2) investing in research to encourage and provide 
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Medicftre costs, especially physiciins* fees sad costs for out-patient 
care, oonlniue to rise rapidly. Fmancing the tongHem care aeeds €f the 
dramatically growing popuhtiom of frail dderiy as wdl as the younger 
oM population contmues to be a serioys pnkkm. and the potential 
cosu of insuriag sndi care continue to stifle both puUic and private ini* 
tiatives tu nspood to tbis need 

Fsralatiag beahh care costs cause oonoem for aU gronps iii society 
and raise fandammtal issues regarding the countr/s health iiasufanoe 
system, as well as the health care debvery system. Even W Ihe probtems 
of access to health care could be solved for the younger populataon and 
emi^yen gain contiol over the escalating costs ci insuring their active 
workers and dependents, puUic concern for providing adequate health 
care for all Americans is lively to continue to heighten. 

Health care needs rise after age 55 and even morr; dramatically after 
age 65. The combinaticHi of increased numbers of older Americans and 
the continued trend towh/d early retirement in the short run wiH con- 
tir t to exert pressure on employen* health insurance costs. Employer* 
sponsored retiree health insurance is a strong early retirement incentive 
ukI the unfiinded retiree health insurance represents a huge potential 
liability for employers and younger workers. Because benefits are paid 
out of premiums, older indivtdu/Js who are more likely to receive those 
benefits are subsidized by ycungcr workers. This intergenerational 
transfer may not be sustainable as the older population continues to 
grow. 

Many companies are faced with payirg the oremiums for health plans 
where half or more of the participants are retirees who no longer con- 
tribute to the company's output. Should Federal policy require that all 
employer-sponsored retiree health insurance programs be pre-funded? A 
pre-funded health benefits plan carries with ii all of the management 
issues of any trust fund, including phase-in. vesting, portability, and 
Federal regulation with its implied guarantees. 

Workers over the age of 65 must contintie to be covered by the em- 
ployer's health programs, even though non-workers or those not cov- 
ered by an employer's program are eligible '/or Medicare. While Medi- 
care was never envisioned as the primary hfialth care vehicle for active 
workers, the appearance of equity may be a factor to be considered. 
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Persons who ctn aflord to retire because of private pensions, »\sc* 
income or social security are eltgible for Medicare if they are 6S; per 
tons who nust work because they can not afford to retire are putting 
pressure on the private health care system. 

As labor markett tightca near the turn of the century, the currtnl ^i* 
uation could reveiae itself. With tighter labor markeu and only a amall 
reservoir of younger workers to draw upon, employm may want to 
restructure thek bcnefita to retam heaMiy older workers in the work* 
force; and the pubiac health insurance system is likely to baocmr in- 
creasittgly the insurer of the high coat, high risk« older population. 
Thus, employers may retain workers well into their sixties as lottt as 
they are heahhy, but promptly retire workers when they encounter se- 
rious health proUems. 

There are no simple solutions that will relieve the rent preiksures 
on the health care system and also assure that, as the demographics of 
the population shift, health care costs will continue to be equitaUy di- 
vided among individuals, employers, and the public. In the area of 
health care, as in no other area, a close pubUc*pri\'attf partnership ma> 
be critical for assuring the affordable access to health care that will be 
needed to guarantee a healthy productive woiicforce ^ • secure old 
age. 

Snuary 

The demographic reality of huge numbers of workers facing a decision 
to remain in or leave the workforce warrants serious consideration. The 
direction that the formulation of public policy wiE take into the 19W*$ 
and beyond will need to be guided by this reality. Workforce issues 
range from the need of the national econcmy for the skills and experi- 
ence possessed by older workers, to our obligation to ensure that work 
also provides for a secure retirement. It is government's resp(Misibilit% 
to ensure that public policy does not preclude free and full consider- 
ation of all opportunities and alternatives by the workers and employers 
alike. 
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FOREWORD 



As wr review the implications of an aging popiilaCioQ, it beoomct clear 
that we must pay particular attention to the probleaa of oldor workcft. 
Pubbc policy sbonM strive to accoounodatv bodi those who are ra«Sy 
to retire and those who wovM like to cootiaQe to woifc. lastiCQtioaal 
banien nust be lowered and ianovalive qpproadies developed. The ef- 
forts of private sector employcn will be the mijor key to siiraisi 

This report which was prepared by the Bureau of Labor S tafwtirt. 
analyies the labor market proUems of displaced older workcra. It re- 
views the available dau oo the extent and nature of UDen^iloymest, dis- 
couragement, and displacement it also focuses oo titttitutiTTnal amnge- 
ments. such as pension rules and the supply of part-time jobs that may 
limit the employment opportuities for older workers. 

Older workers are a national resource. They are skilled and experi- 
enced. When they leave the labor force before they are ready, both 
they and society Wmc. I believ; that attention to the devdopmenU dis- 
cussed in this report will stimulate Hide ranging dtsniftion and lead to 
creative approaches on behalf of the Government and the private 
sector, to incresae productivity, promote international competitiveness, 
and enhance the welfare of America's wage earners. 




Ann McLaughlin 
Secretary 

U.S. Department of Labor 
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Preface 

Congress, through the Labor Department Appropnations Act in Public 
Law 100-202, requested the Secreury of Labor to develop a report 
that addressed the labor market problems of older workers who had re- 
tired, who were pressured to leave a job, or who were reentering the 
labor force. This document is largely based on that report. 

The report was prepared by Philip L. Rones and Diane E. Hera of 
the Office of Current Employment Analysis, Division of Labor Force 
Sutistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Matenal in this publication is in the public domain and, with appro- 
pnate credit, may be reproduced without permission. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Introduction 

In recent years. Federal iegislatioi: has been passed to allow or ercour- 
age workers to extend their worUives. Anticipating a dramatic decline 
in the ratio of worker^ •o retirees when the babyboom generatioQ re- 
tires. Social Security ilatioRS hav, been altered to encourafe later 
labor fot e withdrawal and to increase penalties for early rttirenent In 
addition, age discrimination laws have been extended to protect work- 
ers from ina<^toiry retirement at any age. At the same time, however, 
an opposii? and more dominant force has influenced wc \er.«' retire- 
ment age; many empbyers have made earlier and earlier retirement 
possible through options offered in their pension plans. 

The net result has been that retirement ages lor r^n have fallen 
steadily dunng the pott-World War II period. > In general, this has re- 
sulted from improvements in retirement resources- Social Security, 
pensions, and wealth. 

Most workers today loo> forward to retirement at a relatively early 
^'•,c by historical standards— at age 62 or, often, younger. Even in hind- 
sight, most are h'-^py with the timing of their retirement decision. 
Some retirements, howevtr, may not be strictly "voluntary," but, 
rather, they may be a response to actual or threatened job lots, or to a 
lack of adequate job opporturJties for older workers. These retirements 
may only be voluntary to the ex^t that labor force withdrawal is the 
best option available. But some workers' "first choice"--either phased 
retirement, or a "second career" upon job lots or pension acceptance- 
is often not feasible because of institutional rules and job market reali- 
ties. Workers faced with the choice between continued full-time em- 
ployment (dunng which some pension benefits are often lost), part-time 

Ak for relatively iow wages, or complete rctiremen. generally opt for 
complete retirement. 



» The concepi rf '-,:;r?«ncnl ts more complex for wome-^ Thfil is becii ne 
women m *'icir fiftic* and $i/ties lodav oat? had very hitte work expcnence 
Ihroughoul ihcir live As t re^-tt, they oficn C'^ not choose a reuremenl age 
based on their own work history or pension resouices. Labc. force parttapa* 
lion rales for women age 65 and over have followed the same trend as that 
for men— ihey have declined from a high of abovt 11 percent tn the early 
I960'* to about 7 pe.cent today. Participation ra<es for women age 55-^ 
have changed littk over the last two decades. 
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This report recognizes that early retirement has been a welcome 
trend for the majority of older workers, and that today's earlier retire- 
ment ages have come about because of positive factors— increased real 
Social Security benv^fits, gains in pension coverage and levels, and in- 
creases in wealth among retirement-age individuals. Nevertheless, job 
market problems do exist for a relatively small sroup of older workers, 
and those persons are the focus of this report. 

Background The debate over retirement age has taken place as tht? 
economy has been undergoing a profound transformation. Oespite sub- 
stantial employment growth in many areas of the economy, the contin- 
ued loss of jobs in manufacturing industrit lar displaced many workers 
from their long-held jobs, often with serious consequences to individ- 
uals, their familes, and even whole communities. In addition, the in- 
creasingly competitive nature of many industnes has led to "downsiz- 
ing**- reductions in the size c*' a company's work force— and to met- 
ers and acquisitions that often speed i:p cost cutting, resulting in ;he 
loss of jobs. Managers and other white-collar workers have also been 
among those losing thei lobs as a result of these restnctunngs. 

One of the many ways in which employers have responded to the 
current economic climate is through pension p]an provisions that allow 
for much earlier retirement than had previously been common. Many 
have turned to the use of Early Retirement Incentive Plans (lERIP's) as 
a way to reduce their payrolls or to avoid layoffs. Such plans provide 
incentives for workers to retire earlier than they otherwise would have 
under the normal provisions of their pension plans. To many, ERIP's 
are seen as beneficial to both employees a*.J employers. To others, 
these programs are viewed as thinly veiled attempts to target older 
workers for job loss. 

The economy has experienced one of the longest peacetime expan- 
sions of this ntury— 6 years as of this writing. However, the eaiiy 
I980*s were t .arked by two recessions in which several million workers 
lost their jobs in manufacturing, and job growth elsewhere was either 
slow -nonexistent. The nlighf of many middle ?ged and older workers 
who were displaced from long-helJ jobs during the recession periods 
was well publicized in press accounts. And, while the extent and seven- 
ty of such problems were difficult to quantify precisely, it was clear 
that some older workers had a difficult lime reestablishing themselves 
in the job market. 
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Thus, during the decade of the I980*s, recession and economic re- 
structuring have served to increase interest in the labor market situation 
of older workers. At the same time, another issue has continued to re- 
ceive attention. Largely because of escalating divorce rates over several 
decades, changing views about work and marriage, and a desire for 
families to maintain or increase their living standards, significant num- 
bers of women in their forties, fiTites, and even some in their sixties re- 
entered the labor force after constdefable time outside of it. often with 
Uttle experience and few current job skills. 

While most of the growing body of research on older workers still 
focuses on the decision to retire, increasing attention has been given to 
those who do not wish to do so. This analysis focuses on the job 
market and institutional barriers to employment faced by those oloer 
persons who wouU prefer work to complete retirement. 

Organization of the report With these concerns as a backdrop, this 
report attempts to address as many of the issues related to the labor 
market problems of older workers as possiMe, given data limitations 
and measurement problems. Chapter 2 documents the extent of various 
labor market difficulties experienced by older workers, such as job loss, 
unemployment, displacement, etc.. and examines the job maricet out- 
comes for persons who experience these problems. It continues with an 
examination of issues related to labor force reentry of older women. 

Chapter 3 addresses the instituttonal impediments to employment of 
older workers, both in long-term careers and in postretirement jobs. 
More than any other factor, the extent of work F'^*'vity of older per- 
sons seems to be affected by institutional rules- j^rt. larly those relat- 
ed to Social Secunty regulations and pension ponw^ ihe chapter is di- 
vided into three parts: the effects of Social Security and private pension 
regulations on work activity; the market for part-time jobs; and the im- 
portance of age discnmination. Chapter 4 offers some conclusions based 
on the study findings 

Age coverage. The legislation requesting this report recommends the 
inclusion of all workers age 40 and over as "older workers.** For some 
ISSUC5, sui h an age break may be app'-oriate; for others, such as those 
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related to retirement, an older cutoff is more relevant. In many cases, 
distinctions cannot be made between the labor market problems and be* 
havior of older and younger workers until age 55 and older. Often, data 
limitations dictate the age detail and range that are available for investi- 
gation. 

Data on mmonttes. During the preparation of this report, a number of 
organizations requested that efforts be made to distinguish between the 
labor market problems of older white workers and those ot a wide 
range of racial and ethnic minorities Unfortunately, there is a paucity 
of data on older minority group members who are unemployed and/or 
displaced from their jobs. This is generally because labor force surveys 
are too small to measure accurately the job market status of small popu- 
lation groups, particularly when the phenomenon bemg measured, ^uch 
as unemployment, is expenenced by only a small portion of the individ- 
uals in those groups. An extremely large (and costly) sample survey of 
the population would be required to allow for any substantial analysis 
of the labor market problems of the minority aged. 

Still, there is no question that older blacks and other minorities are 
far more likely than whites to experience labor market problems Limit- 
ed available data suggest that older minonty workers hke those of all 
ages, have higher rates of unemployment and discouragement and 
lower earnings than do older whites. These lifetime differences in em- 
ployment and earnings generally mean fewer resouices at retirement 
age As a result, some older workers must maintain an attachment to 
the job market long after those with greater financial resources might 
have retired As additional evidence of the precarious financial staius of 
many older blacks and Hispanics, a repo t of the National Commission 
for Employment Policy (1985) found that older blacks Aere four times 
and Hispanics three times us likely as whites to expenencv labor market 
problems - 



^ These estimates were as of 1980 and related lo ehgibility for Comprehen- 
sive tmplovmtnt and Training Act (taming programs Lo\\ income people 
v^ho are part of the labor force are considered to have labor markci pr<tb 
lems whether they are employed or unemployed 
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CHAPTER 2. 
Lncmployment and Ochor I^bor Market Problems 

\n\ discussKiii of I lie Idhnr nurkei pioblcins oi dldcr workers shc^uld 
not onl\ quantifv iht cxicnl of ihosc problems bul should als<^ pui ihem 
into a mcmincful pcrspccine While a feu issues, such as forced reiire- 
men! and at'e discriniiiiaiion. are unique lo older persons, m in\ labor 
markei problems, such »s unemploymeni. job displaccmcni. and labor 
markei discourager.eni. affecl workers of all ages The key issue is ihe 
exien! lo uhich boih ihe incidence and oulcomes of ihese problems are 
difTercni lor older persons ihan for others 

Several sources of dau proMde mformaiion on labor markei p'^ob- 
lenis Thi mosi useful ones for comparing ihe exient and oukomes of 
Ihese problems belueen workers of difTerenl age groups are ihose lhai 
proMde information on ihe enlire uorking-age population For lhai 
reason ihis analvsis relies hea\ il\ on monlhlx dala from the Current 
Population Sur\e\. as well as sexeral of its supplements Longitudinal 
sur\e\s often proxide information for workers in narrow age ranges 
onK. and hence cannot .^e used to make intergenerational comparisons 
of labor market experiences However, because they follow individuals 
over an extended period of time, longitudinal surveys are especially 
well suited for examining the outcomes of labor market difficulties 

Prior to a discussion of some of the specific measures of labor market 
problems, it is useful to sunmanze the labor market status of older 
workers Table 1 presents labor force data for workers age 45 and oxer 
Umil age 62. a majority of men uork for women, labor force participa- 
tion rates are belou 50 percem at age 60 and beyond ^ With each addi- 



^ The Curreni Populaiion Surve\ is a surve\ of c'ose lo 60.0(>t) household^ 
conducied b\ the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Laboi Statistics In 
addnion to the regular monlhlv daia. uhieh provide measures (ucighted to 
naiional population controls) for \anous demographic and labor force caie- 
cones ihc CPS can also be used lo match respondents' labor force characier- 
istics o\rr periods ranging fiom a month to as long as |6 months The I- 
mnnth maKh referred lo as gros^ flnvvs data is used several times in this 
rcpofi Ms each March respondents are asked a series of quesiKins related 
to iheir labti- markei aciivilv during ihe entire previous calendar year, rather 
than the l-veek time period used for identification of employment status in 
the mont' ly CPS These March data are referred to as uork cxpcncncc data. 

* Thcst crors'sectu r.a! data for men basically show what happens as 
people age For women, the decline m participation with age evident in the 

Conttnued 
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tionai year of age (beyond age 45), successively fewer men work and 
more are out of the labor force. Work activity drops off sharply at age 
62 and again at age 65, corresponding to the age of first eligibility for 
Social Security retirement benefits and the age of eligibility for "full"- 
benefits. In total, about 1.2 million workers age 45 and over were un- 
employed (out of a total unemployment count of 7.4 million), but only 
about 80.000 were age 65 and over, These data point out that the types 
of labor market problems experienced by older workers (however that 
groi'o i:> defined) will vary markedly by age Thus, the key issues go 
from unci , ioyment and job loss, among the youngest groups, to post- 
retirement employment opportunities and pension rules among the 
oldest 

Labor market data are sometimes difficuit to interpret Such com- 
monly Used measures as unemployment rates, duration of unemploy- 
nicnl. and discouragement, tor example, may mean something quite dif- 
ferent for older workers than for younger ones. This analysis examines 
a wide range of labor force data and discu:>ses both their strengths and 
limitations Often, their limitations dominate. That, however, is an im- 
portant conclusion of this research: that there is much we do not know 
about job loss or employment opportunities for older persons. 

The discussion is divided into three parts. First, vanous labor market 
measures, such as unemployment, discouragement, and displacement, 
are e\ar?iined to assess what we do and do not know about the number 
of persons who lose their jobs or who might want a job for other rea- 
sons Second, the outcomes of job loss and job search are examined. 
This analysis also includes a briet discussion of the eflects of recessions 
on older workers' employment and an examination of issues related to 
labor force problem'^ of older worren 

Magnitude of the problems 

I ncmployment 

^fcjsurcrfieti! and extent The definition of unemployment used in the 
Ciifrcnt Population Survey (CPS) is specific to be counted as unem- 
piovcd, a person must noi have worked at all during the reference 
"^^ccV, have actively looked for work at som^ point during the previous 

^r«>NN scciuMial data rctlfcts both an iging etTcxi and large ddTerePLes m ihc 
^^"'Hife pattcrtw o! suceessive ^.ciier.iiitMis 't women nhis >s rctVrred to as a 
v«<lii»fi cttoLt) Scl fK'r/ (I^^SS) h>r j Jivvussh-n ot fho latter phenomenon 
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Labor force status of the a^hkan rKywistitutionai population age 4 S and over 
by sex and age. 1967 armual averages 



TOTAL 
45-54 yMTS 
S5 yvars end over 

5$.S9yMrs 
60<61 yMTS 
62-64 yMr» 
65 yews arMj 
ovtr 

65^9 years 
70 y«art and 
over 

Men 

45-54 yMTi . 
55 yaart and ovar 
5564 yaart 
55-59 years 
60-61 years 
62-64 yaars 
65 yaart and 



23.163 
49.943 
21.635 
11.036 
4.420 
6.379 

26.106 
9.736 

18.372 

11.215 
21.699 
10.267 
5.249 
2.068 
2.950 



17.467 
14.506 
11.465 
6.949 

227b 
2.240 

3.041 
1.850 

1.191 

9.750 
8.532 
6.662 
4.027 
1.343 
1.312 , 



75 4 
290 

52 1> 
630 
51 5 
35 1 

108 
190 

65 

869 

390 
651 

76 7 
649 
44 5 



723. 
490 
41? 

255 
87 

70 

78 

50 

29 

426 

307 
256 
158 

55 

45 



31 
1 0 
1 9 
23 
20 
1 1 

3 
5 



36 

1 4 

25 
30 
9 7 
1 5 



4 972 
34£ 6 
99S6 
3.632 
2.058 
4.068 

24 969 

7 837 

17.152 

1.039 
13060 
3.327 
1.064 
671 
1.592 



214 

70 0 

45 6 
347 

46 6 
636 

889 

805 

934 

93 
596 
32 4 
203 
32 4 
540 



over 


11 632 


1.850 


159 


49 


4 


9 733 


83 7 


65-69 years 


4 411 


1.108 


25 1 


30 


7 


3.273 


74 2 


70 years and 
















over 


7.221 


742 


103 


19 


3 


6 460 


89 5 


Women 
















45-54 years 


11.966 


7.737 


646 


298 


25 


3 934 


32 9 


55 years ••xJ over 


28 054 


5 973 


21 3 


184 


7 


21886 


78 0 


55-04 jfi^rs 


• 1 56? 


4 783 


41 4 


155 


1 3 


6.630 


57 3 


55-59 years 


5 787 


2 9^2 


505 


97 


1 7 


' 2.767 


478 


60-61 years 


2 352 


93^^ 


39 6 


32 


1 4 


, 1.387 


59 0 


62-64 years 


3 42& 


928 


27 1 


25 


7 


2 476 


72 2 


65 years and 














over 


16 476 


1 191 


72 


30 


2 


15.256 


92 6 


65-69 years 


5 325 


742 


139 


20 


4 


4.564 i 


85 7 


70 years and 














over 


11.151 


1 \ 


40 


10 1 


1 


■ 10.692 1 

1 [ 


95 9 



•Pwc^m ot popuiatnn For th« trntptoyw] this hgura thouid not tw corrfuMd 
w^nch It th9 untmptoyd as a propor*«n ol ih« tabor lorcc 
Soi«« AunMty oi LMtm St§'9lfa, Currwnt Popu^tion Survey 
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4 vsccks. and be a^-ailable for work t limv ,»f ihc burvev * 1 hus 
simpl\ pui, the unemployed must f * t N"*v^ckciN Man> have lost their 
jobs, but others have quit theirs or • • .v, rvpun t% h»b search after bein^: 
out of the labor force Not includr^. v :ho catr>!t>ry arc persons who 
are out of the labor force (not worK,»mc ^^i Ux>kinj! for work), whethei 
or not :hey might want a job under cer,.i;n circumstances The magni- 
tude of unemployment among oldci workers is nhown in table 1. In 
1987, about 700,000 persons ages 45 to M, 400,Ci«iO ages 55 to 64. and 
fewer than 100,000 age 65 and older- were uneniployed in an average 
month. Men and women had fairly vinmilxr unemployment rates at each 
age 

The unemployment rates for older x^orkers are well below the aver- 
age for all workers. However, since '-tic national average is inflated by 
the markedly high jobless rates for yr uuih. it is most appropnate to omit 
workers under age 25 from the comroanson with older workers, what- 
ever the age cutoff The tabulation oelow shows unemployment rates 
for men and women in \arious age gr-^ups in 1987 

linemploym^nt rates, 11987 annual averaoes 



Agt li«n Womm 



25-34 years 


59 


6.2 


35-44 years 


- - - 4 4 


46 


45-54 years 


42 


37 


55-64 years 


- - 37 


31 


65 years and over 


2 6 


24 



Prior to the 1970*s. the jobless rate for men age 55 and over tended 
to be higher than the rate for 25-to S-A-year-olds Since then, not onl\ 
has the situation been reversed, but the gap between the older and 
\ounger groups has continued to gro'^^ and has tended to widen in re- 
cessions and narrow m recoveries Scie possible reajkons for the recent 
differences in the rate of joblessness f^ oring older men include the fol- 
lowing 



* Persons on layofT from a job lo wh vh they expect to be recalled or who 
are u:hedulcd to begin a new wage and salary job within 30 days are the 
cuccpuom lo the job search reqyireracnt in the wiemploymeMt concept. 
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* Improvements in pension income h«ve made retirement a viable 
alternative to employment for many older potential jobseekers. 
Several large increases in Social Security jenefits were Institut- 
ed in the early 1970*s aad payments were subsequently indexed 
to the Consumer Price Index to protect against erosion from in- 
flation. Coverage of employees by private pensions has aho in- 
creased since the ]960*s. Thus, some persons who nuy have had 
to find a job in the past are now better able to retire (or stay 
retired). 

^ There has been a considerable increase in the use of early retire- 
ment inducements to lower labor costs and avoid layoffs. This 
method used to be closely associated with recessions, but the in- 
creased competitive pressure of the 1980*s has made this a fairly 
common occurrence, even in a time of genera] economic expan- 
sion. Thus, older persons may avoid further work, and posaiuly 
layoff, by retiring, an option not available to younger workers. 

• Rates of labor force reentry (proportion of workm who were 
out of the labor force in the previous month who are in the 
labor force in the current month) for older men are gctnerally 
down from the late 1960*5 and early 1970's. That is, retired 
workers are more likely to stay retired. Thus, there may have 
been some downward pressure on older workers* jobless rates 
as fewer persons outside the labor force undertook a job search. 

The above points all focus on the increase in both the incidence and 
permanence of retirement as explanations for the decline in une.nploy- 
ment among older persons. The option of being oui of the labor force, 
not feasible for most middle*aged workers (particularly men), compli- 
cates unemployment comparisons between age groups in two ways. 
First, the incidence of unemployment among older persons is limited by 
labor force withdrawal. For example, a 40-year-old job loser is much 
more likely to show up in the CPS as unemployed than is a 62-year-old, 
who may choose to retire rather than undertake a job search. Secondly, 
duration of unemployment may be lowered by labor force \/ithdrawal 
after an unsuccessful job search; in other words, a large proportion of 
the unemployment spells of older persons end in labor force withdrawal 
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rather than employment. Had these persons persisted in their job 
searches, average durations of unemployment would probably be higher 
than they are. (See Rones, 1983.) 

Are older jobseekers marginal jobseekersf Two groups of older workers 
exhibit quite different unemployment characteristics. For thoM between 
the ages of 40 and 54, unemployment is fairly easy to interpret. There is 
little question that most jobseekers in that age group are in the job 
maVket largely for fmanciai reasons. They generally look for full-time 
work until they find a job (rather than give up their job search) be- 
cause, aside from the earnings of other family .members, they irjually 
have no other major source of income to rely on if they end a search 
unsuccessfully. 

It IS tempting to portray older jobseekers age 55 and beyond as more 
marginal labor force participants — as many may have viable nonwork 
options. This charactenzation is consistent with the fact that a relative- 
ly high proportion end their unemployment spells by leaving the labor 
force rather than by gaining employment. While it is difficult to 
measure how much !>omeone wants or needs a job, some data on job 
search and reason for unemployment shed light on the issue. 

The data presented in table 2 tend to support the contention that the 
older the jobseeker, the more marginal the job search. However, the 
stereotype of the older person as not needing work is, in many cases, 
mvalid. Generally, the higher the nonwage income, the less pressing the 
need for employment; but, for many workers, retirement income is not 
available prior to age 62 (age of Social Security eligibility). Thus, 
before that age. an older person may be no more able to finance ex- 
tended time away from work than a middle-aged worker. In fact, as 
shown in table 2. pnor to age 62, the vast majonty of older unem- 
ployed workers were receiving neither Social Security nor other pen- 
sion (including government pension) benefits. Fewer than 1 in 5 60 and 
61-year-olds was receiving a pension other than Social Security At age 
62 and beyond, however, the majonty of jobseekers have other sources 
of income ' 

While these data clearly indicate that many older unemployed per- 
sons do have access ro pension income, those still looking for work ^»re 



Data for persons m the oldest groups, especially those based on a single 
month. shou'J be viewed wjth caution because of the relatively small number 
of unemplo>ed persons thes' ages m the CPS sample 
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TaMl Ptraion r«ctlpt In im of uMmploytd persons 50 and 
ovtr by mx and aga, March 1M7 



(Psfcflnl dNtribukon) 



%9M and Mt 




NoaeM 

m^fmmmf 

ef 
^anaiee 


no 1 •••eeoiw 


aeai 


Mtn 

50-54 yoart . 


100 


1 

91 


1 


8 


1 


5S-59yw» 


; 100 


82 


1 


16 


1 


60-61 ym 


.1 100 


75 


7 


18 




62-64 yaare 


! 100 


45 


40 


9 


3"; 


65 years and over 


j 100 


16 


51 


2 




Woman ' 


; 










50-54 years 


1 

J 100 


96 


4 






55-58 years , 


1 100 


63 


7 


10 




60-61 years 


... ; 100 


93 


5 


5 




62-64 years 


i 100 


29 


52 


5 


17 


65 years and over 


. ..; 100 


6 


52 


3 


42 



' fM) of me pension r«ce^ lor wonwi age 62 and ovw raflacu banafrts tetad on lha 
•ammgt racords o( thew husbands 



Source Bunsu of LMbor Sfittate^ Msrch 1967 Curronl PopulBlKxt &#v«k nconm M$jfihmont 

far less likdy to have pensions than arc persons the same age who are 
retired. For example, among unemployed men ages 62 to 64, 45 percent 
had no pension mcx>me; and among those 65 and over, 16 percent had 
none. Of those out of the labor force, the corresponding figures were 
only 16 percent and 3 percent, respectively. This supports the thesis 
that older unemployed workers tend to be those who are least able to 
afford to retire. (See Fraker, 1983; Harris, 1981 and 1976; and McCon- 
nell, 1983.) 

Other characteristics of unemployed persons prior to age 62 indicate 
that job search is often very serious. The majority of older jobseekers 
under age 62 are persons who begin looking for work immediately after 
losing a job; they are not leaving retirement to look for work. As table 
3 shows, in 19F7. three-fourths of the unemployed men ages 55 to 59 
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were job losers — persons who were either on layofT or •A/ere perma- 
nently separated from their jobs. 

TaM X Percent distribution of unemployed workers tyy reason for 
unemployment sex« and age, 1987 ann*jal averages 




EfHranlt 



Mm 



25-54 years 


1000 


72 9 


11 7 


154 


55-59 years 


100C 


75 3 


68 


179 


60-64 years 


, 1000 


662 


90 


22 8 


65 years and over 


1000 


45 1 


69 


47 9 


Woman 










25-54 years 


1000 


42 2 


14 8 


43 0 


55-59 years 


1000 


51 9 


122 


35 9 


60-64 years 


. 1000 


56 1 


79 


340 


65 years aixj over 


. 100 0 : 


368 


62 


55 0 



Sourc9 Bureau of Lstxx Statistics. Cui^mnt Poputalnn Survey 



Further evidence of the labor force commitment of jobseekers in 
their late fifties is shown si the tabulation below. Almost all of the un- 
employed men ages 55 to 59, and three-quarters of the unemployed 
women in that age group, w.-re looking for full-time jobs in 1987. 



Percent of unemployed seeklig futi*time Jobs, 1987 annual averages 











45-5^ years 




969 


002 


55-59 years 




j 92 4 


75 3 


60-64 years 




, 82 0 


62 1 


65 years and over 




46 9 


40 0 



In general, then, there is little evidence lO distinguish the level of 
labor force commitment of unemployed persons in their late fifties and 
early sixties from that of central-age workers. DIder jobseekers in this 
age range are largely people who lost their jolw. need (or want) full- 
time work, and do not have adequate financial resources to support 
themselves if they withdraw from the labor force. 

Once individuals reach age 62. most have the option of receiving 
So<:\d\ Security benefits From that age on. with each year, unemployed 
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uorkcrs arc progressively more likely to take on the charactenMtcs of a 
itiarginal jobsceker— someone who hM% retirement income, who is look- 
ing for part -time work (often to stay under the Social Security earnings 
limit), and who might give up a job search without finding a job. To 
illustrate the last point, table 4 uses CPS gross flows data and shows 
that the probability of unemployed workers in various age groups going 
from unemployment to outside the labor force in successive months in 
1987 was greatest for older jobseckers. (See footnote 6.) 



Table 4. Monthly probabilities of labor force withdrawal from u^emplo/ment 
by sex and age. 1987 annual averages 

(PercefH) 



1 Mtfl WoiMfl 


4S-54 years 




120 


250 


55-59 years 




1 14,0 


26.8 


60-64 years 




1 26,9 


349 


65 years and over 




, 426 


429 



Source BufBu of Labor Stattsbcs, Current PofxMation Sur^ gross flows data 



Also, according to CPS data collected in 1976. job search efTorts of 
men age 65 and older are less intensive than those of younger men; the 
older group spent roughly half as much time in job search as their 25-to 
54- year-old counterparts (Rosenfeld. 1977) (Women *s job search efforl 
was essentially the same across the age spectrum.) Finally, older job- 
seekers are less likely than younger ones to persevere in their job 
search, although it is not clear u what extent aborting a search is job 
market related (This issue is discussed later in the section on duration 
of unemployment ) 

This discussion is not intended to understate the seriousness of the 
oldest groups* job search efTorts, The fact that persons age 65 and 
older, ages at which most are retired, would look for work is evidence 
of need— either financial, psychological, or both. That their job search 
efforts often do not result in employment is certainly cause for concern 
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Discoaregcment 

A second widely used measure of labor mnrkel difficulty is thit of 
labor market discouragement, a measure of the failure of the job market 
for persons outside the labor force. Technically, discouraged workers 
are persons who are not in the labor force who say they want a job but 
are not looking for one because they believe tliey would be unsuccess- 
ful if they were to undertake a search. There is no presumption that 
any recent job search has taken place by discouraged workers. In fact, 
some have not looked for work for many years and have no plans to do 
so (Rones, 1983. Also, see Flaim, 1984, for a discussion of the labor 
market attachment of discouraged workers in general.) 

Despite the marginal labor market attachment of some older discour- 
aged workers, the measure is still important for analyzing this group. A 
worker does not necessarily have to engage in an active job search to 
conclude that the prospects of finding an acceptable job are not good, 
in certain circumstances, one may presume job prospects to be bleak 
without actually testing ihe waters. If persons indicate that they are 
available for work and want jobs, some credence must be given to that 
response. Also, those outside the labor force make up the vast majonty 
of the older population, and labor market discouragement is often the 
only -available measure of that group's potential labor supply. 

Table 5 presents the ofTicial unemployment rate for workers in van- 
^'is age groups alongside a modified jobless rate that includes discour- 
* workers (in both the numerator and denominator). This is not to 
su^ t that they should be included, but, rather, demonstrates the 
effect on the jobless measure if they were 

DifTerenccs in the two rates for older workers reflect a population 
phenomenon more than a job market one. For example, 12 times as 
many women age f>5 and over are outside the labor force as inside. 
Thus, even if a very small portion of the not-in-labor-force group was 
made up of discouraged workers, they would have a large effect on the 
small labor- force-based measure. And, in fact discouraged workers are 
only a minuscule portion of persons age 65 and older who are out of 
the labor forcc~-only about !(X),000 out of 15 million--less than half of 
1 percent. At the other extreme, only about 6 percent of central-age i 
men are out of the labor force, a very small pool from which discour- 
aged workers may come. 

Modifvmg the unemployment rate to incluie discouraged wi)rkcr> ^ 
has virtually no elTcct for centraUage men and a only a small elTect for 
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women in that age group. At the other extreme, however, for women 
age 65 and older, the new **jobless rate**is almost triple the original rate. 

Tai>l« 5. Civilian worker unemployment rate and modified rate including 
discouraged worKers. number urtempioyed. and discouraged workers tjy sex 
and age» 1967 annual averages 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Official 



S«x and agt 



Rata 

IndudlnQ • Ufwni* 



worttart 



25- S4 years 


50 


54 


2.283 


178 


55-59 years 


38 


46 


156 


34 


60-64 years 


36 


48 


100 


34 


65 years arx) over . 


26 


43 


49 


44 


Women 










25-54 years . . ... 


51 


59 


1.850 


338 


55-59 years 


32 


43 


97 


33 


fiCMU years 


30 


i 49 


57 


38 


65 years and over 


24 


i 7^ 


30 


61 



Source Bureau of Lsboe Ststtsttcs Current Poputshort Sur'0y 



In conclusion, one needs to be careful when analyzing the statement 
that older workers tend to be * overrepresented*' amortg discouraged 
workers SucH a finding is to be expected when the potential pool of 
discouraged workers includes all those outside the labor force, a group 
thai accounts for the majority of the older population. The real prob- 
lem of discouragement, however may be understated by the official 
measure. For many retirees, the types of job offers available to older 
workers are at such odds with their job market aspirations that they 
may not even consider employment an option. In addition. Social Secu- 
rity and private pension rules often provide substantial disincentives to 
work after retirement (See chapter 3.) Thus, some individuals who 
report that they '*do not want a job now" could be responding to what 
they perceive as the prevailing conditions of employment. 
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Displacement 

CPS displaced worker survey. Older workers, like workers of other 
ages, have been affected by structural changes in the economy. These 
include changing demographics, increased foreign competition, and 
long-term shifts in the industrial structure of employment. Special sup- 
plements to the Current Population Survey conducted in 1984 and 1986 
found that about 5 million experienced worken lost their jobs as a 
result of plant closings, slack work, or the abolition of a job or shift 
dunng the 5 years preceding each survey (Horvath, 1987; and Raim 
and Sehgal, 1985). The January 1986 supplement found that 950,000 of 
these displaced workers were age 55 or older. (Sec table 6.) Thus, older 
workers constituted almost one-fifth of all displaced workers identified 
in the supplement. 

The tabulation below presents displacement rates for workers in 1984 



by age: 




TOTAL 


1.63 


25-34 years 


1.95 


35-44 years . .. 


1.54 


45-54 yean 


1.33 


55 years and over 


1.57 



5oun» But9tu of Lstkx Statsitcs, Januafy 1996 Ckwrant Populabon Survay mjftplmmnt 



These represent the proportion of worken with 3 years of employer 
tenure who were displaced from their jobs. That year was chosen be- 
cause it was felt to provide the most accurate single-year measure of 
displacement of the 5 years recorded in the January 1986 survey--198f 
to 1985. ^ (Rates cannot be derived for the entire period, since a 5-year 
employment total— the necessary denominator— could not be estimat- 
ed.) The appropriate denominator in such a calculation would be the 
number of employed persons in January 1984 who had at least 3 years 



^ The earlier years nuy undersute displacement because of problems of 
recall (such events may be reported to have occurred more recently than 
they actually did) and the year immediately preceding the survey may be in- 
flated because persons who will eventually be recalled to their jobs may, at 
the time of the survey, perceive their displacement as permanent. 
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of tenure. Since employer tenure data were not collected in 1984, 
tenure distributions for each age group were uken from a 1983 supple- 
ment to the CPS and applied to the 1984 displacement d&ta. (Api^ying 
the ;enure distribution from 1987, the next, and most recent, survey, 
provides essentially the same relative displacement rates between age 
groups in 1984 as do the 1983 tenure data.) 



Table 6. Employment status of displaced workers ' by sex and age, January 

1986 



S«i andagt 


Number 
■andi) 


Percer 


n iHvii wupofi wf vnipiDymeni ewe 


Total 


wiipivyw 


T 

^ ^ ^ 

Uneniptoyetf 


' Net In 
labor 
force 


TOTAL 












Total. 20 yaars and over . 


5.130 


1000 


669 


178 


15.3 


20-24 years 


222 


< 100 0 


691 


23.2 


7.7 


25-54 years 


3.950 


1 1000 


72 5 


18.1 


9.4 


55-64 years 


789 


! 100.0 


474 


176 


35.0 


65 years and over 


169 


! 1000 


234 


4.3 


72.4 


Men 

Total. 20 years and ove- 


3.321 


1 1000 


70.9 


18.6 


10 5 


20-24 years , 


146 


i 1000 


74 1 


20.4 


55 


25-54 years . 


2.605 


100.0 


761 


196 


44 


55-64 years 


482 


! 1000 


50.2 


153 


34.5 


65 years and over 


87 


1000 


24 5 


62 


69.3 


Women 












Total. 20 years and over 


:,8io 


1000 


59 6 


162 


24 1 


2C-24 years 


76 


1000 


59 6 


287 


11.8 


25-5 , years , 


1.345 


1000 


65 7 


15.2 


190 


55-64 years 


307 


100.0 


431 


21.2 


35.8 


65 years arxl over 


82 


1000 


22.2 


22 


75.6 



' Data reftr to ptrsons with tenure ot 3 years or fnore who toit or left a |ob between January 
1961 and January 1906 because ot plant dosmgs or movat. slack work, or the abokshmanl ol 
their posftions or shifts 



Source Burmmj of Labor Siahsiics. Jmnumy 1966 Current Population Survey r^apleced worker 
supf)lement 

In 1984, workers age 55 and over had displacement rates that were 
almost identical to those of workers ages 35 to 44 and slightly above 
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those of workers ages 45 to 54. That may seem surprismg, in that older 
workers are generally perceived as being more insulated from layofT 

Tabto 7. Displaced workers^ by reason for job k>ss, sex, and age. Jar«jery 

1986 



S«x and ag* 



dln-licad 



Total 



company | Stadi 



TCTAL 
Total. 20 years and over . 

20-24 years 

25-54 years 

55-64 years 

65 years £.id over . ... 



Total. 20 years and over 

20-24 years 

25-54 years 

years 
65 years and over... . 

Women 

Total, 20 years and over 

20-24 years 

25-54 years 

55-64 years 

65 years and over 



5,130 


j 100.0 


547 


31.2 i 


14.0 


222 


' 100.0 


56.8 


30.4 


12.8 


3.950 


10C0 


52.2 


33.9 


13.9 


789 


1000 


65.0 


205 


145 


169 


1 100.0 


640 


21 0 


14.9 


3.321 


i 100.0 


53.7 


34.5 


11.8 


146 


; 100.0 


58.3 


32.2 


9.5 


2.605 


, 1000 


51.3 


37.1 


11.5 


482 


; 1000 


64.4 


22.7 


12.8 


87 


' 100.0 

i 


57 0 


24.2 


18.9 


1,810 


1 

1 100.0 


56.7 


25.3 


18.0 


76 


1 100.0 


54.0 


27.0 


19.1 


1.345 


! 100.0 


53.9 


27.5 


18.6 


307 


1 1000 


659 


17.0 


17 1 


82 


> 1000 


71.6 


177 


10.8 



' Oau lafar to parsons «filh tanura o( 3 yavs or mora who lost or laft a |ob batwaan Januanr 
jy ^^iye bacauaa of 0omg$ or movaa. alacfc work, or tw ab o lehwian t ol 
thav p ow iona or aMla. 

Soypi^ flbwMiu of Ubof SUPsiKX Jmnmry 19$6 Qjrmtt PopuiBdon Sufvty workm 

SUpfit9ttt9ftt 



than their younger counterparts. On the other hand, a larger proportion 
of the displacement reported by oider workers than by younger ones 
(in the entire 5-year sample) was the resuh of plant closings, events 
from which seniority offers no protection, (n fact, two-thirds of the 
older displaced workers cited plant closings as the cause for their dis- 
placement. (See table 7.) Older women, because of their much shorter 
average tenure than men, rarely enjoy even the limited protection af- 
forded by seniority. Also, declining industries— from which workers ere 
most likely to be displaced— tend to have an older age profile than 
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growing industnes. For example, in 1987, 18 peix^nt of workeri in 
manufacturing were ages 45 to 54. compared to only 1 1 and 13 percent, 
respectively, in the faster-growing reUil and busineis and repair serv- 
ices industries. Thus, their concentration in declining industries puts 
older workers at a relatively high risk for losing their jobs. 

Other measures of disphcemem. No national survey provides a com- 
plete count of jcb loss; the CPS. for example, limiu the count of job 
lo^^ers to those who are not working but who are actively looking for 
work. However, the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of Mature 
Men has been used by Fames et al (1977, 1981) to document the extent 
of job loss among long-service male workers between 1966 and 1975. 
While somewhat old, these data and the authors* analysis are still useful 
in the unemployment discussion. Among men who were ages 55 to 69 
in 1976, 1 in 14 had lost a job in which he had been employed at least 5 
years during the previous 10 years. This represented about half a mil- 
lion such men in the population. 

Like displaced worker daU from the CPS, the NLS daU show that 
permanent displacement hit men in m\1 occupational groups, irrespective 
of educational background or job lenw're. Shapiro and Sandell (1984), 
also using NLS data, analyzed all job losses, rather than just those from 
long-term service, and found that a disproportionate share of job loss 
occurred among workers with short tenure. 

Data issues 

The Current Population Survey and other data sources provide a wide 
range of measures of labor market performance of older viforkers. 
Proper analysis of these dau, however, requires that their precise con- 
cepts and definitions be understood. 

By itself, the unemployment rate is clearly not sufftcient as a measure 
of the relative job market difficulties faced by older and younger work- 
ers. Unemployment rates for workers in their fifties and sixties are 
much lower than those of workers in their twenties and thirties. This is 
partly because o!der workers are less apt to leave a job voluntarily to 
search for another But there is also the question of seniority. Many an- 
alysts believe that older workers who have seniority are protected 
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against job km. Such a line of reasoning, however, assumes that job 
loss is less likely for older workers than for younger ones— a conclusion 
that cannot be made from unemployment stat i stics. Unempioymeot is a 
better proxy for job loss for other groups— men in their thirties and for- 
ties, for example. This is largely because many older job losers avoid 
unemployment by withdrawing from the labor force, an option not fea- 
sible for most younger workers. While unemployment statistics art an 
excellent measure of job search activiry--exactly what they are de- 
signed to be — their use for other purposes is limited. Other measures of 
labor market problems, mentioned earlier, are similarly limited in that 
intergroup difTerences are oflen difficult to interpret. 

The best data currently available on job loss of workers of different 
ages—chose obtained from several supplements to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey on permanent displacement— indicate *hat older workers 
may suffer nearly as much job loss as younger ones. This suggests that 
other factors may offset any advantages seniority provides to older 
workers. Thrse data on displacement are collected infrequently, they 
only count certain types of job loss, and their S-year retrospective 
nature presents some technical problen<s. 

The most important longitudinal data base for this type of analysis— 
the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS)— was specifically designed to 
measure many of the labor market problems experienced by older 
workers. It permits analysis of problems as individuals age, but does not 
permit comparison of labor market problems of survey participants 
with those of workers in other age gioups. Furthermore, the NLS 
panels on mature men were diiscontinued in the early ISSO's, leaving 
only information on labor market developments of a younger group of 
women. The biggest advantage of longitudinal panel surveys is that, by 
following the same people over an extended period of time» they can be 
used to examine the outcomes, such as changes in earnings or labor 
force status, of various labor market events experienced by individuals. 
For that purpose, the NLS data are utilized extensively in this report. 
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Outcomes of Unemployment and Displacement 

\\*hai happens lo older v^orkcrs when Ihey lose a job or become unem- 
ployed'* With younger workers, the eventual outcome of unemployment 
IS usually employment Particularly among men in the central ages of 
25 to 54. feu have resources that allow them to spend an extended 
period of time out of the labor force. The receipt of unemployment in* 
surance may allow workers to finance job search for some period of 
time, but eventualK, the vast majority of these workers will find em- 
ployment. 

For older uorkers. the scenario may be very different. As shown in 
table 8. the probabilities of an unemployed person leaving the labor 
force increase sharply around retirement age. Fully 43 percent of both 
unemployed men and uomen age 65 and over, for example, were not in 
the labor force after being unemployed the previous month. This com- 
pared with onl> 1 1 percent of the men between the ages of 25 and 54. 
In addition, the probability of finding a job tends to be lower for old::r 
workers than for younger ones. (See footnote 6.) 



Tabl« 8. Labor force status m current noontb of persons unemploved m 
previous month sex and age, 1987 annual averages 

(Percent distnbulion) 



Sei and age 


Total 


f cififiiiiyeQ 1 


Uvwinployed 


Not In 
fovee 


Men 










25-54 years 


1000 


291 


600 


109 


55-59 years 


100 0 


23 6 


624 


140 


60-64 years 


1000 


173 


558 


269 


65 years and over 


1000 


191 


363 


426 


Women 










25-54 years 


1000 


24 0 


51 1 


24 8 


55-59 years 


100.0 


21 6 


51 5 


268 


60-64 years 


1000 


20.6 


460 


349 


65 years and over 


1000 


143 


39.3 


42 9 



Source Buntu of Labor SttlalKS Currertt Aoputo ton Sur^ grot torn dttt 
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DuratkMi of vaemployment 

One of ihe most important issues related to job loss is the amount of 
time persons spend unemployed when they do look for work. That 
older job losers have longer durations of unemployment than do young- 
er ones is usually considered a truism. For example, a National Com- 
mission for Employment Policy (1985) report stated: While persons 
over 45 have the lowest unemployment rales, when they do lose their 
jobs they take longer to find new ones--at least up to age 60, when 
retirement rather than continued job search becomes a standard 
option/' The data presented here suggest that, while that statement 
might be true, the evidence is ambiguous. 

Recent data on duration of unemployment for workers of various 
ages come directly, or can be denved. from a number of sources, in- 
cludmg: 1) the regular monthly CPS. 2) the CPS gross flows data. 3) 
the work expenence supplement to (he CPS, and 4) the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation (SIPP). Each of these data sources 
allows for the estimation of duration of unemployment; however the 
findings regarding age differences arc often unclear or even contradic- 
tory Although the discussion that followr is somewhat lengthy, it is 
warranted since a basic premise— the positive relationship between age 
and duration of unemployment— and its interpretation are in question. 

The monthly CPS. The most often used data on duration of unemploy- 
ment for persons of vanous age groups are the only regularly published 
data on that topic, which come from the monthly CPS. As shown in 
table 9. these data indicate a steadily rising median duration of unem- 
ployment with age, up until age 65. Durations among workers age 65 
and older are held (or brought) down by the high probability of job- 
seekers that age ending their search by leaving the labor force. 

These CPS data refer to the amount of time that persons who are 
currently unemployed have been looking for work. Thus, they do not 
measure the length of a completed spell of unemployment; rather, they 
measure the current Itngth of an in-progrtss spell. Such data may tell 
little about the eventual length of a completed spell 

Gro^Jlows, CPS gross flows data can be used to estimate the duration 
of a completed spell of unemployment. Since these data match the 
lab<^r force siatus of individuals in consecutive months, the probabilitio 
of a p<:rson \^ho was unemployed in a given month ending that spell of 
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TaM 9. Median duration of m-progress spells of unempioymeni by sex and 
age^ 1967 annual averages 

(In wmM) 





44 


40 


20-24 yatrs 


63 


4.6 


25«34 years 


. .. 84 


61 


35-44 years .... 


108 


68 


45-54 years 


124 


73 




13 2 


79 




81 


65 



Source Bunm of LsbCf St§Mcs. Current PoputatK>rt St/rvey 



unemployment by the next month can be estimated, as done in 
tables 4 and 8. The technique used to convert these probabilities into 
estimates of the duration of a completed spell of unemployment is de- 
scribed in the appendix. 

Table 10 provides estimates of the expected duration in weeks of a 
completed ^11 of unemployment for workers in various age groups. 
The results indicate that, unlike in the basic CPS data, duration may 
not go up with age; in fact, in 1987, durations for' men were flat 
through age S9 and declined thereafter. Using this technique. Rones 
(1983) found that over the entire 1968-81 period, men age 60 and over 
had an estimated duration of a completed spell of unemployment that 
was about 1 week shorter than that for men ages 25 to 44. 

But the CPS gross flows data in table 8 also chow that many older 
jobseekers end their job search without finding work. In fact, for men 
in the oldest age groups and for women of all ages, more spells of un- 
employment are ended in labor force withdrawal than in employment. 
In this calculation, such labor force withdrawal serxes to lower the ex- 
pected durations of unemployment for older workers relatix e to youngs 
er ones. 

What would happen if this calculation were hmited to those who ac- 
tually went from unemployment to employment? Table 10 also presents 
an estimate of the expected duration of a completed spell of unemploy- 
ment that is limited to those who And a job. Since the likelihood of 
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Table ' : . Expected duration of a completed spelt of unemploynient and a 
s^::essfully completed spell by sex and age, 1987 annual averages 



S«« and«9t 




Men 


10.3 


12.4 




11^ 


13.5 


4S-54 yes's 


11,5 


14.9 


5S-59 years 


11.4 


15.7 




9.7 


18^ 


65 yesrs S'ld ovec 


7,0 


12.9 


Women 








87 


las 


35-44 yetrs 


S,9 


13.5 


45-54 yesr^ 


8,7 


13.2 


55-59 yesrs 


8,9 


14.5 


60-64 yssrs 


7.7 


13.9 




7.5 


16.1 



* Exptctsd durwkon tor iptit •ndng m tniploymant 



Soim Bufmu of Labor S tam ^ Qmwnt f^ptMalKtn Sur¥ay gnm §o$n dlHa 

going from unemployed to employed is lower for older male jobteekers 
than for younger ones, thexxpected durations of successfully compleied 
spells are higher for the older groups. This finding, then, supports the 
contention that older jobseekers may take longer to find a jobt though 
it is not clear to what extent this is related to employers', or to jobeedk* 
ers\ preferences or behavior. The relatively short duratkm of unem* 
ployment for men age 65 and over might suggest that they have an 
easier time finding employment (the part«time jobs for which they look 
may be more plentiful than the full-time ones sought by younger work- 
ers). On the other hand, it may mean that an individual's job search be- 
havior and alternatives to employment may be as important as employ- 
ers* preferences in determining the outcome of unemployment. 

The CPS work experience supplement Each March, the CPS includes a 
series of supplcmenul questior<« on labor force activity during the pre- 
vious calendar year— including weeks employed, weeks unemployed, 
and weeks out of the labor force. Unemployment may involve more 
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than one spell, and older and younger persons with unemployment are 
about equally likely to have had more than one jobless spell. As shown 
in table 11, for the recessionary year 1982 and for 1987, there were not 
large differences in the number of weeks of unemployment across the 
age spectrum* although the medians are highest for 55-to 64-yearH>lds. 
In fact, in either measure— the median time unemployed or the percent 
unemployed 15 weeks or more— -few difTerences exist between age 
groups. 



I able 1 1. Median weeks of unemployment and percent unemployed 1 5 
weeks or more by sex and age, 1962 and 1967 



Sex and agt 


MtdlMi 1 
unanpl 
•iparl 


MSks of 


PeffesRt 
wMto or mora 




isat 


Iter 


1SS2 


1fS7 


Men 

25-34 years 


17.3 


14.6 


53.0 


45.7 


35-44 years 


17.5 


14.5 


52.7 


44.6 


45-54 years 


17.1 


15 9 


51.1 


46.6 


55-64 years 


17.9 


17 1 


52.5 


51.4 


65 years and over 


17.7 


14 6 


54.6 


46.2 


Women 










25*34 years 


n.9 


11.3 


44.5 


s:2 


35-44 yeart 


14.1 


12.2 


44.5 


36.7 


45-54 years 


14.6 


13.9 


45.3 


420 


55-64 years 


17.1 


14.4 


47 7 


44.7 


65 years arid over 


14.4 


124 


45d 


41.4 



Source Baresu of Labof Stabsbcs. M^rch 19$3 snd 196$ CPS work w ptfmnct $upplenmn^ 



Survey of Income and Program Participation (SJPP). Data from the 
SIPP were used to estimate the length of a completed spell of unem- 
ployment for workers whose entire spell of unemployment took place 
within the (Toughly) 1 year covered by the available data. • (Spells that 

' Unemployment spells can be interrupted by short spells of employment 
or periods out of the labor force lasting no more than a few weeks at a time. 

Continued 
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hud started prior :o lYc *-r. = rer *c or had continued beyond it were 
n^M counted because ihr *er^ : of those spells could not be calcu> 
latcd.) In hne ywih the CPS uc-^ rxperience data, there seems to be 
httle relationship between a^e aru c jration of job search, although, for 
men, durations are sltchtlv higher i*x)ve age 55. (See table 12. Note 
that these data are in month v nc: ^ccks, as in the CPS measures.) In 
addition, there appears to be no c.ffcrence whether one looks at all 
completed spells or just tho>^ tha: ended in employment. This implies 
that spells ending in labor force uv.hdrawal tend to last just as long as 
those ending in employment. 

Persons who drop out of the \^'>:>t force without finding a job are 
different from those who persever* in their job search until they find 
employment. As reported b> Fraker < 1983) in his analysis of Retirement 
History Survey data from the earlv 1970's, persons who drop out tend 
to be those with prospects for the lowest wages or those with the 
greatest amounts of nonwage inccme. Those who find employment 
either have the best prospects (wh:ch would give them a shorter dura* 
tion) or the most need (a case could be made for this resulting in either 
a long or short average duration of unemployment). 

The SIPP data suggest that, on average, older workers take about the 
same amount of time to find a job as younger ones, a finding which 
conflicts with the CPS gross flows daU. But are the SIPP findings rea- 
sonable? Many observers interpret diflcfences in duration oT unemptoy* 
ment among age groups as reflecting primarily (or excloiively) the 
demand for younger, rather than older, workers. However, the dau in- 
dicating that duration of unemployment may not be any longer for 
older than for younger workers suggest that other factors must also be 
influential. (The gross flows data also suggest this, as discussed in that 
section.) In fact, supply factors may be just as important. On average, 
an older jobseeker is likely to have more financial assets * (Avery et al. 



The 1983-84 SIPP longitudinal research file is a preliminary file produced by 
the Census Bureau on a limited basis to stimulate research that uiight im* 
prove understanding and analysis of longitudinal data from the SIPP. Esti- 
mates produced from the file and findings based on those estimates should be 
regarded as tentative 

• According to the Survey of Consumer Finances (Avery ct a], 1984) both 
older labor force participants and retirees over the age of 55 have consider- 
ably higher mean and median levels of financial assets than do younger per- 
sons. These data do not* however* distinguish between unemployed and em- 
ployed labor force participants 
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1984), fewer financU! responsibilities >^ (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1988), and more nonwage income than a younger unemployed person. 
For some older persons, these factors may make retirement possible, al- 
towing for an aborted job search. For others, these same factors may 
prrlong the job searrh, as older persons may be able to absorb the coals 
of an extended pciio-^ of unemployment. As a result, h ts difTictth to 
determine what durations of unemployment mean for groups who not 
only face different job ntarket ofTers, but who also have difTerent work 
and nonwork options. 

Thus, the dau on duration of unemployment may not provide a 
useful indication of how difficult it is for p;:rsons of various ages to find 
\ ork. Duration of unemployment measures how long people (who may 
have very difTerent job market motivations) have been looking for a 
job, or how long they take to find one. The notion that older workers 
have a harder time finding a job than do younger ones, while quite pos- 
sibly true, is not cSearly supported empirically. 

Ditplacenent 

What happens to older workers who can be specifically identified as 
having lost their jobs? The 1986 CPS displaced worker survey (men* 
tioned earlier) showed that older displaced workers were less likely to 
be reemployed and far more likely to be out of the labor force than 
were their younger counterparts. Those 55-to 64 years old were about 
as likely as all displaced workers to be measured as unemployed, but 
those 65 years or older were very much less likely to be. (See table 6.) 

Among unemployed Displaced workers, almost 30 percent of those 25 
to 54 years of age reported that they were on layofT— an indication that 
the worker perceived some probability of recall. Only 21 percent of 
older displaced workers (both sexes combined) were classified as on 
layoff — not surprising when such a large proportion (two-thirds) were 
victir.is of plant closings (See table 13.) 



»o Ac^f^rding to the Census Bureau (1988), 4 of 5 "householders' ages 25 
to 44 live IR fam'lies with related children under the age of 18. Only a third 
of thos^ ages 45 to 64 have dependent children, as do only 6 percent of 
householders age 65 and over 
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Tabit 12. Median duratton of completed spelts ot unemployment m 1984 by 

sex and age 



S«i and aft 


CeM^HM 
epelel 


e«eSS3aMl 


ftfSfl 


3.3 










4S-S4yMrS 


3.3 


3.4 


55^1 ysars 


4 1 


3.9 


62-64 years. 


37 


3J 


65 yaar$ and over 


40 


3.4 


Woinafi 






25-34 years 


31 


3.1 




34 


3.5 


45-54 years 


3.3 


3.2 


55-61 years 


2.7 


2.8 


62-64 years 


3.5 


^7 


65 years arvj over 


2.8 


2.5 


Soum U S Burmu of M» C^nmM. S^f^cmt M» JKi 


m Suvty of tnco 





Among persons who were no longer in the labor force, the reason 
for nonparticipation differed by age. Older displaced worken reported, 
at a rate almost triple that of their younger counterparts, that the 
reason they were not currently loo^*' j for a job was that they thought 
it would be impossible to fmd one. lliat is. 17 percent of older dtspla- 
cees who were out of the labor force were discouraged workers, com- 
pared to only about 6 percent in the central-age group. Those most 
likely to be discouraged about the prospects of finding work were 55-to 
64*year-olds. 

Even among the reemployed, the impact of displacement is often 
severe for older workers. Among those who had lost full-ttme wage 
and salary jobs and who subsequently found full-time work, oMer per- 
sons were more likely than others to have suffered a 2Q*percent or 
greater loss in eammgs relative to those in their previous job. Also, 
they were less likely to be earning more th^ they had been before dis- 
placement. (See ubie 14.) 

Podgursky and Swaim (1987), using January I9S4 displacement data, 
also found that, on average persons with loitg tenure on their lost job 
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Table 13. Percent distribution H unemployed displaced workers by reason for 
unemploymert. sex, and age, January 1986 



Sttx ftnd a9t 


Total 
unvm- 
P*oy»d 




oora 


400 

loavtrt 




' On layoff 


Olhor 


Men 

25-54 years 


1000 


j 

i 30 2 


60.8 




3. 


. 

5.1 


55 yeari and over 


1000 


' 26 3 


62.5 


25 


8.8 


Women 












25-54 years . 


1000 


26.3 


55 6 


4.9 


13.2 


55 years and over . . 


1000 


152 


75 8 


0.0 
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often had the most substantial earnings losses. Among employees with 
many years of tenure, earnings losses were greatest for men in blue- 
collar jobs, particularly for those in higher wage factory jobs. 

Women accounted for slightly more than 40 percent of the displace- 
ment of older workers measured in the January 1986 CPS survey. One 
factor that increases uomen*s vulnerability to such permanent job loss 
is their concentration in manufacturing industries that have been par- 
ticularly hard hit by foreign competition. In 1987, women accounted 
for 33 percent of employment in all manufacturing industries, but 78 
percent in apparel (and other textile products), 55 percent in leather 
and leather products, and 48 percent in textile mill products. While 
neariy 7 in 10 displaced workers in all industries were working as of 
the survey date, only S in 10 formerly employed in apparel and textiles 
had found jobs. Fully 30 percent of workers displaced from those in- 
dustries were out of the labor force. 

Using NLS data on women who were ages 45 to 59 in 1982, Gagen 
(1987) found that "job loss led to an increase in women's unemploy- 
ment and to their leaving the labo^ ^orce, suggesting underutilization as 
well as reduced labor supply are the legacies of displacement for 
women (p. 170)." Wage d .^terioration is a problem for all groups of dis- 
placed workers, although perhaps less so for women than for men. 
Older women tend to have less employer and occupational tenure than 
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do their male counterparts, and. hence* probably lose less m terms of 
firm or occupation-specific human capital. Also, because women *s earn- 
ings in general are quite low, there is less room for wage erosion to 
occur. * ' In the same study, Gagen also found, not surprisingly, that 
women with relatively high wages before displacement were much 
more likely to suffer wage declines than were women with low predis- 
placement wages. 

Although frequently cited as a severe problem for older workers, 
changes in occupation subsequent to displacement occur slightly less 
often among older workers than among workers ages 25 to 54. Nearly 
half of reemployed displaced workers in both groups weri: in jobs at 
least broadly similar to their old vocations. On the other hand, because 
fewer olde^ displacees actually return to work (perhaps many withdrew 
from the labor force rather than accept such an occupational down- 
grade), the proportion of all displaced workers employed ;n their old 
profef^on is lower among older persons. Fames et al (1981), in their 
analysis of the NLS cohort of middle-aged and older fiien, found that 
job losers in that sample did experience a slide down the occupational 
ladder. About 45 percent of the displaced workers were in jobs of 
lower sutus in 1976 than in 1966, compared with 26 percent of a con- 
trol group of nondispl&ced workers. Similarly, the average hourly earn- 
ings of displaced workers in 1976 were one-fifth below those for the 
control group. 

As was the case for all displaced workers identified in the CPS sup- 
plement, just under two-thirds of older workers who lost jobs received 
unemployment insurance benefits. However, older workers more fre- 
quently reported long-term (27 weeks or more) receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefits and were less likely to move to another city or county in 
search of a new job. 

Pensions or Social Secunty provided some cushion against more 
severe hardships for many displaced older workers. As shown in table 
15, just under one-half of al! displaced workers age 55 years and over 
received a pension. Social Secunty benefits, or some combination of 
both. Unemployed persons were those most likely to be without such 
benefits; their continued job search was, by implication, a reflection of 
their lack of alternative sources of income. Over three-quarters of dts- 



The data shown in uble 14 may understate this effect Among women 
who are shown to have experienced earnings losses of 20 percent or more, 
losses may be more concentrated around that 20-percent mark than they are 
for men 
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TaDit 14. PerctfH dislrtbiilion of dttplaotd worltsrs who lost full-time wage 
and jots be t ween January 1961 and 1966, and wtx> were reemployed 
m January 1966, by ea rnin gs at new job, aex, and age 
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placed older workers who left the work force had some pension and/or 
Social Security income. Even among the currently employed, about a 
third of older displaced workers received pensions or Social Security 
benefits or, infrequently, both. In contrast, virtually none of the dts* 
placed workers ages 25 to 54 years receivcc retirement benefits. 

In summai y* the limited information available on the subject suggests 
thai H-^placement from a job, and particularly a career, often has very 
senou> long-term effects on workers* economic security. While many 
quickly recover by promptly acquiring another job at comparable 
wages, many others experience extended periods of unemployment, Hnd 
jobs in new occupations in which their earning power is greatly re* 
duced, or even *'.ithdraw from the labor force. From one point of 
view, older workers are most negatively affected by displacement, be- 
cause they rarely have the opportunity to recoup the associated losses. 
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Thus, displacement late in one's worklite often has a permanent nega* 
(ive economic effect. 

The outcomes of older workers' displacement appear, in general, to 
be worse than those of younger job losers. Older workere are more 
likely than young ones to leave the labor force and to cite labor market 
discouragement as their reason for not looking for woric. For some, 
however, such labor force withdrav^al, when accompanied by pension 
resources, is a "luxury" not available to younger job losers. Still, 
having the retirement option does not indicate that an individual has 
been spared serious negative consequences of losing a job. Pension 
amounts for those workers probably provide only a fraction of predis- 
placement earnings. 

Researchers have stressed that retirement, particularly when coupled 
with some form of pension receipt, provides a socially acceptatrfe way 
for some workers to deal with problems of chronic unemployment 
(Bould, 1980; and Griffith, 1984). They stress that policies related to le* 
ttrement prior to age 65 should take into account the role of unemploy- 
ment in pushing workers out of the labor force into early retirement. 

1M9 15. Peoent distribution of pension receipt of displaced and 
nondisplaced workers by labor force status and age, January 1966 
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When they do find jobs, older workers are more likely to end up in 
ptrt-time employment than are younger ones. Given the higher inci- 
dence of voluntary part-time work among older persons in general, 
however, this outcome is difficult to interpret When reenqiloyed at 
full-time jobs, older workers are more likely to have experienced wage 
losses, reflecting the higher leveb of firm-specific humin capital they 
lose due to displacement. Low wages of women in general probMy 
make wage loss less of an issue for older women than for men, but dis- 
idaoed older women are those most likely to withdraw from the labor 
force entirely. 

Effects of recessions 

Much of the information thus far in this report has related to lecenl 
events and developments in the work force— evenU that have occurred 
during an unusually long period of economic expansion. Evidence sug- 
gests, however, that the incidence and seventy of labor market prob- 
lems experienced by okler workers increase considerably in recessions. 

Unemployment and displacement increase for all groups during reces- 
sionary periods. Older woricers* unemployment tends to rise at a slower 
rate than that of central-age workers (see ubk 16), although it is not 
clear whether the same can be said for job loss. For those older work- 
ers who do experience unemployment or job loss during recessions, the 
outcomes are often quite severe. As evidence, Sh^Mro and Sandell 
(1984), using National Longitudinal Survey dau for older men. found 
that the national unemployment rate had a |Mrofound effect on their 
probabilities of labor force withdrawal and on the duration of unem- 
ployment for those who chose to look for work. (Duration of unem- 
ployment, of course, rises for all groups during a recessk)n.) Likewise, 
while they found little or no earnings reductions for reemployed job 
losers during the period of very low unemployment in the late I960's, 
losses averaged about 6 percent for persons who lost their jobs during 
the 1970's. 



This calculation docs not include earnings losses for the period .vithout 
work, or for persons who were unable to find a job. 
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Tabit 16. Percent inaease in the number of unemployed persons dunr>g 
varKHis recessions, by age 
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While other researchcn> have measured the ciTects of unemployment 
on labor force withdrawal (Bould, 1980 and GrifTith, 19W), they do not 
compare that phenomenon over the business cycle. It can be inferred, 
however, that, if older individuals who experience unemployment have 
a high probability of rctinng, then such a phenomenon occurs more fre- 
quently in recessions, when more people are unemployed. 
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Special Problems of Older Women 

Labor aurket rentry 

Interest in labor market reentry by middle-aged and older women has 
increased in recent years. Key questions include: Why do women leave 
the labor force and why do they return? What happens to women who 
wtA enploymett after a period of absence from the labor force? How 
many eapenenoe imemployroent? What types of job offers are avail- 
able? What kind of wages do they obtain? What barriers do they face 
to reemployment? 

Women leave the labor force for many reasons. While rearing chil- 
dren is most frequently cited, many leave to care for ailing or eMeriy 
family members or to move from one geographic location to another— 
often to accommodate a spouse's employment transfer (Shaw, 1988). 
Similarly, women enter the labor force for diverse reasons. White some 
seek employment primarily to gain personal satisfaction, mott enter out 
of economic necessity— often in re^XNise to widowhood or to separa- 
tion and divorce. A husband's low earnings^ disability, or unemploy- 
ment can also predpiutc wtmen's labor market reentry. 

Because understanding women's labor market exit and reentry behav- 
ior requires thai individuals be followed over an extended period of 
time, the mott useful dau come from the National Longitudinal Survey 
(NLS). One of the groups surveyed in the various NLS panels was the 
mature women's cohort, who were ages 30 to 44 in 1967 and were be- 
tween 50 and 64 when but interviewed in 1987. 

Evidence from the NLS points to a tremendous variation in these 
women's worklifc patterns and indicates th&t as many as two-thirds may 
have experienced reentry. Shaw (1986) found that among NLS re- 
spondents, only 20 percent of women had worked continuously (26 
weeks or more each year) from 1967 to 1982, while an even smaller 
proportion, 13 percent, had no work experience at all. The remaining 
67 percent exhibited various patterns of labor force entry, withdrawal, 
and/or reentry. 

Labor force reentry rates of adult women have risen substantially in 
recent years^that is, those out of the labor force are more likely to 
seek employment than they were in the past. According to the CPS 
gross flows data, in 1970, 6.1 percent of all women in their late thirties 
and early forties who were out of the labor force in an average month 
had entered by the following month. By 1987, that rate had increased 
to 10.4 percent. This measure of labor force reentry also increased for 
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women m their late foriies and fifiics. bui declined slightly for those 
age 60 and ever 

It IS important to note that the experiences of members of the NLS 
mature women's cohon may be unique to their generation. These 
women first entered the labor force in the 1940's and 1950's, when most 
women were not usually expected or encouraged to work. Marital 
status often determined their work activity, and women reentering the 
labor force had a wide range of employment experiences. Also, black 
women were much more likely to have worked than were white 
women 

In the future, reentrants will have had more work experience than 
those before them Women in their twenties and thirties today have a 
much stronger work attachment than did their mothers or grandmoth* 
ers when they were that age; in 1987, 7 in 10 women between the ages 
of 25 and 34 were in the labor force, twice the proportion three dec- 
ades earlier Also, in the future, vanations by marital status and race 
will be much less dramatic (Herz. 1988). 

Unempioyment among reentrants. In 1987, more than a third of all 
female jobseckers age 45 and older reported that they were entering the 
labor force (primarily as reentrants but also a few as first*timers). This 
IS more than twice the proportion of entrants among unemployed men. 
In an average week, roughly 180.000 women age 45 and over were un- 
employed entrants 

While It IS often assumed that labor force reentry necessarily involves 
unemplo>ment. research usmg the NLS found that on' about a third 
of female reentrants \n 1972 experienced a period of unemployment 
before fini^mg a job (Jones. 1983) Most moved directly into employ- 
ment from out of the labor force— perhaps by being offered a job 
through ft lends or other contacts, or by returning to a previous job. In 
general, the fewer years of work experience and education a woman 
had completed, the greater were her chances of being unemployed at 
reentr>. 

Unfortunaiel\. the women most likely to experience unemployment 
tend to be those with the fewest resources to finance a job search. 
Women who are reentering the work force after divorce or their hus- 
band's de:^:h, for example, often do not have recent work experience 
(some do not have any) and may lack the money needed to support 
themselves or their children during a prolonged job search. 
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H'agcs at reentry The wages of reentrants may be lower than those 
of continuous workers for a number of reasons. First, women who take 
time out of the labor force lose work expericnce--which generally 
leads to higher earnings. Second, workers may suffer some decree <rf 
''skili depreciation." making them less attracUve to empioyere even in 
their old occupations. And third, leaving the labor force ceases the ac- 
crual of rirm-spccific human capital. In other wc Is, in a new job, a 
worker is often "starting over.** 

Estimates of wage loss at reentry have varied widely. Applebaum 
(1981) found that years of schooling completed, post-schooi investments 
in human capital (especially completing a training program), and types 
of jobs held prior to leaving the labor force all affected the level of 
wages and prestige of jobs women held after reentry. 

The effect of ^ill depreciation may be minimal. Most studies have 
found that when female reentrants are paid less at a new job than they 
were before they left the labor force, they quickly catch up (Shaw, 
1982 and 1983). The fact that many women earn very low wages both 
prior to leaving the labor force and again upon reentrance iniicat^ 
that the widespread employment of women, especially older women, in 
low^wage jobs, is probably of greater concern than is wage loss due to 
reentry. 

Low-wage employment and occupational segregation 

Job search is often defined as successful if a job is found, although even 
such success may leave women on the economic margin. As table 17 
illustrates, in 1987, women age 16 and over who worked full time and 
year round had median annual earnings of $17,047, 65 percent of men*s 
(S26,312). Earnings were highest for women in the 35 to 44 age group, 
at SI 9,3 19, but were still well below those for men the same ages. 

Older women earned even less than women in the central age 
group— those in their late fifties or early sixties earned SI 6,72 1, and 
those 65 or older, S15,2(X). Furthermore, these full-time, year-round 
earnings were higher than those received by the average older woman 
worker, as most over age 61 worked either part time, part year, or 
both. 
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Table 17. Median annual earnmas of yoaf-round full-time workers by so* an': 

'aae 1987 





Age 






16 years and over 


$21,823 


S26.312 


SI 7.04'' 


16-24 years . 


13.143 


13.996 


12.591 


25-34 years 


20.753 


23.603 


17.237 


35-44 years . . . 


25.545 


30.514 


19.319 


45-54 years . 


25.657 


32.397 


18.356 


55-64 years. . . 


23.959 


30.031 


16.721 


65 years and over 


19.418 


25.382 


15.200 
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Recent media attention has focused on movement into nontraditional 
jobs, yet women are still concentrated in a feu low-pa}'ing occupations 
Fully half of women in their late twenties and early thirties, and 6 of 10 
of those age 55 and older, are currently employed m three traditionallx 
female job categories— retail sales, admmistrative support (including 
clerical), and services (Herz, 1988). These Jobs are often low-skilled and 
pay wages that are well below average. In 1987. the median earnings of 
all year-round, full-time workers m retail sales were SI 2,508; in adminis- 
trative support. $17,207; and in services. $13,571. In contrast, the na- 
tional average for all occupations was $21,680. Pnvate household jobs, 
in which older black women predominate, paid only $6.955 — about 
equal to the annualized minimum wage. Thus, for many women, the 
best possible job search outcome — finding a job — provides only a mar- 
ginal level of economic security. 

Several explanations have been offered for women's occupational 
segregation and iou wages Human capital explanations stress the im- 
portance of educational levels and work expenence. These supply-side 
explanations also suggest that some women may only be willing to take 
job£ that are compatible with home responsibilities, such as in services 
and education. Demand-side explanations usually stress discrimination, 
such as in hiring and promotion policies (Roos and Reskin. 1984). 

From a human capital standpoint, older women are probably at the 
greatest disadvantage in the labor market; on average, they have less 
expenence than men and less education than both men and younger 
women. In 1987. as table 18 illustrates, 4 in 10 women age 55 or older 
had not completed high school, compared to only 1 in 10 women be- 
tween ages 25 and 34. Only 9 percent of older women had completed 4 
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or more yean of college; this compared with 16 percent of men age 55 
and older and 22 percent of young (25 to 34) women. Educational at- 
umment was especially low anKMig black women age 55 or older, with 
fully 66 percent having less than a high school education. 

Tablaie. EducatiormI attainn^ of the population by sex and selected ages, 
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Explanations for women's occupational segregation also focus on em- 
ployers' preferences — such as for a homogeneous work force — ^and on 
formal and informal policies that discriminate on the basis of sex. Even 
policies that are not intended to be discriminatory, such as promotions 
based on seniority and preferences for veterans, often work against the 
advancement of women. Also, jobs held by white men are most likely 
to provide training, which results in their career advancement (Hoff- 
man, 1981). Hence, their employment in low-wage jobs is often only 
temporary. The jobs held by women (and black men), in contrast, often 
lack such training opportunities; and career advancement is frequently 
more lateral than upward, locking workers into relatively low-paid em- 
ployment (Roos and Reskin, 1984). 

The extent of sex discrimination is extremely difficult to measure, al- 
though it is clear that women currently in their forties, fifties, and six- 
ties have expenenced more overt sex discrimination than other groups. 
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Prior to the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. employers could 
advertise positions under sex-labeled classirications. Also, Title VII of 
the Act made illegal protective labor laws that limited the types of jobs 
women could hold and the number of hours they could work (Nationa] 
Research Council, 1986, chapter 3). Still, despite legal protections 
against sex discnminatk>*i, researchers have found little decline in occu* 
pational segregation in recent years; what small changes have occurred 
have been limited to young women (National Research Council, 1986» 
chapter 2). 

Older women may also be subject to age discrimination, particularly 
in hinng. A study of age discrimination cases filed under the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act found that lawsuits filed by older 
women were most often for discrimination in hiring and promotion, 
while older men cited involuntary retirement or termination more often 
(McConnfll, 1983). This reflects the fact that older women are much 
more likely than older men to be out of the labor force, and,.hence, to 
be subject to hiring discrimination. Informal networks and employers* 
contact systems used in hiring are likely to exclude older women, who 
have often been cut of the labor force for several years and who may 
have had only minimal work experience. Finally, promotion systems 
that favor long*service workers are not helpful to middle*aged or older 
women who have had fewer years of work experience or have changed 
employers upon returning to the labor force. (See chapter 3 for a fur- 
ther discussion of age discrimination.) 
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CHAPTER 3. 



Institutional Impediments to Employment of Older 



Much of the discusskxi of job market (Mroblems presented in this report 
relates to workers who hive lost a job in which they had some career 
investment. Most workers, however, end their carters by i^aymg any 
eypected pernioA benefiu at the expected tkne and retthog. And, as 
often reported, the age of retirement has bllen steadily. Early retire* 
men!— a term often used to describe retirement that occurs bdbre the 
age of 65— has become the norm. In fact, ahnoat 4 of every S workers 
who obtained their initial awards for Social Security benefits in 1916 
were between the ages of 62 and 64, and the vast autfority %vere 62 
(Social Security Administration, 1987). Simiiariy, BLS data show that, 
by age 62, almost half of all men 5re completdy out <rf the labor force 
(they arc neither working nor looking for work) and by age 64, three- 
fifths ire '^retired*' by that definition. 

The nujority of retsremoits are abrupt, largely reflecting the attrac* 
tiveness of retirement to many who have worked since very young 
ages. Still, a sizable share of workers prior to retirement age indicate 
that they wouM prefer a phased retirement Harris (1981), for example, 
found that 36 percent of wciters age 55 and over said tht they would 
prefer to retire gradually as opposed to stopping work completely. Jon* 
drew et a) (1987) also cite a number of studies that report workers* 
preference for phased retirement. A common finding is timt the m^iori- 
ty of workers who say that they would like to work part time beyond 
their normal retirement age want to remain in either their same line of 
work or with the same employer. Workers quite accurately perceive 
that their value to their current employer is much greater than it would 
be to a new one, particularly in a new occupation. Also, like most 
workers, they arc probably more comfortable with their current em- 
ployer than they would be with a new one. In fact, while relatively few 
Soctt) Security beneficiaries work, among those employed part time, 
more than half of women and a third of mej had stayed with the same 
employer (lams, 1987). 

Many of those who would prefer to have a phased retirement do not 
have that oppor unity, either because of unanticipated events, such as a 
disability or illness or a change in family re s pon si bil'ties, or because of 
employers* preferences and pension rules that make such hours reduc- 
tions impractical. This chapter discusses various institutional dtsincen- 



Workers 
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lives 10 work at older ages It is divided into three sections: 1) the 
impact of Social Security regulations and pension policies on work ac- 
tivity, 2) the market for part-time jobs after retirement; and 3) age dis- 
crimination 
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Social Security Regulatioiis and 
Pension Plan ProYisions 

A worker it tmlikdly to pottpooe retirement, or to work after retire- 
IT It* if it makes little or no ItniBcial teme to do ao. Since private and 
public pensimi reguiatiom and policies often disallow or penaltxc work 
past a certain age, persons who ought work under different rules do not 
do so under those in effect While Social Security regulations have been 
modified in recent yean to dtminate some of the butltHn disi noe nti ves 
to employment, private pensions have trended in the other direction, 
making early retiremeni increasingly attractive. How do such rules and 
regulations influence workers* decisions on whether or not and how 
much to work? 

Social Security 

By the late 1970's, it had become apparent that the Social Security 
system would be facing lerious financial difficuhies in the 1980*s and 
beyond. Expenditures of the Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance (OASDI) (vrogram had exceeded revenues since 397S. llie pro- 
gtam needed approximately SISO-$200 billion to continue to be finan- 
cially viable through the 1980*s, and deficits over the next 7S years 
were estimated at 1.8 percent of taxaUe payrolls. A series ct quick leg- 
islative measures (such as reallocation of Social Security program 
funds) were passed at the same time that Hnjud reforms to improve the 
system were being devek)ped. In 1982, the bipartisan National Commit- 
tee on Social Security Refcmn provided recommendations for sweeping 
reforms. The resulting legislation— the Social Security Amendments of 
1983— included several ^orms designed to reduce disincentives to 
work and to encourage ^kler persons to remain in the labor force 
(Svahn and Ross, 1983). How the current program works, what evi- 
dence of work disincentives exists, and long-term reforms to the pro- 
gram and their potential effects are discussed below. 

How the a^nt program works. Social Security benefits are a function 
of lifetii^ earnings. In determining benefits, annual earnings between 
1951 and the year of retirement are averaged and adjusted for inflation 
to derive an Average Index of Monthly Earnings (AIME). A benefit 
formula is then applied to this AIME to determine an individual's full 
benefit amount— or Primary Insurance Amount (PIA). The percentage 
of the PIA that an individual actually receives depends on both age of 
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retirement and, if he or she continues to work* current gtmints (Sodal 
Security Administration, 1987). 

Currently, mdividttils are dtfible to receive full benefits {oq/ui to 
100 percent of PIA) at age 65— the **BOirmal** retiren ie m age defined in 
the Social Security program. Reduced benefiu equal to 10 pcmni of 
the PIA are available at age 62. For every month after age 62 Ant re* 
odpC is deferred, the 20 percent early retirement penalty is luduoed 1^ 
0.S6 percent (or 6.67 percent per year) so that the ftdl PIA levd is 
earned at age 6S. If an individual ckaoaes to continue working beyond 
age 6S» he or she receives a ddayed r e tir eme n t credit of 3 petceat per 
yeai. For example, a person working (and deferring Social Security re- 
ceipt) to age 68 could expect to receive benefits equal to 109 peroent of 
his/her determii«ed PIA. 

Workers may earn up to a specified exempt amoimt before their 
Social Security benefits are a^uccd. Currently, Social Security recipi* 
cuts younger than age 65 can earn up to S6,120, after wbiA their bene- 
fit amount is reduced by SI for every S2 earned. Workers between ages 
65 and 70 can earn S8,4(X) before being subject to benefit reduction 
After age 70, the earnings test no longer applies (Soddd Security Ad- 
ministration, 1987). 

Disincentms to work Studies have been conducted that examine the 
extent to which these rules may Umtt the work activity of older per- 
sons. A recent study by Fiekb and Mitchell (1987) i^j^^^t the benefit 
stream available to an Illustrative** worker at various r et ir eme n t ages 
in 1982. The researchers found that, although the levd of benefits in- 
creased for each year of additional work, gains from additiooal benefits 
were more than offset by the fewer number of years of benefit receipt. 
In fact, the present value of total future benefits for a person who con- 
tinued working until age 68 was only 90 peroent of that for a worker 
who retired at age 60. This ^'penalty*' for retiring at 68 is largely the 
result of the 3-percent delayed retirement credit, which is fiur bdow the 
actuarially neutral level (the level at which the value of benefits for an 
average worker would be the same regardless of when he or she re- 
tires). Thus, they concluded, the current system provides incentives to 
retire before the age of 65 rather than after. Odier studies (Hall and 
Johnson, 1980; Burkhauser, 1980) have found similar results. 

Tbt impact of the earnings test oo work activity has abo been widely 
examined. One study found that male Social Security beneficiaries in 
1982 had median tamings of $4,391— just below the $4,400 earnings test 
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level that year. Beneficiaries between ages 6S and 71, who could earn 
up to S6»000 before benefits were reduced, consistently had higher 
earnings than rect|»enls younger than age 63 (lams, 1917). Median earn- 
ings for men ages 65 to 71 were SS,460. Abo, Burtlos ami Moffiti 
(198S) found that woiters kept pottretifemeot hours to the levd at 
which total earnings equaled the exempt aaKwnt. Such an avokhmoe of 
earnings in excess of the exempt amount is underataadaMe. Not only 
would half of any excess earnings be loat through Socta! Security re- 
ductions, but earnings would aho be subject to Federal, Stale, and local 
income taxes as well as Social Security withhcddings. Another oft-died 
effect of the earnings test is that it might entice some pcrtoas to work 
"under the table*' who might otherwise have paid Sodal Security and 
income taxes on their earnings. 

It is still not clear, however, to what extent Social Securtoy encour- 
ages retiremert or discourages continued work. In fact, aooM rcaeardi- 
en believe that the method of calculating Social Security benefits may 
cause some workers to delay r e tir ement Becauae the most recent (and 
presumauly highest) years of eaminp are averaged in benefit computa- 
tion, some researchers have concluded that workers may choose to 
work Uter, replacing low earnings years with higher ones and subse- 
quently increasing their Social Security benefit (Blinder, Gordon, and 
Wise, 1980). 

Changes in the program. The Social Security Amendments of 1983 
contained several long-term provisicms designed to remove work disin- 
centives. These included the following (Svahn and Ross, 1983): 

1) An increase in the norma! retirement age. The retirement age at 
which beneficiaries are eligible to receive full benefits will tn- 
CFcasc by 2 months per year for persons reaching age 62 in 
2000-2005, will remain at 66 for those reaching 62 between 
2005 and 2016, and will increase by 2 nnonths per year for per* 
sons reaching age 62 in 2017 to 2022. The normal retirement 
age will remain at 67 for those reaching age 62 after 2022. 

In 1982, workers were subject to an earnings test until aae 72. Current- 
ly, benefits are not reduced for earnings after age 70. 
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2) An increase in the early retirement penalty. Reduced benefits 
will continue to be available at age 62, but reductioii factors 
will be revised to a maximum of 30 percent (for workers enti- 
tled at 62 when normal retirement age is 67) compared to the 

prior 20 percent. 

3) An itKrease in the delayed retirement credit The ddayed rettre- 
ment credit will inciease by half a percentage point every other 
year from 3 percent for workr4S age 62 prior to 1987 to t per- 
cent per year for workers age 62 after 2004. 

4) A decrease in the withholding rate under the eaminp lest Begin- 
ning in 1990, the withlxMing rate will decrease from SI of 
every S2 above the exempt amount for persons who attain full 
retirement age to SI of every S3. Beginning in 2000, the age at 
which this occurs will increase as the normal rctii ement age in- 
creases. 

Potential effects of the changes. Most analysts believe that changes in 
retirement ages as a result of this legislation may be very tnudl. This ts 
clear when the changes are dissected. For example, yAak earnings 
above the exempt amoimt will be subject to a one<4hird cthet under the 
new law rather than the present one-half, those earnings are also sub- 
ject to Federal, Sutc, and local taxes and Social Security withhokUngs. 
Thus, the system still provides disincentives to exceed the exempt 
amount. 

Gustman and Steinmeier (1985) studied the potential impact of 1983 
reforms and concluded that "in comparison with the prevk>us rules, the 
1983 rules, when they take full eflect, should have a fairly small impact 
on the number of people working full time and the number retired 
before age 65, but at age 65 and thereafter, the percentage of individ- 
uals working full time would be noticeably increased [largely due to the 
scheduled increase in the delayed retirement credit] and the percentages 
working part time and retired would both decline.** In another study. 
Fields and Mitchell (1986) found that increasing the normal retirement 
age from 65 to 68 (although the legislation only raises it to age 67) 
could be expected to increase average retirement age by only 1.6 
months. They also found that the hu-gest increase (still only 3.1 months) 
occurred when the percenUgc of total b^nefiu receivec" it age 62 was 
reduced from 80 to 55 percent (the reforms only reduced the percent- 
age to 70 percent) and the delayed retirement credit* was increased to 
20 percent (from the current 9 percent) at age 68. 
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Otkcr PtatioM 

Anolhcr factor that would limit or completely offset die effectiveness 
of aay chafes in Social Security tcgulatioiii ia that re tif eme at deci- 
saoBS are rardy bated on Social Secarity benefit leveb akxie; they aho 
depend, among other things* on p t tfc r q ^e a for leisure over work, on 
health status* and oo other income sources. Thoi^ nost worfctn can 
no longer be forced to retire because of their age» many other provi* 
sions in pension plam encourage workers to retire at spedfic afet* often 
wdl before the normal retir em e n t age of 65 in the Social Security pro* 
gram. And, as Beck (19tS) found, in general, it does not take large 
amounu 6i pension income to induce workers to retire. 

Retirement prwHshnx While individuab are not eligiUe for fiill 
Social Security benefhs before age 63, normal (fultbenefit) retirement 
ages in private and other government pensions tend to be much earlier. 
In recent years, retirement programs have become iacreasiimly Nbersl 
allowing foil beneftu at earlier and earlier ages. Saventy-nine peiamt of 
pension plans surveyed by die Bureau of Labor Stitfistks in 19t3 had 
DO minimum retirement age or provUed full benefits at age 62 or earli- 
er, up from 55 percent in 1974. And 37 percent of thoae |rfans allowed 
for foil-benefit retirement as eariy as age 55, usually with 30 years of 
service (BeU and Marday, 1987). 

Almost all private pensions surveyed by BLS in both 1974 and 1983 
permitted early retirement, although at reduced benefits. Over the 
1974-83 period, however, both age and years-of-servioe requireownts 
for eariy retirement declined. In 1983, the length of service required for 
early retirement (with reduced benefits) at age 55 averaged 7 years and 
2 months, down from 10 years and 3 months in 1974 (Bell and Marday, 
1987). 

Individuals who opt for eariy retirement usually receive reduced ben- 
efits. However, reduction percenUges are not always actuarially neu- 
tral; the greater number of years of pension receipt (due to early retire- 
ment) often more than offset any decline in benefits. Similarly, accrual 
beyond normal retirement age for those who delay retirement is often 
less than actuarially neutral and acu as a substantial disincentive to con- 
tinued work. 
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Recently, several studies of pensioci plan tncentives have been eon* 
ducted. Fields and Mitchell (I9M) examiaed 10 pensioii plans from the 
1971 Benefits Amounts Survey tad found diat* in five, the present 
vahie of net penston benefits (for at: *iU«8trative** worker) wm greatest 
for workers letrag nt afe W. Foiv of the 10 ptans paM the h^iaat 
benefits at afe 61 or 62» and the rrmaimi^ plan nt «te M. Als6, hi a 
study of more thnn 2000 peoMon plans. Kotlilnir and Wise (t^ 
that plan p r ovision s strongly Jiscom'sged work after a normal letiir- 
ment age» and some nfter an enrty r c tir sme nt age. Conthntid work does 
provide additional earnings; howcv^jr* the Ccfegone pensitm benefits (aa 
with deferred Soda! Security benefits) result in an iaqAdt tax on earn* 
ings which aaay be as high m 100 percent (KodikofT and Wise, IW7). 

Some pension provisions penahae continued work activity by ending 
pension accrual altogether. Although the Onmibus Budget Act of 19M. 
prohibited the denial of pension accrual for persons over age caps 
are still permitted on years of service that may be oounted toward a 
pension and cm total benefh leveb (Moore. 19M). These provisions ef- 
fectively reduce compensation for persons who continue working after 
reaching either the maximum leveb of credited service or pension bene- 
fits. 

Combining penxitms and Social Security. Not only do pension pfams pro- 
vide difiierent options and retirement incentives than Sodd Security, 
but, in many cases, pension benefits are derived using a formula that 
accounu for Socisi Security benefits. Thus, changes in Social Security 
policy designed to alter woric patterns may be undermined by the struc* 
ture of pensiaj plans. 

A 1986 suivey of employee benefits in medium and large-size firms 
found that 62 percent of all full-time partictpante in defined-benefit pen- 
sion plans were in plans ^'integrated,** or combined, with Social Securi- 
ty in some way (U.S. Bureau of Labor Sutistics, 1987). Sixty-nine per- 
cent of the employees in these integrated plans had offset provisions; 
pension beiwfits were derived as t function of Social Security payments 
(usually pension levels wsre reduced by 50 percent of an individual*$ 
Social Security benefit). For example, workers with expected pension 
benefits of S8,000 and expected Social Security benefits of S2.000 would 
actually receive pension benefiu of S7,000— that is, S8,000-<.SO x 
$2,000) in addition to their S2,000 Social Security benefit. In this way, 
public policy efforts to increase incentives to wokk by reducing benefits 
would be countered by a 50-percent increase in private benefits. A rc- 
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duction of Sl.OOO in Social Security beoeTits, for exmple, would be 
countered by a S500 correspondinf tncreaie m pcasion bcnefka. Phm 
with caccia formulas also rccogniie.tbe structure of Social Security 
benefits and attempt to increase benefits to workers with h^^w aam* 
ittgs (whose Social Security benefits repteoe a saanUer share of cm* 
ings). This » accomplished by applymt Mgber benefit accrual pareaat- 
ages to earnings above a specified tenit— usually equal to tiK; Social Se* 
curity tajubie maximum (Bell and Hill, 1914). 

Some retirees receive supplemental benefits to their pe mi w s to com* 
pensatc for retiring prior to eligibility for Social Security pf^ y mtnts A 
1984 BLS survey of pension plans found that 1 1 percent of aB plan par- 
ticipanu could receive supplements upon early retirement Ten percent 
were eligible for supplemenu on top cf their full benefits if they retirsd 
**nonnaily** before age ez^when they would become eligible fior re- 
duced Social Security benefits (BeN and Marclay, 19S7). These supple- 
mental payments are often equal to or greater than Social Security ben- 
efits. Each of thew pension provisions which integrate Social Security 
and pension benefits may mittgate any changes in incentives that Social 
Security reforms are intaided to produce. 

Recently, researchers have begun to compare the incentive efSects ot 
Social Security and private pension provisions on mdividual retirement 
decisions. A study by Stock and Wise (1988) modeled the retirement 
behavior of employees in a large firm and fbund that increases in the 
firm's early retirement age would dramatically reduce the niunber of 
workers retiring by age 60. In contrast* the effecU of changes m Soctnl 
Security rules would be minimal. Also, the researchers concluded that 
'^Changes in Social Security provisions that would otherwise encourage 
workr*^ to conttni^ working cen easily be offset by countervailing 
changes in the provisions of the firm's pension plan.^ 

Early RetireaMnt Incentive Plans 

Early ^^ithdrawrJ from the labor force has expanded with the increas- 
ing use of Eariy Retirement Incentive Phuis (ERIPs). |rheae aUow 
workers to retire earlier than the normal terms of their pension plans 
wouki allow. Typically. ERIFs either liberalize the requtremenu for 
pension eligibility or provide employees with richer pension benefiu. 
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Some also coffer early retirees either a continuation or an improvanent 
in medical coverage after their se|>aration from service. lERIF^ are 
typically offered for only a short period of time, after which the normal 
plan rules apply. 

ERlPs, in many ways, are sim^y an eitension of the trend toward 
early retirement made possible by pension plan provisions already dis- 
cussed. The key issue rdated to ERIPs is whether they are truly vol- 
untary: Do workers perceive turning down these oiTers as bring a 
viable option? Are workers satisfied with the early r e tir einent dedsiott? 

Two fact: are critical to the discussion of ERIFs. Hrst« no one 
knows how prevalent they are. The few surveys of employers conduct- 
ed to date often are not represenutive samples of all employers, and 
often have low response rates; hence, the results of reporting firms may 
not reflect those of all firms. 

Second, and probably the most important for policy conssderatkms, it 
is difTicult to distinguish between voluntary and invcrfimtary separations 
that occur a: a result ot these plans. One study of ERIPs indicates that 
companies, ^vorkers, and unions have embraced them (Mutschler et al, 
1984). At the same time, a study conducted for the Public Vdlky Insti- 
tute of the American Association of Retired Pieraons (AARP) condudes 
that such p!ans are prinuurily ^'older worker termination programs** 
(Meier, 19S6) and that neither the tndividiuls involved nor the Nation's 
interests are well served by them. 

The plans seem to be voluntary to the extent that available data show 
that the majority of eligible worken do not accept them. A study b 
Hewitt Associates (1986) indicates that, on average, about a third of 
workers accept ERIPs when offered. Some companies, though, have 
had far more workers accept these offers than they had expected, caus 
ing a damaging loss of experienced personnel. On the other hand, the 
numerous lawsuits related to these plans suggest that some older work- 
ers view them as forced retirement schemes (Fay, undated). 

The He^ nil Associates' analysb of the prevalence of ERIPs is the 
most extf /isive to date. (K the S29 companies responding to their 1985 
survey, a third reported that they had utilized early retirement windows 
(where the employee is given a specific period of time in which to 
decide whether to retire with the improved benefit package) or other 
types of voluntary separation plans. About 40 percent of the companies 
that had used ERIP*s had o'/Tered them more than once. Plans were of> 
fered far more frequently by the brgest firms than by smaller ones; 
over half ot companies employing more than 23,000 persons had used 
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them. And, as mentioned above, about a third of all eligible employees 
accepted these ofTcrs, although about 1 in 4 plans had acceptance rates 
of at least 7S percent. 

Employees* views of such plans are difficult to interpret. Tht AARP 
report makes no mention of ERIFs as a we l c o me 6l6sr to many older 
workers who may view re ti rement quite positively. Yet iuhaumjal 
numbers of woricers welcome the opportimtty to retire enriicr than 
^^normal.** In a survey of workcn age 40 mid over conducted for 
AARP by the Gallup Organization (AARP, 1986X 41 percent of all 
workers surveyed responded that they would be likely to accept incen- 
tive crfTeis for eariy retirement. Affirmative responses were most 
conunon among workers with high levels of income and education. 

Mutschler, Schuhz, and Leavitt (1984) studied persons who had re- 
tired with and without special incentives from an unidentified Fortune 
500 company. They found that employees clearly responded to the eco- 
nomic incentives <^ the ERIFs under study^tbe better the retirement 
package, the more likdy workers were to accept it Abo* there was no 
evidence that those accepting the offer had sufTeted financially as a 
result (which would have indicated coercion); however, the authors (hd 
express some concern over the long-term effects of inflation on the 
value of retirees' pensions. Other than this study, little is known about 
the conditions vndcr which workers accept ERIFs and the outcomes 
of that decision. 

As with unemployment, the hazy distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary retirement makes analysis of t key Ubor force issue difR- 
cult. The voluntary nature of ERIP's may not even be a static concept. 
An individual who had positive views about accepting an **early out*' 
at the time of the offer may have a very negative view after the fact, or 
vice versa. While it certsinly is possible to better quantify the use of 
ERIP's than has been done so far, to evaluate the effect of these pro- 
grams on workers' fmancial and nonfm^ncial well-being would be far 
more complicated. 

In sumnury, the incentives in Social Security and private pension 
policies do not always operate in the same direction. Changes in Social 
Security rules passed in 1983 were designed to increase work incentives 
for older persons, although most analysts expect them to have only a 
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niaor impact oo retirement ages. This is largely because the changes 
th cmidv c s do not dramatically ^er the basic mcentive structure of 
Socaib'' Security. In any case, any changes in Social Security regulations 
nay be ofbet by pension plan provisions that encourage retirement or 
penafiae continued wotk activity. It is unclear exactly what long-term 
impact Social Security reforms will have im the work activity of older 
peraons; however, it is clear that private pensions have not followed 
Social Sccurtoy*s lead in encouraging later re tir ement While pension 
poBo Bi that allow retirement well before age 65 are undoubtedly at- 
tradfive to many older workers, thoae who might prefer to continue to 
work part time often do not or cannot. Some reasons for this are dis* 
cussed in the next section. 
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The Market for Part-Time Jobs 

Many observers hive noted that older workers are often faced with a 
choice of whether to continue full time in a long-held job or to com- 
pletely withdraw from the labor force; the nu^ority reject part-time 
employment* which ustially pays low w^grs and provides very few 
benefits. Whether or not part^fme work by (rider persons wOl become 
more common in the future depends on many diverse factors, jnchidhn 
pension and Social Security regulations that determine levels of non- 
wage income and place restrictions on employment; the characteristics 
of part-time jobs; and the preference for leisure over work at (Mer 
ages. 

Relatively few older persons work after beginning to receive retire- 
ment benefits, and those who do usually have very low levek of non- 
wage retirement income (McConnell, 1980). Many older men. however, 
despite very small pension benefit levels, still do not seek employment 
(Beck, 1985). According to dau from the Social Security New Benefi- 
ciary Survey, fewer than 1 in 4 persons was employed at all 18 months 
to 2 years after first receiving retired-worker benefits (lams, 1987). 
Also, as pointtd out in an earlier section on discouragement, among 
those who are not in the labor force, 95 percent req>ond to the CPS 
that they "do not want a job now, either full or part time.** 

Does this low level of work activity beyond retirement mean that 
older persons simply do not want to work, or is it a reflection of poor 
employment options? While the preference for leisure over work b 
very strong for many older persons, it is also possible that many uy 
they do not want to work because they see only very limited choices. 
As discussed previously, substantial institutional barriers— «q)eciatly the 
Social Security earnings test— provide strong disincentives to fidl-time 
work at later ages. And pension provisions often make ccmtinued work 
for one*s employer unjustifiable. Older workers, then, are often fun- 
nelled into the part-iime job market, where options are frequently limit- 
ed to low-paid employment. The solution, many argue, would be to 
expand opportunities for part-time work to include jobs that are well 
paid and provide nonwage benefiu (McConnell et al, 1980; Kahne, 



There is little doubt that part-time work done by older workers is 
usually low paid. Researchers have found that houriy wages tend to de- 
cline about 30 to 40 percent when hours are reduced from 35 to 20 
(Jondrow et al, 1987). However, low pay is not necessarily evidence of 
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age discriminatiofi. In fact, Jondrow found thai "^...the scarcity of well* 
paid part-tiine jobs is not a matter of diacrimiuliM againse older work- 
ers; such jobs are scarce througbout iSie eooMMiy (p. 96).** 

A primary reason for the acarctly of welHN^i«g part^me jobs i^ 
high coal of such tcbedulca lo employen. TnWng coats, for example, 
arc largely identical for fbH-and part-time workers, as are many admin- 
iitrative coats. A short workwedt raiaes the honriy oosu to enq^loyen 
for such expenses^ In contrast, jobs that geaeiiBy raqmst Hide trmmng 
do not significantly raiK the coals to employers of oflerisig pnrt*time 
sdiedtilesi especially if tk? benefit padc«gea are more Unuted than those 
given fuO-time workers. These jobs, by their nature, are usually low 
skilled and provkie low pay. 

Whether such a restrictive market for part-time jobs for older per- 
sons is the only possible scenario is still open to question. Ifilda Kahne 
(198S), in her book Reooocdving Fart-Tune Work, disdnguishes be- 
tween "New Concept** part-time work and •XHd Concept** work. The 
bitter was described above — worii at very low pay rates, often in low- 
wage industries, and with few benefits. The former, Kahne envisions, 
would be woric done in the fiill range of industries and occupations and 
would generally provide pro-rated fiill-time wages and beadhs- Kahne 
presents a convincing argument for the potential interest for such em- 
ployment bom the older workers* point <^ view; however, she does less 
to explain how such jobs make sense for employers, particularly those 
not facing labor shortages. For now, at least, it appears that such *'New 
Concept** job market offm lag behind wcwkers' desire for them. 

As the younger population has declined and the growth W in the 
female bbor force has slowed (Fullerton, 1987), some service-sector 
emplo^-ers have begun to target jobs to older workers. Such employ- 
ment will be attractive to a narrow range of elderiy persons, however, 
as it is typically part-time work vkith few fringe benefits. While wide- 
spread worker shortages may occur in the future (see, for example, 
Olson, 1981), their effect on employment <^»portunities for dder work- 
ers b difTicult to predict, particularly in the ccmtext of today's iitttitu- 
tional structures that strongly favor early retirement. 
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Age Discrimiisation 

When any group*ft labor market eiperienccs are found lo be mfctior to 
another*!* the issue of discriminatioo is always a siibject for discussion 
\ However, discrimination is one of the mott difficuh Ubor mariwl 

ences to idenf% and quantify. This is because it is diffiorit lo disoem 
whether hetween-group diflerences in emings or uncnyloymct, for 
fKample, are the result of d i scri mina tion or of ital dUfcu n cj t a in pio* 
ductivity or labor martlet goals. These ascasursmcnt problems have lim- 
ited the amount of r^seardi c o n ducted on age disciimiBataon in ungJay 
ment Yet. if asked, virtually everyone would soggest that discrimina- 
tion does take pl»ce in the > ^ market—that hiring, tntiyng, md pro- 
motion decisions involving ol persons are not entirely age. sea, and 
race neutral. 

Regarding the earnings of older workers, WanneL and McDonald 
(1983), using NLS dau for mature men, found that m the men in Ae 
sample aged between 1966 and 1976 (and gained tenure and esperi- 
enceX they had a substantial decline On real terms) in earnings. This oc- 
curred during a period of sixaUe increases in earnings anio«g nU work- 
ere. The poor earnings performance wmoag older workm wna deter- 
mined to be unrdated to any decrenae that mi^ have been nmociatnd 
with job changing. The authors identified three theoreticd f iplanatifini 
for this. Fust, human capital theoristo in economics wodd attrimee the 
lower earnings of oMer workers primarily to lower p roductivity, per- 
haps related to skill obaoleacence and employers' rehictance to invest in 
the upgrading of those skills. This would seem re as ona bl e, given the 
relatively short payoff time for such an investment Second, eqntoy 
thecmsu in sociology argue that ^ js rrflect not only productivity, 
but aho need, and that declining wages at older ages describe a legiti- 
mate lifetime earnings profile. Workers' preferences for faicreaaed lei- 
sure (largely associated with dectiing financial need) may partly ex- 
plain the earnings profiles of okier workers found by Wansier and 
McDonald. Although their methodology accounts for reductfoiis in the 
number of weeks worked, by their own admission, they may have 
missed some of the hours effect, sudi as by not incorporating older 
workers* lower propensity to accept overtime work. 

Wanner and McDonakl prefer a tiard explanation: Employert assume 
that older workers will accept fower levds of safauy mcrenses, or fewer 
of them, because older persons* ability to find comparabk alternative 
employment b quite low. Certainly, human capital theorists would 
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agree duit worim aocttmufaite eiteiuive rumh'qpcctric hiiman capital for 
which a new employer woimi be unwiUmg to conpeosate Ihm. Mc- 
Cornell (I983X in hit a i tmiiient of Bg^ diacritniitafioo, alto Mghl^htt 
this dechae in leventge for older worken brought about by their high 
coat of job twitddug. 

la exanuning the wage dedinr for workers yifho were forced lo look 
for a new job, Shapiro asd SandeO (I9SSX abo nfaig NLS data for 
older me% Umad Kttle evidence of diacriminatioa. In fact, they deter* 
omed that about 90 percent of any km m earnings in workers* new 
jobs reflected a km of their firm-specific hmnan capital. While this is a 
ral and nnportant earnings km for many workers, it cacmot be saki 
that soch camings declines are the resuh of unfair practices by empfoy- 
crs, who would imH be expected to pay for skills, knowledge, or experi- 
ence that are not specifically transferable to a new job. 

It is interesting to examine worken' own peroeptioiis of discrimina- 
tiofi. in the previously mentiooed siuvey conducted by the Galhip Or- 
ganization m I9t5 (AARP, I9M), a sample of workers age 40 and over 
was adml t^iethcr they had experienced age discriminatfoo. Only 
about 6 percent answered in the aflirmative, most of whom sakI that 
they had been denied a promotkm or a chance to get ahead because of 
their age. The pe ree p tk m of age discriminatioo increased with a g e 4 
percent of workers in their forties fdt that they had experienced age 
discri min a t io n , oo mp aied with 10 percent of those age 63 and over. It 
is not clear ^ii^iether the greater affirmative reqxmse for the oMer 
group represents increased discrimination with age (though it seems 
reasonable that this wouM be the case) ot whether it is because they 
had more yean in which they could have been the victims of discrimi- 
nation. A shortcoming of this survey, and most others, is that respond* 
ents arc employed persons only; thus, those who may be unemployed 
or out of the labor force who have been victims of age discfiminatton 
arc not vncluded. These may be the groups of okler perioos who ' ave 
been kuost hurt by discriminatory employment practices. 

Further insight into age bias comes from employers' perceptions of 
older wor' ers. Rosen and Jerdee (1983) found that many managers ex- 
hibited age discrimination in their personnd dedskms. They asked 
6,000 read^ of Harvard Businen Review (roost of whom were in man- 
agement positions) to make noanagement deciskms in seven hypothetical 
cases. In half of the respondents' questionnaires, the worker in questkm 
was a younger person; in the other half, an okler one. Except for the 
age of the workers, the scenarios were klentk:al. in the almost 1,600 
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returned survey forms, respondents consistently made different hiring, 
promotion, discipline, and training dedsiom based on the stated age of 
the worker in question. Yet in a final set of questtons. respondents indi- 
cated a very high level of support for nondiscrimtnator>' basinets prac- 
tices. Interestingly, respondents age 50 and over were consntently mora 
supportive of the older worker than were younger respondents, from 
which the authors concluded that an okkr worker*s best prospect for 
fair treatment appeared to be working for an older supervisor. 

The above research and other similar work suggest that age discrimi- 
nation may exist among persons who make decisions about older work- 
ers* employment and advancement opportimities. Nevertheless, relative* 
ly few older workers say that tliey have been the victims of age dis- 
crimination. Few older workers find themselves looking for a job, 
where they would be most exposed to discriminat on. Also, their high 
levels of experien%;e on the job may provide many older workers with 
the skills and abilities that keep them from being marginal employees. 
Researchers indicate, however, that it is the poor performer who is 
most likely to perceive discrimination. In addition, the promotion ex- 
pectations (or desires) of some workers may decline with age, often due 
to a desire to stay in a ^'comfort zone'* toward the end of a career. 
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CHAPTER 4. 
Coodnsicmt 

One of the most important rradinfs of thn rqion is that comparing the 
indi/«nce of job market problc w for labor force groups with very dif- 
ferent options, fiKaacial requirements, and motivations may be more 
complex than is oflai recogniaed. Most reiearch on the labor market 
problems of older worken haa oosae lo the tame conclusions: I) older 
workers are less likely than younger ones to lose their jobt» and 2) 
when they do, it takes older pemrn oowaderaUy longer to find a job. 
While these outcomes are p h u siblc, reseatch for this report suggesu 
that okler workers may not be as protected from job lots as is often 
assumed, or is often inferred from their very low unem|rioynient rates. 

The analysis of many measures of labor market proUems is compli- 
cated by the fact that some older workers follow job loss or an imsnc- 
cessful job search by retiring. As a result, unemployment rates under- 
sute older workers' job vmk/^ difficulties; nuny M/tr job loaers, for 
instance, never become unempkiyed. Abo, data on duration of unem- 
pk>yment may not accuratdy portray the dilTicuhies <rider persons have 
in finding work. That is not to uy that thoae dder job loaera who do 
h' : the option of retiring are hurt less than others by job loss. Earn- 
ings loss, for many, maybe even most, has serious long-term financial 
consequences, and re ti rement after losing a job may simply be a socially 
acceptable alternative to an extended period of unmployment 

Over the past 2 years, there has been an explosion of interest in the 
dau problems related to older persons, especially thoae related to 
social, economic and health issues. The Interagency Forum Aging- 
Related Sutistics— composed of Federal agencies with an interest in the 
area— has been active in assessing daU needs and i^anning slrategiei^ for 
meeting these needs. High on the agenda has been the expansion of Ion* 
gitudinal dau on the elderly. The importance of such d«ta can or;lv in- 
crease as the baby-boom generation approaches retirement . 

Another major finding of this report b that labor supply factors may 
be more important in explaining labor nBtktt differences between 
groups than they are usually credited for. Whenever a labor market 
measure, such as earnings or unemploymsjit, indicates Jiat one group b 
better ofT than another, demand tasues-Kltscrnnmation. in particular-' 
are often offered as the reason for thoae differeir^ Thb b not to 
that age bias b not a deterrent to the employment ct some «vork- 
ers--it certainly is. However, the fact that many healthy okLsr persons 
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may be happy not working is often overlooked, many reiireev arc firm 
in their preference for leisure over earnings. For those who ma\ prefer 
to work, however, pension rules or job market realities severel> limit 
their options and opportunities. 

Institutional barrien to employment Many retirements that appear on 
the surface to be purely voluntary probably occur among individuab 
who would have preferred to continue working. Often, workers express 
preferences for continued employment after they retire. Yet. when the 
time comes, the majority go directly from fiill-time. career employment 
into complete retirement, without any phase-out period. Most who do 
enter the part-time job market quickly find that their value to employ- 
ers has been eroded to the point where employment is not a viable 
option. 

Such a paucity of accepuble part-time job opportunities is not neces- 
sarily the result of age discriminatim; part-time jobs tend to pay low 
wages for everybody. Employers are reluctant to offer part-time oppor- 
tunities in many jobs, particularly those at higher levels, because admin- 
istrative and training costs often make it expensive, on an hourly basis, 
tc hire part-time help. As a result, jobs for which part-time opportuni- 
ties are readily available tend to be those that require little training. 
Most often, these are low-skill jobs that tend to pay low wages. 

The worst "pay cut" occurs when a worker looks for a job in a dif- 
ferent occupation than^ the one from which he or she retired. In that 
case, an employer might offer little or no more than an entry leve^ 
wage, because the individual is, indeed, a new entrant to the occupa- 
tion. Even if an employer did place some value on the older perscm's 
past experience, the upper limit of wages in most part-time jobs is well 
below those in full-time ones. 

The best scenano. then, for older workers who wish to stay em- 
ployed IS continuing with their long-term employers (or at least in their 
same occupations), to whom they would retain the highest value. In 
fact, workers near retirement age say that they would prefer to have a 
phased retitement. particularly with their current employer (Jondrow. 
1987). This rarely happens, however, for many reasons. Workers who 
continue to work beyond the age at which they could retire often pay a 
steep price for that work. Historically, private pension plans allowed 
for :iO additional accrual of pension benefits beyond a certain age. 
While recent changes in pension law prohibit that practice, other provi- 
sions still allow for workers to be penalized tor continued employment. 
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Aha Social Secwity '^kms provide a very mall additioiial benefit 
for dne wko chooie to defer nodfX wtil after a(e 63; at pieaest, the 
ddayed fttif <» < a t credit it only 3 peroent ftir each year of work after 
age 65. Wide Ck 1913 Social Secarity Aicadaagati wffl raiie that 
credit ia ftitare yean, f vewtaally to t perccat, lach an iacreaae doea act 
apply 10 thoae omeatly aMkiag l e tif eaie i i t de ctt io t , 

if wofkcrs chooie to receive Social Security beaefits aad to coatimie 
workiaf, they typically will keep eamings below the exempt arooaat— 
beyoad wkich besefiu are reduced one dollar for every two doUan 
earned. That threshold k carrcntly S6,!20 for benefiwiariea ages 62 to 
64 aad SS»400 for thoaa ago 63 to 7a Sach aa offkt, umpled with 
taxes o« that iaocMae, attkcs it oareaaoaable for ipost workers to coatje* 
lie ia thdr fldl-tiaM; jobs while receivng Social Security retiraneat bea- 
eftts. Thai, those who wish to coothnie to work geaerally araat dwose 
whether to keep workiag fttU time aad defer their Social Security bene- 
fits (and, henoe, have the present valae of those benefits decline each 
year), or to receive benefits and be United m the anoont they caa earn. 

Cor^/beiiHg attitudes tewonl work md fwtimmnt No consenaus now 
exists among the Federal Oovemment, private employers, and worken 
on a need to push up the normal afe of retirement However, two key 
actions intended to enable workers to extend their worfcHves have been 
taken in recent years. The Age Discrimination in Eaqiloynient Act oow 
forbids the forced r e tir ement of workers in most occupations at any 
age. Also, because of both short-and kmg-term problems in funding the 
Social Security retirement trust fund, the 1913 A m end m e nt s to the 
Soda! Security Act increased the penalties for those who retire eariy 
and decreased penalties for those who choose to continue woricmg. 
Some of these changes, however, will be phased in over several dec- 
ades. In bet, in the near fiiture, neither lef^slative eflbrt is expected to 
have a substantial effect on workers* retirement patterns. 

Other reasons besides pension fimdiLg haues have been cited m jnsti- 
ficatiop for oUer r e tire me n t ages. An often-used rationale for raisiae ^ 
tirement ages is that, since peopte are living longer, they are healthier 
and thus better able to work more years. Yet that conclusion may be 
inaccurate; people are living longer, but they may not be healthier. 
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Such z:\ :T.:rrt2sc in lifespan may be associated with longer periods of 
chronic uizc^ and dependency rather than additional years of well 
being and independent functioning (National Reseaich Council, 1988). 

Some prominent participants in the retireamt-age discussion believe 
that the decline in work activity aoKWg oMer persons is innately bad 
because it relegates older persons to an unfulfiUing ittircmem with neg- 
ative consequences for both physical and mental health. Tins view does 
not reflect the preferences ot the mOlions of Amehoans who me pees- 
ently loc^g forward to retiring from what is often, for Ibis genem- 
tion, ph>'sicaUy demanding work. Having a fair opportunity lo continue 
in meaningful employment is quite different from being penalized for 
not doing so. 

Looking ahead Over the last few years, retirement ages seem to have 
subiltzed, or edged up slightly (Moen, 1988). Such a pause in die long- 
term dountrcnd is not unusual during an extended period ot economic 
expansion. It is too early to predict with confidence that re tirem ent 
ages will soon begin to rise. Changes in the benefit structure of Social 
Security will have only a minor impact on retirement ages if employers 
and employees continue to prefer earlier retirement ages. 

Over the next few decades, several factors might lead to both ex- 
panded demand for older workers and increased desire by older persons 
to continue on the job. Most importantly, the changing demographic 
makeup of the population will restrict the supply of labor; labor force 
growth is projected to expand at only half the rate during the 1986- 
2000 period that it did in the prior 14 years (Fullerton, 1987). Perhaps 
more and mo^e employers will follow the lead of those few who have 
already developed programs designed to provide attractive, often inno- 
vative, work options for retirement-age workers. 

In addition, with e£ch successive generation of older workers, fewer 
will have worked in physically demanding jobs and more will have the 



It IS often argued that such improved employment ofTen in response to 
labor shortages will serve to raise older workers' labor force participation 
rates. This may be the case in the short run. In the long run. hiawever. the 
opposite might occur. Employers faced with labor shortages must compete 
for a full age-range of workers, not just older ones. They do that by makiiig 
the empk>yment package mor.* attractive, generally through higher wages or 
improved benefits. One of the benefiu that might prove attractive to younger 
workers would be better pension benefits, which woukl eventually lead to 
even earlier pension receipt. 
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edncttioiMd teckground, puticubrly a coUefe educatioB, that will 
allow than more flexibilhy in the job market Snch profiles fenerally 
are aswciMed with rebtively high participatkm rates and late letire- 
meat 

The factor that will most strongly tnftnenoe the job market for oMer 
wofken is the overall pace of eoonomic eipan«on> which directly af* 
fecu job creation and onempioyment If cmployen need (dder workers, 
they will create ways to lx>th attract and retam them* Today, dearly, 
emplo>^* perceptions are often that oMer workers* early retirement is 
an attractive way to make work force adijnsdnents, peihapa even avoid* 
ing layoffs, and to cut labor costs. In diat enviromnent, older persons 
may be pushed from their jobs* Some will have adequate financial re- 
sources, while others will be in a more precarious sttuatmn. 
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Appendix: Method for Estimitiig DMratkM of 
UnenployBieBt froni CPS Gron Flows Data 

The probttNlity of leaving, or escaping* uncmpbyinent is the sun of 
the probabiUties of going fron uneniployineQt to employiiient md from 
luiemploynieiit to not in the labor force: 



where pESC is the probability of escape, UE and UN are the protobil- 
ities of going from unemployed (U) to employed (E) and not in labor 
force (NX respectively, between months t- 1 and t, and U(t-I) is the 
number of unemployed persons in the previous month. The expected 
duration of a completed spell of unemployment is the reciprocal of the 
probabflity of escape: 



where E(D) is the expected duration of a completed spell of unemploy- 
ment (Rones, 1983; and Bowers, 1980). Thb technique assumes that un- 
employed persons, regardless of their current length of joblessness, 
have the same probabiUty of escape— that is, the probability of escape is 
independent of duration. 

The estimates computed from the above formula are based on monthly 
escape probkNlities. A calculation of a completed spell in weeks would 

be: 



UE+UN 



pESC« 



U(t-1) 



E(D)»1/pESC, 



1 



E(D)= 



x4.3, 



pESC 



where 4.3 is the number of weeks in the average month. 
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The equation for the calculations for the expected duration of a «uc- 
cessfully tompieted spell of unemployinent is: 

pUE+pUU 

E(D)= x4.3 

pUE 



The equr'ion removes UN from the numerator and the denominator. 
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